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There exists at present no collection of myths and folktales from the 
widely scattered bands of Montagnais. Their territories lie in a zone 
about eight hundred miles long and two hundred miles wide between 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the mountains forming the Height of 
Land of the southern Labrador peninsula. Although they were visited 
and described by the Jesuits early in the seventeenth centu:.. 9 sys- 
tematic attention has since been given to their beliefs and traditions. 
Asa beginning toward an exposition of the life and beliefs of this little- 
known but important group of the Algonkian family, the following 
sets of tales have been selected from material, some of it intext, taken 
from the lips of these Indians during the last fifteen years. 

Being spread over so wide an area, the various divisions of the 
Montagnais vary somewhat in dialect and in customs. Their folklore 
has not yet been collected from all parts of their habitat in sufficient 
quantity to justify us in speaking definitely of its character as a whole. 
But so far as we can judge from the material in hand, there is a notice- 
able stability in incident and concept throughout the area. It would 
seem that the mythology of the Laurentian tribes from James Bay to 
the Atlantic is of the same general character. 

The relationship of Montagnais folklore to mythologies outside this 
area is fairly evident. Some of the human tales suggest Eskimo 
influence, and this is not too improbable, since the Montagnais of the 
seventeenth century broke out into the domains of the Eskimo and 
finally extirpated them from the Gulf and southern Labrador coast. 
On the whole, however, the resemblance of these tales to those of 
the Algonquin, Cree, and Ojibwa is their most striking characteristic. 
Practically every incident related among the Montagnais, from one 
end of their territory to the other, can be found, for instance, among 
the Ojibwa somewhere in the now numerous published collections 
from this group of tribes. 

The western extension of the Laurentian culture is along the St. 


Maurice River which separates from the Montagnais the people known 
I 
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as Tétes de Boule, who speak a dialect more closely related to the 
Ojibwa. In the province of folklore this frontier marks the eastward 
limit, in this northern area, of certain well-known and widely distrib- 
uted tales which are notably absent among the Montagnais and the 
Naskapi. I have frequently asked narrators for the Earth Diver story, 
but have never found that it was known to any one in the Montagnais 
territory. Nor is it found among the Wabanaki. No sign of the tale has 
been discovered in northern New England or in eastern Canada, 
except for the one reference in the Jesuit Relations,' the authenticity 
of which may be doubted. 

Other stories which have not crossed the boundary of the St. Maur- 
ice River are the legend of the Celestial Bear, and the beaver lodge 
incident in the Transformer cycle. ? 

The same frontier also marks the eastern limit (in this northern 
territory) of social customs which play an important role to the west- 
ward, such as the mother-in-law taboo, the mide'win or shaman’s med- 
icine society, and the dice-and-bowl game; in the field of material 
culture, of the cradle-board, twill-woven rush mats, basswood or 
cedar-bark baskets, porcupine quill-work, the square-headed snowshoe, 
and other characteristic objects. Nevertheless, as I have said, in folklore 
this western limit in this northern area marks a lesser differentiation 
than the southern frontier along the St. Lawrence. While compari- 
sons are perhaps premature, it would seem safe to say that the char- 
acter of folklore differs more between the Montagnais and the Waban- 
aki directly south of the St. Lawrence, than between the Montag- 
nais and the Cree. There is a noticeably low proportion of cognates 
found among the peoples on the opposite sides of the St. Lawrence, 
though an increase of material from the Montagnais may later cause 
us to reverse this estimate. This cleavage along the course of the 
St. Lawrence River holds good not only in regard to folklore, but in 
the degree of differentiation of dialects and of physical type. On the 
other hand, it is noticeably absent in material culture. 


1. Le Jeune, Jesuit Relations, 5: 155. 
2. This refers to the beginning of the transformer cycle in which the hero attacks 
a monster beaver, drives him from his hiding place, breaks his dam, which becomes 
transformed into a water fall, and throws a boulder after the animal which becomes 
a landmark. This tale is known to the Ojibwa and has a distribution south of the 
Montagnais territory among the Wabanaki as far east as the Micmac. 
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Montagnais and Naskapi Tales. 


TALES FROM THE TADOUSAC AND ESCOUMAINS 
Banps OF MOoNTAGNAIS. ' 


TSAQA’ BEC ? SNARES THE SUN, AND BECOMES TRANSFORMED INTO IT. 


In ancient times there-was an old man who had a wife anda son 
whose name was Tsaqa’bec, “ Finished Man. ” } They were the only 
people living and Tseqa’bec was the first finished child. The old man 
was the master of all the birds and small mammals of the earth. They 
lived in the woods near him. When he wanted any of them he only 
had to call them to him. 

The sun was so hot in those days that these small animals and 
the birds could not live, and the old man was in great distress because 
his birds and animals were being killed by the sun. Accordingly the 
oldman planned to capture the sun and so put an end to the trouble 
among his beasts. He built a dead-fall of logs where the sun arose from 
the edge of the world, intending to capture it by this means. But the 
boy Tsaqa’bec, when he saw what this father was doing, said, “ That 
will not do! If you are going to capture the sun it will have to be 
with something better than a wooden trap. I, however, will make a 
snare for you that will catch the sun.” 

That night he made a loop-snare of babiche 4 and set it at the place 


1. The tales in this section were taken down from the narration of the wife of 
Joseph Nicolar, Marie Denis and Aleck Denis at Tadousac and Escoumains from 
1915 to 1921. They had heard their stories from parents and relatives at Escou- 
mains and had no intimate contact with individuals of other Montagnais bands. 
There were no noteworthy formalities in narration, and no religious attitude seemed 
to be attached to the telling. The Lake St. John stories were narrated principally by 
Pitabano’kweo, ‘‘ Woman who brings the dawn, ” the wife of Simon Rafaél by Simon 
himself, David Basil and Tsibi-’c. The last set of tales, coming from the remote 
nomads who hunt over the country about Lake Mistassini were narrated by an old 
man of this band in 1915, named Ka’kwa and taken down mostly in native text at 
Pointe Bleue. The son of Ka'kwa acted as interpreter and contributed the other Mis- 
tassini tales himself. 

2. Throughout the Montagnais area the hero-transformer is known as Tsaka’bec. 
In the Mistassini dialect and in that of the Lake St. John Montagnais the name 
appears phonetically as Tsaka'bec. Lower down on the St. Lawrence at Tadousac and 
Escoumains it is Tsaga'bec. It is translated ‘‘ Young man who draws a line (or cord) 
behind him. ’”’ This proper name for the hero seems to extend over the tribes known 
in literature as Montagnais and Naskapi as far as they have been investigated. Just 
how far north and east the name Tsaka'bec is used we have no means of knowing, 
and it will be a long time before a collection of tales can be made from these distant 
and thinly populated regions. 

3. Note the translation given by the narrator which differs from that given by the 
Lake St. John Montagnais, ‘“‘ man who draws a string behind him. ” The difference 
is evidently due to idiom. 

4. The common French-Canadian name for prepared raw-hide string. 
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where the sun rises. The next morning when the sun rose it was 
caught in the snare and held. Then the world remained in darkness. 
When the beasts woke up in the morning, all was still dark and they 
thought that the end of the world had come and that they would all 
perish. Different ones among them tried to approach the sun and cut 
the snare, but it was in vain. The rabbit tried but it was too hot for 
him ; he got his fur burned. The birds could not approach the place 
because they could not see well in the dark. Then the field mouse 
tried, who runs very near the ground; and the mole who goes under 
the ground; but they could not approach near enough to cut the 
snare. 

When the old man’s wife woké up she saw that it was still dark, 
although it was late in the day. She said to her husband, “ What have 
you done ? Have you captured the sun?” “ Yes, ” said the old man, 
“T only tried to capture the sun but Tsaqa’bec succeeded in snaring it 
for me, because it was burning up the whole world.” “ Well, ” said 
the old woman, ” you have done a bad thing, for it is now dark and 
we cannot see to gain our living. It is no good thing that you have 
accomplished.” ‘Then even Tsaqa’bec tried to approach the sun to cut 
the snare. He held a piece of hide in front of his face, but could not 
go near enough to cut the snare. All this time everything was quiet, 
as the sun did not cry out. There was only the moon left to light up 
the world and it was very hard for the old people to get about to gain 
their living in the darkness, Only the owl and some few of the other 
animals had eyes large enough to make their way in the dark woods. 

Soon the old woman took her book and line and went out to fish 
in the lake. Tsaqa’bec was standing near her as she cast her line, sud- 
denly the hook caught in Tsaqa’bec’s eye and tore one of his eyes out. 
There he was with only one eye left. “ You have been punished, ” 
said his mother, “ for snaring the sun. ” He went home and said to 
his father, “I have had my eye torn out and now I can not see at 
all. Call your birds and take an eye out of the owl’s head and put it in 
place of my eye. The owl has a good big eye to see in the dark. He 
can go everywhere in the dark. Take an eye out of him and put it in 
me.” So the old man called the owl to him, and plucked out one of 
his eyes and put it in Tsaqa’bec’s head. Then Tsaqa’bec found that he 
could see everything with the owl’s eye much better than with his 
own. He went hunting and could see fairly well. So he went back to 
his father and told him to call the owl and give him another owl’s 
eye like the first one. Then the old man called the owl, took out his 
other eye and fastened it in Tsaqa’bec’s head as he had the first. Then 
Tsaqa'bec had two good eyes for the dark and could see to travel every- 
where he wanted to. He had two big round eyes like those of the 
owl. 

Soon Tsaqa’bec grew up and wanted to get married so he traveled 
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about to find a woman. At last he found a creature whom he took 
for his wife. The first night instead of lying down with her, he said, 
“Follow me. ” All night he led her here and there in the woods hunt- 
ing. Since she could not see so well as Tsaqa’bec she could hardly 
follow him. She bumped into trees and fell down so that Tsaqa’bec 
thought he would do well to have her eyes changed for a pair like his 
own. He took her to his father and said, “ Get her an eye like mine 
from the owl. ” So the old man called his birds and took an eye from 
an owl and put it in the woman’s eye socket. Now she could see fairly 
well as they traveled about in the dark. 

Soon the wife of Tsaqa’bec bore ason. They named him Tsaqa’beji’s, 
“Little Tsaqa’bec, ” after his father. When he was born he had two 
big round eyes like those of the owl and his parents. He could see in 
the dark as well as any owl. When he grew a little older, he said to 
his father, “ You have snared the sun, you! That is why it is so dark 
and why we have such big eyes.” “ Yes, ” said Tsaqa’bec. “ Well 
then, ” said Little Tsaqa’bec, “I am going to snare the moon (night 
sun.) ” So he made a snare and set it where the moon emerges. This 
was in the path where Tsaqa’bec walked as he tended his traps. As 
he walked into the snare Tsaqa’bec was snared instead of the moon. 
He was caught by the legs and there he hung, head on the ground, 
feet in the air, and crying loudly for help. Then Little Tsaqa’bec 
came up and said, “ You are caught instead of the moon. Now you 
are punished for catching the sun. You can stay there and give light 
yourself. ” So he left his father, who became the sun, hanging there by 
his feet attached by the line. And Little Tsoqa’bec continued to live 


with his mother. 


TSAQA BEC SNARES THE MOON AND GETS INTO IT, 
BECOMING THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


Tsaqa’bec lived with his sister. He had a good hunting road.t One 
day he got ready to leave the camp in search of game. “ Where are 
you going ? ” his sister asked him. “I am only going to snare some 
hares, ” he answered. So he departed. He went to the place where the 
moon? comes up (at the edge of the world) and there placed his snare. 
When the moon came up, it was caught in the snare. When Tsaqa'bec 
came and saw what had happened, he was pleased. He liked the moon 
so well that he got inside it. Then he turned it loose and now he 
looks out from it as the man in the moon. 


1. This refers to the hunter’s inherited trapping grounds, called me'ckanu, ‘‘ road”. 

2. The moon is called tebickau pi-'cam, ‘ night sun ”. This helps to support the 
impression that the story is a derivative of the wide-spread myth of the hero snaring 
the sun. 
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WHISKEY-JACK MAN AND TSAQA’BEC MARRY THE DAUGHTERS OF 
THE CANNIBAL WOMAN. * 


There was once an old woman who had two daughters living with 
her in a camp. She spent much of her time scraping caribou skins. 
She was a cannibal. She caught men by sending her daughters out and 
luring them into camp. Then she would send the girls outside, while 
she cracked the men’s heads on big stones. At length Whiskey-Jack 
Man (Wiskedzanabe’o), came along. The girls lured him to camp and 
then left him inside with their cannibal mother. The old woman was 
scraping her caribou skins. As soon as the pieces fell down from the 
hides Whiskey-Jack Man picked them up and ate them. This is what 
the whiskey-jack, the bird, does now, which originated from the habits 
of Wiskedzanabe’o. The old woman tried to grab him and crack his 
head on the stones. He took hold of her and they began to fight. In 
the struggle they tore things up about camp. At last he got the old 
woman by the head and killed her. 

Tsaqa’bec came along, and the girls brought him into their mother’s 
house. These girls were not bad by nature but were made bad by their 
cannibal mother. Being released from her, they turned good and one 
married Whiskey-jack Man and the other Tsaqa’bec. 


HOW THE SUMMER BIRDS WERE STOLEN AND BROUGHT NORTH. 


Long ago in ancient times there lived a family consisting of a man, 
his wife and one child. It was in the dead of wimter and they had 
nothing to eat. The child did not even have moccasins to wear on his 
feet and his skin clothing was in shreds. The parents did not care for 
their child and so the mother urged abandoning him in the camp 
because they could hardly find enough food for themselves. Therefore 
one morning the parents packed up their goods and left the boy in the 
camp. When he cried and tried to follow his mother, the snow cut 
his feet and he had to give up as they left him far behind. He found 
himself all alone. He cried for his mother but she was far away. Being 
very much afraid, the poor child cried for someone to come and save 
his life. 

While he was crying Atse’n ? heard him and asked what the 
trouble was. He was as tall as the trees when he appeared, but the 
little boy was not afraid of him. He tuld Atse’n that his parents had left 
him to die, and he begged Atse’n to save his life. Atse’n saw how the 
boy’s feet were frozen and said to him, “I will put you inside my 


1. Narrated by Marie Denis, at Tadousac, June, 1919. 
2. Acannibal giant comparable to Wi'tigo or Wi'ndigo of the other Montagnais 
bands, Cree and Ojibwa. He is also personified as the ‘ Devil ”. 
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mitten and carry you along toa place where you will get aid. ” He put 
the boy in his mitten and tookhim tu a place where aman was camped 
with his family in the bush. At first, the man was very much atraid 
of Atse’n but he gave him a choice piece of beaver’s throat to eat. He 
roasted it on a stick before the fire. At last Atse’n took his leave but 
the little boy cried for him to come back, and as he went away tried 
to follow him. But he could not keep up, and fell to crying until the 
hunter came and carried him back to the camp. He fed the little boy 
again, but no matter what he did for him the little boy would not 
stop crying. 

At last the hunter said, “What will make you stop crying ?” The 
little boy said, “ When I can havea bow and arrow and shoot summer 
birds, then I will stop crying. ” 

The animals called an assembly and started out to find the summer 
birds wherever they might be, to get them for the little boy. They 
traveled far toward the south. Soon the muskrat said, “ You wait here 
and I will go ahead to scout. ” He wentahead and soon came to a big 
tent near a lake. He crept up and peeked in and saw the different sum- 
mer birds sitting all around the inside on the wigwam poles. A num- 
ber of people were there guarding the birds. Every night the guardians 
danced around the tent to prevent anyone’s stealing the birds. 

The muskrat went in, and they began passing around caribou grease 
to eat. Muskrat sat near the door and when he got his share he did 
not eat it but said he wanted to take it outside and cool it. As it was 
dark he went down to the beach and gnawed holes in their canoes and 
gnawed their paddles almost through so that they would break when 
used. He left the summer birds’ camp and went down to the shore 
where he got a weatherbeaten stump and pushed it into the water. 
He swam behind it pushing it along in the water across the lake. 

When the guardians of the summer birds saw the moving branches 
of the stump on the lake, they cried, “ Moose is passing by, Moose is 
passing by.” They ran to their canoes and jumped in to give chase. 
They had not gone far before the canoes began to fill and their pad- 
dles broke and they were all thrown into the water and had to save 
themselves. In the meantime when the others gave chase the friends 
of the muskrat ran to the camp and came into the big tent to capture 
the birds. There they found two of the guards who had stayed behind, 
the sturgeon * and the sucker.’ 

These two started to set up a cry when they saw the animals com- 
ing but they latter took gum and plastered it over the mouths of the 
sturgeon and the sucker so that they could not utter a sound. To this 


1. Mus pemi'cgat. The phraseis hence used as a proverb. 
2. name'piln. 
3. name'o. 
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day the sturgeon and the sucker have only a small hole left for a 
mouth. The animals seized the summer birds, swam ashore, and put 
them in a bag. They started home with them. 

The guardians of the summer birds swam ashore and gave chase 
when they saw what had happened. The muskrat and his party then 
told the wolverine ' to stop behind and engage the pursuers to delay 
them. The wolverine ran in front of the pursuers, and they started 
after him. He ran in the opposite direction from that which his party 
had taken and led them off. At last he ran into brush when they were 
near him, and hid. The wolverine is accordingly a very wild ugly creat- 
ure. He delayed the pursuers so that they could not overtake the mus- 
krat and his party. At last the muskrat and his friends reached home 
and brought the summer birds to the little boy. When they turned the 
birds loose, the snow began to melt and the snow and ice cleared away. 
It grew warm and the trees put out leaves. The little boy could hunt 
summer birds with his bow and arrows and he stopped his crying. 
Since then the birds and the summer come regularly each spring. 


AYAJE0’S WIVES WITH FORE-ARMS LIKE AWLS 


Ayaje’o had two wives who stayed at the camp all the time. These 
two women had fore-arms as sharp as knives and pointed iike awls 
below the elbows. They used to go outside once in a while and sharp- 
en their arm-bones on a whetstone. When they wanted to cut meat 
or to make holes in leather for sewing they had only to use their arm- 
bones. They were very ugly. They had one infant. 

When Ayaje’o came home he was hungry and asked one of the 
women for something to eat. She was cross and did not want to give 
nim anything. He told his wives he wanted a feast of grease, and he 
went outside and gathered a quantity of caribou bones. He took a 
stone pounder and began cracking and pounding up the bones so that 
they could be put into water to have the grease boiled out of them.? 
When he had cracked up a pile of bones he told his wives to boil them. 
They got the pot boiling and began putting in the bones and scoop- 
ing off the grease with a wooden spoon and putting it into a bark 
vessel to cool. Soon Ayaje’o said, “ Put in more grease ! ” Now the 
little baby was lying alongside one of the women andat this she reached 
down and cut off one ofthe baby’s feet with her arm-bone and put 
the little foot into the pot of water. Soon Ayaje’o called for more 
grease, and the other wite dipped down with her spoon and bought up 


1. mistanabi’, ‘‘ great man,” a euphemism applied to this animal, the most reviled 
among the northern tribes. 

2. This isa common practice of the Indians when in the brush near where there 
are quantities of bones of animals killed in the past. On this part of the St. Lawrence 
the stone pounder is called cacagur*’ganackwew. 
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the foot. “ It looks like a baby’s foot, ” she said at first as she could not 
see it clearly. Then she lifted it out and saw that it was indeed a baby’s 
foot. She looked at the baby, and she saw that one of its feet was cut 
off, she said to the other woman, “ You have cut off the baby’s foot.” 
“No, it was not I, but you, ” answered the other. “ It was not I, it 
must have been you, ” she cried. Soon they began to strike at one 
another with their arm bones. The pot was soon upset and before 
long, in their struggle, they stabbed the little boy and killed him. 


ME TCO, THE EAGLE ABDUCTOR.' 


A little boy was sent out by his mother to the shore of a lake to get 
a bark vessel full of water. An eagle flew down and seized him by the 
shoulders and carried him off. The boy cried for help but it was too 
late by the time the men reached the place. They saw him being car- 
ried away. The eagle took him to its nest on the great rocks and left 
him there. At first the little boy would not eat, but later when he saw 
all the little birds, rabbits and mice that were brought to the young 
eagles, he did eat. Thus he stayed all summer and grew. At last, one 
day he took hold of the eagle’s legs when the bird flew off the nest 
and the eagle carried him to the ground. Then the little boy got home 
safely. 


FROG AND HARE ARE HUNTING PARTNERS. 
(Free translation). 


Hare and frog were hunting partners and lived together. The owl 
was frog’s uncle. One time they planned to hunt together to find water. 
Next morning they started out. The hare was the first to start in his 
proper direction. He went, following his usual paths in the woods. He 
stayed such a long time jumping along the pretty runways that the 
frog started out to meet him. When frog saw him he said, “ You have 
stayed too long.” Frog took hare by the hind feet and dashed him 
against a tree. Then he went back to their camp and said, “ Tomor- 
row I will go and search for water.” The next morning frog got up 
and started out to find the water. He jumped along and at last came 
to a fine lake where he jumped in and swam all around enjoying him- 
self a long time. He likewise stayed a long time. Then hare went out 
to meet him and when he found frog he took him by the legs and 
dashed him against a tree. When he had done this he said, “Let us 
go on. Let us leave, ” he said. 

Then the hare made a trip by himself. He soon found three moose 


1. Narrated by Marie Denis, at Tadousac, 1919. 
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sleeping near one of his sleeping places." He went back to the camp 
and when he arrived, frog asked him. “ Have you found anything?” 
Hare said, “I have found lots of meat near here. ” Frog answered, “I 
will go there. Make a toboggan to carry me there where the moose 
are. ” So hare made a toboggan and the frog jumped on it, and the 
hare drew him to where the three moose lay. The frog jumped on the 
backs of the moose and went all about on the moose. He entered their 
ears and got into their brains and killed all the three. They carried 
home the meat they wanted, and stayed in their camp. 

Frog told hare to make his dinner ready. When the meat was cook- 
ed he wanted to eat, but the hare took the food in the dish that belong- 
ed to the frog. He did not want to give the frog anything to eat. Then 
the frog told the hare that he would call his uncle. “ For you will see. 
I am going to call my uncle if you do not give it to me.” The hare 
said, “ Call your uncle, I am not afraid of him. ” The frog called 
his uncle, the owl. “ Uncle, he wont give me anything to eat! ” Then 
the hare was afraid of the owl and right away he gave the frog his 
food, saying, “ Here, eat! ” The frog ate his fill, and the owl went 
away because the hare was very much afraid of the owl. 


KINGFISHER AND WOODPECKER; THE BUNGLING HOST. 


The animals were accustomed to entertain one another with feasts. 
So one time the different animals and birds were invited to a great 
feast where they had all sorts of things to eat to suit the fancy of 
every one. When the feast was over the kingfisher said to the others, 
“ Tomorrow evening come to my camp and I will give you a feast. ” 
“ Very well, ” answered the guests. The next evening they all went 
to kingfisher’s camp. When they arrived there was no food to be seen. 
Kingfisher said, “ Wait just alittle while. ” He flew out over the water 
to a place where there were quantities of big rock-eels. He dove 
among them and harpooned them with his beak, bringing them ashore 
until he had a great quantity. 

He brought them to camp by the armful and threw them down. 
“Let them be cooked, ” he said. Then they cooked them and all had 
a good feast. The woodpecker was among the guests and when he 
saw how easy it was to feed the guests he decided to give a feast in 
his turn. “ Come over to my camp tomorrow evening, ” hesaid. They 
accepted. The next evening when they came there was no food in 
sight, but the woodpecker said, “ Wait awhile.” Then he flew to a 
dead tree and began picking grub worms until he had a mess. He 
brought them and offered them to the guests. But none would touch 


1. It may be advisable to repeat what every hunter knows, that the hare has nest- 
ling places among leaves or grass where he resorts to sleep and hide. 
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the grubs and woodpecker had to eat them all by himself. The an- 
imals went away angry. 

After that the young kingfishers who had seen their father catch 
fish thought they would try to get some in the same way. They dove 
down into the water and seized some of the big rock-eels by their 
claws. But their claws got fastened beneath the eels’ skin and the 
little kingfishers were pulled under by the eels and dragged back and 
forth until they were drowned.’ 


ATSEN’,? THE CANNIBAL GIANT. 


There was once a hunter who had a wife and two children. They 
were very hard pressed for a living as the hunting was poor. They 
lived in the woods near a lake. The hunter had his line of traps which 
he visited every day. At the end of the line he had a little camp 
where he sometimes stayed. Once while he was in it he heard a strange 
noise near the roof and looking up he saw the eye of Atsen’ looking 
down at him. He was not afraid of him, although he feared that the 
giant might harm his family. So he hurried back to his home camp 
and sent his wife and children down to the canoe. He piled up all the 
caribou bones he could gather about the camp and placed them near 
the fire place. Then they all paddled away as fast as they could. 

Atsen’ came to the camp and found the family gone. He had hoped 
to find the woman and children alone. There was nothing for him to 
do but to crush the caribou bones with a stone and eat all the marrow 
that he could find. He went to the shore and called after the canoe, 
trying to call as though it were the hunter calling his family back. But 
they only paddled the harder to escape. When the hunter returned 
later to his camp, he found the bones he had left all crushed up as 
they had been left by Atsen’. 


THE EMBARRASSMENT OF THE CRANBERRY PARTNERS. 


The high-bush and low-bush cranberries were hunting companions. 
They had built their wigwam on the shore of a lake. The entrance 
faced the water where the moose were accustomed to swim across. As 
it was in the fall of the year they were both ripe. They were fat and 
full of juice. Lying in their wigwam they suddenly heard the noise of 
moose coming by. Both jumped at once and seized their weapons. 
They jumped both at the same time toward the wigwam door, and 
being so fat they both got jammed in the doorway so that neither 


1. This is something of a joke to the Montagnais of the St. Lawrence because 
for most of the year they do not eat eels. Strange to say, they regard them as unfit. 
2. Atsen’ evidently means the ‘“‘ Old One ”. 
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could do anything. In the meantime the moose had passed near and 
run by. 


MEMEKWE ZU, ' THE “ NARROW FACED SPIRIT. ” 


, 


There is a tribe of spirits called memekwe'zu, “ narrow (?) face.’ 
They have the size and form of human beings and dwell in remote 
parts of the country. They are sometimes seen by the Montagnais. 
Their faces are very narrow, almost like a knife. As they are afraid of 
the Indians they are very seldom seen but when they are encoun- 
tered it is generally towards dark. They hang their heads as though 
ashamed of their curiously shaped faces. 

Once several of these creatures were met by some of the Montag- 
nais traveling in a canoe. When they caught sight of the Indians, the 
creatures pushed their canoe directly into a high square ledge of rocks 
and disappeared. Once inside they threw their paddles outside to the 
Indians and could be heard laughing loudly. 


THE IROQUOIS KILLED AT THE ISLE AU MORTS.? 


At Isle au Morts an Iroquois party camped on their way to attack 
the Montagnais near Tadousac. The Montagnais, knowing the tides 
and shoals at the mouth of the Saguenay, surrounded the islet and 
killed all the Iroquois in the night. They killed them all and left the 
bodies lying there. The Montagnais used to hide among the sand 
dunes along the coast when the Iroquois came. 


TALES FROM THE LAkE St. JOHN 
Banp OF MonrTAGNAIS. 


TSAKA'BEC DEPARTS AND PROMISES TO RETURN AGAIN. 


At the end of his life Tsaka’bec 3 disappeared. But he promised the 
people that he will come again at the end of time and set an example 
for the tribe. At the time of this coming it will be necessary for every 
creature to do all that he commands. Certain persons he will select. 
He will appear to them. These wiil be the principal ones of the world. 
He will tell them what he wants to have done and they will do it. 
They will be the good people. He will dispel evil, and in doing so he 
will probably cause war. No one sees him now, though his followers, 


1. This concept is shared, even down to details, by the Montagnais, Ojibwa, 
Algonquins of Ontario, and the Penobscot and their neighbors. 

2. Narrated by Marie Denis, at Tadousac, 1919. 

3. ** Young man who is trailing a cord. ” 
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those whom he will select, may even now be going abroad in the 
world. 

Parents sometimes name their children after him. One Joseph 
Xavier, a hunter of Chicoutimi, has a son bearing that name now. 

Tsaka'bec killed all the evil monsters of the world when he lived 
here. Whenever he learned of the whereabouts of a monster he went 
there and killed him. But he always denied directly having done 
what he did. When his own family asked him what he was going to 
do when they saw him preparing for a journey, he always deceived 
them. He would sit and strum on his bow string with the lower end 
of the bow braced against his foot, producing a soft melody. This was 
his custom before starting on one of his trips. Then when his sister 
asked him if he was going to kill some creature or evil monster he 
would answer, “ No. I am going to kill squirrels.” Fora while he 
would sing, then be up and gone to pursue and kill some evil mon- 
ster. His sister was very good. She had a tender heart and did not want 
him to kill any creature in the world, not even the evil ones. In fact 
she always told him not to. Perhaps that is why he did not want her 
to know that he was going to destroy them. 

When Tsdka’bec had finished his labors in the world, he took his 
mother and his wife and climbed to the top of the great mountain. 
A great tree was standing there. He told them to go up the great 
tree. They ascended. Tsaka’bec mounted after them taking an arrow. 
He placed his mouth behind the arrow and blew. The arrow sped 
forward leaving a trail along which he conveyed his family, leading 
them to the realm where they now live. 

His wife was the daughter of Mictabe’o, “ Huge Man, ” who him- 
self was a dreaded cannibal giant. 


TSAKA BEC MARRIES THE DAUGHTERS OF MICTABEO.' 


? 


Mictabe’o, “ Huge man,” was a ferocious cannibal who ranged 
through the country finding tracks of people. These he followed until 
he came upon their camps and killed them. He had a wife and two 
beautiful daughters. His wife was a woman of evil like himself, another 
cannibal. Yet the two girls were by nature good, and although they 
all ate human flesh, the girls longed to be free of such habits. Their 
parents induced men to come to the camp, in the hope of sleeping 
with the girls, and when they had secured them in this way they 
killed and ate them. Theré was a large rock in their wigwam. They 
killed their victims by seizing them by the feet and dashing their heads 
on the rock. Nearby was a great cauldron where the bodies were then 
cooked. 


1. Narrated by Simon Rafaél, 1921. 
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One day Tsaka’bec was seen to begin singing and strumming on his 
bow string with one end of the bow braced against his foot. He 
touched the string gently with an arrow and made his song by chang- 
ing the pressure on the string. 

Said his sister, “ Are you going to kill some one ?” “ No,’ 
he. “ No. Only going for squirrels. ” 

“ Yes. You are going to slay someone. 

“No! No!” answered Tsaka’bec. But he had decided to kill Mic- 
tabe’o, Huge Man, and Mictabeockwe’o, Huge Man’s Woman. He 
wished to get their daughters away from them, because he feared 
that finally the parents would turn upon the girls and eat them. So he 
said to his sister, “ Give me my opitcipma'n ' full of bear’s grease. ” 
She said, “Now what are you going to do?” “ Nothing. But give it 
to me. ” So she went and got the little bag of grease and he put it in 
his bosom and started off. He traveled on. As he came up to Micta- 
be’o’s camp the two girls were seen standing outside scraping the hair 
from a caribou skin with a scraping bone. When they saw Tsaka’bec 
they began to laugh, because they had never seen such a man before. 
(It is said that the girls were more familar with children.) Their 
mother heard them laugh. “ What are you laughing about ?” 
“ Nothing, mother, only a whiskey jack. ” “ Yes? I think there must 
be a man coming that makes you laugh so.” “ No ! No! We are 
laughing at whiskey-jack. He looks so funny coming along and pic- 
king up bits of meat.” They said this because they wanted to protect 
Tsaka’bec from their parents. But the old woman finally saw Tsaka’bec. 
Then he came up and entered the wigwam. The old woman prepared 
to kill him by dashing his head on the rock so that she could put him 
in the cauldron. Then Tsaka'bec said, “If you do that, there will not 
be a drop of grease in the soup, so if you want grease do not kill me 
on the rock but throw me alive into the pot and you'll have plenty 
of grease.” Whereupon the cannibal woman seized him and threw 
him into the boiling water. When he sank beneath the curface Tsaba’- 
bec opened the little bag of grease, which rose in a thick covering to 
the top of the water. The old woman took her spoon and skimmed off 
some of the grease. But as she did this, still more came to the top. As 
the water got hotter and hotter, Tsaka’bec began to feel that he could 
not stand it, so he called to the old woman, “Come closer to the 
cauldron. More grease is coming. If you'll come closer you can reach 
it better. ” She took her spoon and sat down close to the cauldron 
to skim the grease. At that moment Tsoka’bec jumped forth, over- 
turned the boiling water on the old woman, and scalded her to 
death. Then he took the two beautiful daughters away with him 


, 


said 


” 


1. A small animal’s bladder in which grease is kept, tied at one end to keep it 
closed. Every hunter has one of these to season his food with. 
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home to his sister, and when he reached the camp, he said to her, 
“ Here are your sisters-in-law. ” 


TSAKA’BEC, THE SWING, AND THE TWO BEAUTIFUL CANNIBAL GIRLS. 


Two handsome girls lived on a mountain. They were cannibals 
who used to eat human flesh. But above all they preferred the flesh 
of young men. They had a swing which swung out over a deep pit in 
one place. When the victim was invited to swing, the girls would 
whirl him so high that he would fall into the hole and die. This hole 
was covered deeply at the bottom with the bones of young men who 
had been slain by these girls. They would say to the victim, “ Come! 
Let us enjoy swinging. It is great pleasure to swing so high. We will 
swing you first, and then it will be our turn. Come ! Let us try it.” 

Tsaka’bec knew of these girls. As he wished to free this world of 
cannibals, he went one time to their mountain and there met them. 
Said they to Tsoka’bec, “ Come ! Let us swing. It is great fun. You 
get in first and we will swing you. Then you can swing us. It is such 
fun. ” 

So he mounted the swing and they started to send him high. When 
finally they were about to turn him clear over and cause him to drop 
into the hole, he jumped free and landed on the mountain. Thereby 
he saved himself. Then said he, “ Indeed, it is great fun. Now let me 
swing you. ” 

They could not refuse, but they proposed that he swing one ata 
time. “ It would be too heavy if we both got on the swing, ” said the 
girls, “ so try us one at a time. ” 

“No, indeed, ” answered Tsaka’bec. “I can swing you both. It 
will be so much more fun that way. ” 

They mounted the swing and he began. He swung them right over 
in a circle so that they fell out into the hole and were both killed. 
They did not eat any more people. 

Tsaka’bec always talked contrary-wise when he had anything to 
say. If anyone asked him whether he was going away, for instance, he 
said, “ No. Iam coming. ” If he had killed any monster or dangerous 
people and was asked about it, he always said, “ No. I did not kill 
it. ” So when he returned home after killing the cannibal girls, he was 
asked if he had killed them. Said he, “ No. I didn’t kill them. They 
tried tokill me by whirling me out of a swingintoa pit, but I jumped. 
Then I swung them, and they fell out into the hole and were 
killed. ” 


TSAKA/BEC TRANSFORMS MINK.' 
Long ago all the animals had human form. Tsaka'bec, on account 


1. Narrated by Simon Rafaél, Lake St. John, 1921. 
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of the evil ways of mink, ordered marten and weasel to go and kill 
mink. Mink used to go about among the camps and steal the good 
things from the people. So Tsaka’bec wanted him killed. But mink 
was smart and they could not catch him. Then Tsaka’bec told mar- 
ten and weasel to go and make friends with him. They did. They 
hunted together and developed confidence in each other. Then early 
in the morning of a fine day, the two spies proposed to go on a 
hunt. They proposed to mink that he lie on a toboggan and they 
would give him a ride. So mink agreed and they put him on the 
toboggan and covered him up. Marten began pulling and weasel 
began pushing from behind, saying, “ You pull and I'll push. ” So 
they started toward a big falls and as they came near, mink heard the 
noise of the falls, and said, “ Stop ! What’s that I hear ? ” 

“Oh! nothing, only strong wind. ” As they got nearer he heard 
more noise, “ m-m-m-m-m.— ” “ What’s that I hear?” he said 
again. 

“ Oh! nothing, only the strong wind among the big birches. ” 

They came to the head of the rapids and gave him a push and 
shoved him over. 

Down he went and when he got to the foot of the falls he was no 
longer a man but a true mink that appeared diving and rolling over 
the water. Then Tsaka’bec said, “ Very well now. He will continue 
as long as the world is the world to be a mink and to be of service to 


” 


man. 
THE ORIGIN OF PIKE. 


The pike had a beautiful daughter. Touladi wanted the girl and 
so he married her. But pike did not like his son-in-law. He tried in 
different ways to kill him. Pike proposed that they start on a jour- 
ney. It was his intention to kill him when an opportunity came. 
That night they camped together. They dug away the snow and 
built their fire on the ground and over the fire they erected a cross- 
stick on which to dry their clothes. Pike put his moccasins and 
socks and his blanket on the stick and so did touladi. They were left 
there to dry. Later touladi took his things down from the cross 
stick, rolled them up and put them under his head. During the night 
pike got up slowly when he thought touladi was asleep. To avoid 
making a noise he took a stick and lifted the moccasins, socks, and 
blanket, moved them so that he could drop them into the fire. Then 
he turned over and went to sleep. 

In the morning, when they woke up, touladi took his clothes 
from under his head and put them on. Pike then found that he had 
burned up his own things instead of those of his friend. Said he, 
“ Those are mine. ” “ Oh, no! They are mine. ” 
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“Well, mine are burned, lend me yours. ” 

“Oh, no! I would freeze if I did so.” 

With that touladi starts on and leaves his friend pike behind. 
Touladi went for his wife and together they went into camp. Pike 
had to travel alone, his feet bleeding and his body half-frozen. He 
had nothing with which to protect his feet except spruce branches ; 
these he tied on his feet to protect them from the cutting edge of 
the crusted snow. Pike finally reached touladi’s camp. Soon after, 
pike challenged touladi to engage in a contest with him by swim- 
ming up the falls of the river. Touladi accepted the challenge and 
started to swim up the falls. He jumped and cleared the falls reaching 
the water way up above him. Next pike tried, but he did not reach 
far enough. He was caught in the falls and was washed down among 
the rocks at the foot. His head was smashed. Touladi went to the 
foot of the rapids and pulled him out. He bound up his head with 
ribbons. Pike was unabie even to crawl out on the banks so he 
remained there, staying in the shallow water among the grass which 
grows along the edge of the river. This grass was formed from the 
ribbons with which touladi had tied up pike’s head. 


« 


ME JO “TALKS TO HIMSELF.” * 
ORIGIN OF THE SWEAT LODGE, AND BIRCH BARK UTENSILS. 


Me’jo always talks to himself. He once went along a small lake 
and saw beaver tracks. “ Oh, what a lot of beaver! I’ll have to eat 
some. ” Finally he found one asleep on the shore and went up to it. 
“ Ah! A dead one, I'll roast him. ” So he tied his hunting sack to 
its neck to mark it and went to make a roasting stick. 

While he was gone the beaver awoke and jumped up, and then 
dived for the water with the sack. Me’jo saw him and said, “ Ah! 
There’s another beaver. I will get him and then [ll have two. ” 
But when he saw the beaver with the sack on its neck he called for 
him to come back and give him back his sack. The beaver only 
laughed and dived with a whack of his tail. Me'jo wandered along 
the shore talking to himself again. Soon he saw other tracks. “ Ah! 
here is a nice one; he is dead.” Then he saw an otter asleep and 
went up to it and grabbed it by the chest, feeling it to see how fat 
it was. This tickled the otter and he laughed. “ What are you going 
to do with me?” he asked. “ Eat you, ” Me'jo answered. Then the 
otter jumped up and dived into the lake. Then Me'jo went up on the 
big mountain and suddenly found a bear. The bear jumped up, and 
Me'jo said, “ What are you going to do?” “ Eat you, ” said the 
bear. “ Oh! wait awhile. Don’t do that yet. Icame here to play, so 


1. Told by Simon Rafacl, Lake St. John, Montagnais, 1921, 
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let’s do it first.” The bear agreed to this. So Me’jo built a cabin for 
a sweat lodge and heated stones to put into it. Then he entered the 
sweat lodge and showed the bear where to go. Said he to the bear, 
“ Here is where I sit, and you sit there. ” 

So they went in and Me’jo began singing. The stones threw off 
great heat. Soon the bear was overcome with the heat and fell dead. 
Then Me’jo cooked him and got his meal. This is the origin of the 
sweat lodge which is used among the Montagnais to call bears to 
hunters so that they can be killed. 

Next he went on to camp among the beautiful birches which are 
covered with smooth bark, with no “ eyes ” and knots. He looked 
at the birches and said, “Indians will have too easy a time with 
such fine bark to make camps, canoes and vessels ;” so he grabbed 
the birch, shook it and caused its knots. Then he took a switch of 
spruce and lashed it hard and made all the streaks and “ eyes.” So 
that is why birch bark although not perfect in texture nevertheless 
serves Indians every useful purpose even as it is. 


ATAKWABE 0, THE HUNTER WHO MARRIED THE CARIBOU. 


” 


Atakwabe’o, “ Caribou man, ” was the youngest of four brothers. 
They were hunting caribou and were following a herd near which 
they camped one night in an open shelter. That night he dreamed 
that a female caribou came from the herd and spoke to him, and 
called him to come to live with the caribou as her husband. The 
next morning Atakwabe’o left camp alone and went to the place 
indicated in his dream. There he saw a caribou doe which appeared 
to be waiting for him. He approached her, and when he reached her 
she led him to where three other caribou stood evidently watching 
as scouts. They led him away and joined the herd. Atakwabe’o thence- 
forth lived with the caribou. He still lives, eating the moss just as 
the deer do. He wanders with them from place to place sometimes 
riding on the back of a big buck. His clothing is of caribou skin. 
When he needs clothing they permit him to kill several for the pur- 
pose. His offspring are caribou like the rest. At night he lies down 
and some of them lie close to him to keep him warm. Thus he sur- 
vives year after year passing his life with the deer as one of them, 
and as their chief and protector. Atakwabe’o has been occasionally 
seen by the Indians. When they are hunting caribou and encounter 
his herd they refrain from killing the deer. Several times people have 
had conversation with him. 

It is reported among the Indians that this strange being was last 


1. The French Canadians who have heard of him through the Indians call him 
** roi des caribous ”. 
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seen some seven years ago by Moutagnais hunters led by old man 
named St. Onge, from Bersimis. The place of the encounter was up 
near Lake Mitchikamau. 

He has told the Indians that he was twenty-one years old when 
he abandoned his kind and that that time was some forty years ago. 
He belonged originally to the Seven Islands division of the Naskapi. 
He has told the Montagnais that their troubles in life arise from kill- 
ing the caribou too freely. When they meet his herd he allows them 
to kill only as many caribou as they need to feed themselves and 
renew their apparel. Among the Lake St. John Montagnais there is 
one, old Napanee, who claims to have had a personal experience with 
Atakwabe’o. From him is also derived the name of a river flowing 
into the Ashwapmouchouan below O’asiemshkau, and also a small 
lake, namely Tikowapi river and lake. This is the testimony of the 
Montagnais of Lake St. John in general. 


THE CANNIBAL, MAMILTEHEO, “ HE WHO HAS A HAIRY HEART. ”? 


Mamiltehe’o was a very dangerous cannibal who lived during the 
winter by eating human beings, though in summer he lived like a 
good man eating game like other people. In the summer, however, 
no one knew him or they would have killed him. He was a very 
powerful sorcerer. 

But there was another sorcerer named Kanowe’o, “ He who kills at 
a great distance (with an arrow), ” who even surpassed Mamiltehe’o 
in power. This is the story of their struggle. One time Kanowe’o 
decided to try to kill Mamiltehe’o. He went to meet him by the shore 
of a lake. Beavers lived in the lake. Kanowe’o pretended to be very 
poor, cold and hungry. When Mamiltehe’o saw him, he did not know 
him and came down to him to ask him what he was doing. Said 
Kanowe'’o, “I am dying of cold and hunger. If you come and help 
me, I shall not starve.” Then said Mamiltehe’o, “Oh! I will come 
again tomorrow and help you kill the beavers. I have sons. I have 
seven of them. They are going to aid you to work and kill your 
beavers.” But Mamiltehe’o said to himself, “ What a pity he is so 
thin! I am going to fatten him up. My sons will have to work for 
him to get the beavers and feed him up. ” He said to his wife when he 
got back to camp, “ When Kanowe’o is fat we will kill him. ” 

So Mamiltehe’o spoke to Kanoweo and said, “ Go get your family 
and come here tocamp, and I will call up my family so that we can all 
live together.” That evening he went back to his wigwam and sat 
opposite the fire. He began to cry. One of his sons said, “ What is 
the matter ? Our father cries so. Perhaps he has seen Kanowe'o who, 


1. Told by Pi‘tabenokweo. 
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everybody knows, is so powerful. ” Mamiltehe’o answered, “ It is not 
he that I saw. The man I saw was almost dead of hunger. He was 
very sad. I fear we cannot eat him for he is too thin, unless we work 
for him and his wife, and get food for them so that they will get 
fatter. Tomorrow we will go and camp with them. We will help 
make them into good flesh. ” 

The next day they met and camped together. Mamiltehe’o had 
seven sons, Kanowe’o had two little boys. Now Kanowe’o said to the 
sons of Mamiltehe’o, “Go down far into the woods and cut some 
wood so that we can close up the hole to catch the beavers. Your 
father and I will go out and cut a hole in the ice (so that we can bar 
the entrance to the beaver house when you bring the wood). ” The 
boys went. Then Kanowe’o said to his companion, “ You cut the ice, 
I will watch you. For me, I am too weak to work. ” Mamiltehe’o took 
the ice-chisel and commenced to cut the ice. When the hole was big 
enough, Kanowe’o took his chisel and struck Mamiltehe’o in the back. 
He pushed him into the hole under the ice. Mamiltehe’o disappeared 
under the ice. Now Kanowe’o had hidden an otterskin quiver full of 
arrows near at hand. When the seven boys came back loaded with 
wood as he had commanded, he killed them all with his arrows. 
Whereupon the wife of Mamiltehe’o came running up with nine old 
women that they were keeping to fatten up for eating. Mamiltehe’o’s 
wife was ahead of the others. She asked Kanowe'o, “ Where is my 
man?” Kanowe’o answered, “I was using your man to close up the 
entrance to the beaver house. He is frozen now.” The wife of 
Mamiltehe’o laughed. “Ha! you liar! My man is too powerful for 
you to have done what you say. ” At this word she took the axe to kill 
Kanowe'o, but he struck up the axe and cut her back in two. Then 
Kanowe’o asked the other old women, “ Do you eat people? ” They 
all cried, “No!” But two of them exclaimed to the others, “ You do 
eat them yourselves. Just look at us who do not eat Christians. Look 
at our stomachs. ” Kanowe’o looked and saw many cuts of the knife 
which Mamiltehe’o had made to see if they were fat enough to eat. 
These two cut ones, who were slaves, Kanowe’o kept and spared. But 
the others, he killed them all. That was the finish of the family of 
Mamiltehe’o. 

Afterward Kanowe’o pulled Mamiltehe’o out of the lake. He saw 
that he actually had hair to the length of a hand hanging from his 
heart like a beard, as his name indicated. 


WOODCHUCK AND HER CHILDREN. 


The woodchuck had a den. There she and her children lived in the 
winter. “ Don’t go outside, ” she told her children, “ the winter is too 
cold.” And (so one day) the young woodchucks said, “ Wonder what 
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our mother is doing (now), for she has been away a very long time. ’ 
So they said. While their mother was sleeping they looked at her 
teeth, their mother’s teeth. Then they saw fresh grass (on her teeth). 
And they said, “ Our mother is hiding it from us that it is summer. 
We will leave out mother.” They ran away (out of the den) while 
she was asleep, their mother. “ What is this! Fine green grass ! ” 
(they exclaimed when they got outside). Then they ate the grass. 
They liked it very much, that green grass. (This is assumed to be the 
origin of the customs of the woodchuck.) 


ATCE'N. 


Atce’n isa giant who eats people. He goes about and when he finds 
tracks of people he follows them to camp and sits there in the snow 
till night when all are asleep and then enters and cuts their heads off 
and eats them all up. 


THE WITIGO OR “ CANNIBAL. ” 


The Indians were camping near a lake. They had set up their con- 
juror’s lodge (wabinu’) to learn the whereabouts of the witigo, because 
every year, when they came to this place, the conjuror saw the witigo 
there. One day while the conjuror was there at work he met another 
Indian, and said “ We must kill that witigo.” The other man said, 
“We cannot do it, our magic power is too weak. ” “ But I will make 
my brother come (and help us), ” said the man. So he conjured, and 
after a while his brother came and erected his camp. He said to his 
wife, “ Cut enough fire-wood for two days; Iam going away. ” Then 
he departed to try to capture the witigo. He went on and climbed a 
mountain near the lake, and from here he beheld the wtigo far away. 
Then he set up his conjuring lodge and called up his guardian spirit 
(nictu't). He then was able to see, through his spiritual vision, a 
missionary-priest on his way to these Indians to treat with them. Then 
he finished his conjuring and went in the direction where the priest 
was coming and met him near the lake. He said to the priest, “ We 
are all going to die here because the witigo has come among us and 
we cannot kill him. ” But the priest said, “Oh no, my child, he is 
not dangerous. We will kill him.” Then the priest walked along on 
the ice, out on the lake, and there waited for the witigo. At last the 
cannibal appeared, coming across the lake to kill the people, and the 
priest met him. The priest raised his crucifix, whereupon the witigo 
fell dead on the ice. 


THE HUNTER WHO MARRIED THE BEAVER. 


A hunter once had a dream in which a female beaver appeared to 
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him and desired him to join her kind and become her husband. He 
followed the instructions of his dream and went to live with the bea- 
vers. Before this time the beavers did not know how to build damsacross 
the streams. But the man taught them how to construct dams to raise 
the waters of their ponds for their protection. They always, however, 
lived in the beaver “cabin.” The place where this took place is known 
as Watabami'ck “ beaver cave, ” a cranny far up on Oasiemshkau river 
where a deep cave is to be seen in which the man lived. At the foot of 
a great water-fall there is a rock appearing in the form of a beaver, 
which is a transformation of the beaver husband. The water-fall is 
known as Kaksabasta’c. 


A LEGEND OF THE IROQUOIS ATTACK ON THE MONTAGNAIS 
AT LAKE ST. JOHN. 


Years ago there was nothing more than a log camp at Pointe Bleue 
at Lake St. John where the buildings of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
trading establishment now are. Here the company was represented by 
a single white man, the “ boss,” who held the post and traded with 
the Montagnais. One time the Iroquois to the number of thirty or 
forty men came down Iroquois River which flows from the west 
emptying into Lake St. John a few miles above the Montagnais Village 
at Pointe Bleue. The Iroquois came in a big canoe which they hid 
among the bushes while they s!ept under cover. In the morning, just 
at day-break, they crept up the beach toward Pointe Bleue. Each 
warrior had his own signal call, imitating the thrush, the sparrow, and 
so on. When they were all gathered in the proper place for a surprise 
attack they agreed that the signal should be the hoot of an owl. They 
attacked the Montagnais camps, and killed all except one man and his 
wife. These two fled to the trading post and with the “ boss” there 
barricaded themselves to defend the place. The next morning the Iro- 
quois in their canoes paddled past the point and landed near the 
buildings. When they were out on the shore in a mass, the “ boss” 
and the Montagnais fired their big guns and killed all the Iroquois. 
Since that time this trader has been remembered by the name “ Mack‘- 
nadowe a,” meaning “ Bear Iroquois. ” The dead Iroquois were buried 
on the point. The Iroquois used to attack the Montagnais to get 
captives. They led them away by thongs. Should the Montagnais 
captives suffer in the winter by freezing, their captors would thaw 
them out by burning them. 


THE DWARF PEOPLE, APCI'LNIC. 


In the remote bush dwells a race of dwarfs called apci’Inic, “ the little 
people.” They are about knee high to men and live in the ground or 
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in the thickets. They possess the peculiar quality of sudden magical 
disappearance. 

When they are seen by men they disappear from vision the instant 
they have placed themselves behind any object. Some of the hunters 
claim to have heard them rustling among the heaps of leaves or in a 
pile of brush. They are friendly to man and their appearance is 
accepted as an omen of warning. To them also is attributed a fondness 
for stealing human children and later leaving them at a distant place. 
At present there is living at Lake Mistassini, at least there was 
recently, a young man, slow of wit, named Pileated Woodpecker 
(Meme’o). He was found wandering in the woods at a point on 
the shores of this lake where signs of the dwarfs have occasionally 
been seen. He was unable to speak at the time and seemed not to 
know where he had come from nor who his people were. The Mis- 
tassini Indians who adopted him think that he had been stolen from 
some far-distant district by the dwarfs and left by them when they 
were tired of him, for the Indians to rescue. 


MISTABEQ TRIES TO KILL THE GIANT BEAVERS. 


Mistabeo went to kill the beaver up at the headwaters of Mistassini 
River where they had a great pond and dam. He broke the dam to let 
the water out so he could kill them. Then he lay down across the 
dam to prevent them from going down stream. He intended to stay 
awake all night to kill them if they tried to cross over his body ; or in 
the morning when the dam got dry, to finish them. During the night 
the old beavers planned how they could escape. They sent the 
muskrat to see if Mistabeo was asleep. “ Go dive near him and see if 
he is asleep yet,” they said. They all used their wishing power to 
make him fall asleep. The muskrat went near where Mistabeo lay and 
splashed around and learned that he was wide awake. “No, ” he said 
when he came back, “he is not asleep.” They all used their wishing 
power again and asked muskrat to go look once more. It was then 
just after midnight. He went and splashed near Mistabeo who had 
only closed his eyes. Pishtegu'm! the noise he made. But Mistabeo was 
awake. They waited. Later they asked him to go again and this time, 
just before daylight, he went and splashed loud, pishtegu'm ! Mistabeo 
did not move. So muskrat came back and said, “ Yes, he sleeps. ” 
The water was now getting very low so they had to hurry. The female 
beaver said to the male, “ You go first, then the four little ones, then 
I will come last.” 

The male beaver went to where Mistabeo lay and jumped over him 
and went down the Mistassini River. Then each of the four little ones 
crept gently over him without arousing him and got past also. Last 
came the female beaver. Before she jumped over Mistabeo, she took 
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an armful of mud and daubed it all over his face, eyes, nose, and 
ears. “ Now you will sleep.” And she jumped over him. They all fled 
downstream. 

Mistabeo jumped up and had to get all the mud off his face. He 
chased them toward Lake St. John. It was a long chase, over two hun- 
dred miles. He chased them across the lake and tried to stop them at 
the Grand Discharge. But they all got through, swimming between 
and around his legs, except the female who, to avoid him, dove back 
into the lake toward Mistassini Point. Mistabeo took one step and 
reached the point. Then she dived again before he could seize her. 
She came up at Pointe Bleue and he missed her again. Then she dove 
and passed down the Grand Discharge and escaped. They all reached 
the sea swimming down the Saguenay. The falls are now called 
Kastsegau, “ where the rocks are cut down. ” 


TALES FROM THE MisTassini BAND OF NASKAPI.' 


ORIGIN OF THE BELUGA.’ 


There was once a woman who was a cannibal and who had two 
sons. Both of them were ugly and very dark like herself. Another 
woman had one son, light-skinned and handsome. Once the cannibal 
woman wanted the light boy herself. She took him from his mother, 
and nursed him as her own. By her magic power she could accomplish 
her will and so she wished the light boy to grow up quickly. He 
became large and she was proud of him. He did not know but that 
the cannibal was his own mother, nor did the others. Once the dark 
boys asked their mother why the other boy was light and handsome 
and they were dark and ugly, and she answered, “ Because you two 
were born in the night-time and he in the day. ” So things went 
on. 

One time the light boy’s real mother came to camp and took him 
with her. (To do so she caused him to became small again, as he was 
when he was first taken as a baby.) They had killed a moose, and they 
came back to camp to get a toboggan, and they told the cannibal 
woman. This was to get her to go off for a time so they could escape. 
The cannibal woman thought she would go and steal the meat and so 
off she went following the tracks. 

The boy and his mother stayed behind and using magic she sent 
the toboggan on by itself, but told jit to run to one side of her tracks 
so she would not hear it. Soit did and as she went along she expected 


1. Recorded in native text (Mistassini) from the dictation of Chief Joseph Kurtness, 
now of Lake St. John, and his father, Kwaka, in 1915. 
2. Wabmek‘w, ‘ white fish ”, Delphinapterus leucas. 
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them to follow but they did not. Soon she heard the toboggan and 
thought (as it was late in spring and there was a good crust) that they 
were trying to pass her. But when she got to the moose, there was 
the toboggan and nobody there. She cut up the moose and put the 
meat on the sled and expected it travel of itself as it had done. But 
it didn’t. 

In the meantime, while the cannibal woman was absent, the mother 
of the light boy killed the two dark boys and went about the camp, 
smearing bear grease on all objects thereabout so they would not tell 
what had happened. This was to satisfy their spirits so they would 
keep still when the cannibal woman came and asked questions. She 
put grease in the mouths of the two dead boys and stood them up in 
the door of the wigwam, looking out. She put bear grease on every- 
thing in sight: all the stump tops near the camp so they could not 
speak, all chips, gun barrels, bark, baskets, bags, pails, bows, arrows, 
clothes, moccasins, stones, and everything else. Then the light boy 
became small again and his mother started off with him through the 
woods. 

After a while the cannibal woman came home and saw her two boys 
standing in the doorway. As she came in she said, “ What are you 
standing there for?” No answer came forth. She knocked them down 
and they fell back. 

She looked and found grease in their mouths but she could not 
make them speak. So she asked everything about her but could get no 
answer. At last among the litter she found a comb and she asked the 
comb. It told her who it was that had done the work and she started 
in pursuit. 

The light boy and his mother went far, and soon they came to a 
big river. They could not cross it. Soon they saw a gull and called it 
to help them across. But the gull said, “ No. My back is sore. ” 
Finally they offered some bear grease, and the gull took them over and 
got the grease. 

Pretty soon along came the cannibal woman and asked the gull to 
take her across, but the gull answered as he had answered the light 
woman. The cannibal woman coaxed the gull, and it took her on its 
back and when half way across started to fly and spilled the cannibal 
woman off. She fell into the water, and started to follow, swimming 
under water. The light boy had made a spearand when he saw where 
she was by the streaks on the water as she came near shore, he struck 
her on the head, making a hole, and killed her. She became the 
white whale, wab'’mek”, and the hole made by the spear may still 
be seen close by the animal’s ear. 


TSAKA BEC. 
Tsaka’bec was the principal hero. One time a ship came to the 
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north and the people aboard it had nothing to eat. Tsaka’bec lived 
nearby and he fed them. He lived on squirrels and kept the bodies for 
himself but he gave the white people the legs. Finally he could not get 
any more so the white people starved. 


TSAKA BEC SNARES THE MOON. 


At that time there was no night. Both the sun and moon had their 
paths in the sky and one was above the horizon all the time. Tsaka’bec 
decided to change it. His sister had given him a few hairs from her 
head and said, “ Whenever you want to get anything, get it with 
this.” So one day Tsaka’bec began singing and asked for another 
hair. The sister said, “ Youare up to something.” “ No, ” he answered. 
Then she gave him another hair, and it was a snare. He set the 
snare at one end of the moon’s trail and caught it. It was dark for 
a while. Then Tsaka’bec went to his sister and he was crying because 
of what he had done. 

He had, once upon a time, taken all the small animals and put 
them in a bag: mice, moles, squirrels, shrews, insects, and small crea- 
tures. He asked his sister to bring him his bag of animals. She said, 
“What do you want to do ?” “Oh! Nothing, but bring me them. ” 
He took them and went to loosen the moon from the snare. One after 
another they tried and died, until at last the shrew succeeded, and the 
moon came up as it isnow, and so it followed that the sun and moon 
became as they are now, and day and night are regulated for the good 
of man. 


TSAKA BEC MARRIES THE DAUGHTERS OF A CANNIBAL 


A long time ago Tsoka’bec was taking care of his sister. He said, 
“ Who are they over there who are scraping skins ? ” (He had refer- 
ence to some girls he saw at a distance. ) Then his sister said to him, 
“ Their mother is the one who boils people whole (and eats them). ” 
He went to see those girls scraping skins. Thus they say it was. Those 
girls he went to see said, when he came up to them laughing, “ Don’t 
laugh so loud when you laugh!” They said to him, “ Our mother 
will hear you, for we cannot even go with any man (on account of) 
our mother. ” He laughed still louder. Their mother called them, 
“ Who is laughing ? It seems to be the sound of a man laughing. ” 
The girls said to their mother, “ It is only our scrapers. We are throw- 
ing them at the whiskey-jacks. ”' 

The mother went out to see her daughters. (And she observed 


1. These birds afford the Indians much amusement by their boldness in trying to 
steal meat. 
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Tsaka’bec there.) She went for her kettle,and to get waterto boil him 
in. She went up to him where he sat, this Tsaka’bec, with her daugh- 
ters. She wanted to break his back (so as to get him more easily in 
the kettle), but he said to her, “Don’t break my back ! for by doing 
that you won’t get any grease out of me.? Boil me whole, so that 
you will get more grease from me in that way. ” Again he said, 
“ When my ear ornaments make a noise you will know that I am 
cooked. ” He had asked his sister before he left home to bring him 
one of his “ grease-bags, ” > and he had put it inside his shirt. Now 
while the kettle was boiling he squeezed out some grease from it and 
it spread over the water in the kettle. Then he caused his ear orna- 
ments to make a noise, and the old woman took the kettle off the 
fire. When she had done so, her daughters said, “ If you are glad 
about your dinner, sit very close to your kettle so that you can look 
at it. ” “ Yes, ” she answered. Then she sat close and looked at her 
kettle and while she was looking into it Tsaka’bec sprang out. She 
was scalded to death, this great woman. 

Tsaka’bec went over to the girls. He took them home to his tent 
and made them his two wives. 


THE BEAR ABDUCTOR.* 


A long time ago a bear captured a child, and kept him to raise. He 
fed him on fishes. For three years he raised that boy. After three years 
were past, the man set out to see his son, — that man, the one 
whose son was captured. In the bear’s den they were, the bear and 
the boy. In that very place (the father) went to search for his son. 
By that time he (the son) had no clothing left. But the man carried on 
his back some clothing to dress up his son. When he got to the place, 
that man, over at the bear’s den, the bear did not wish to give up the 
bov. And then the man shot him with an arrow, that bear, and 
killed him. He dressed him up and took him home to his camp.(Said 
his son, in referring to his life with the bear), ‘* When we knew that 
any one saw us, he (the bear) would put me on his back and he would 
run away very fast. ” 


LEGEND OF NORTH STAR. 


People of another (earlier) world were living in a village. They 


2. Avery discouraging prospect for the Montagnais, who judge good food by the 
superabundance of grease it contains. 

3. This is the small grease container made of the bladder of some small animal, 
which the hunter cafries with him. When food is prepared he squeezes a little grease 
from the bladder intoit. It is called opitcima'n. 

4. Narrated by Kakwa in the Lake St. John dialect, though the story was one 
from the Mistassini. 
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knew that a new world was going to be formed. One day some of 
them started to quarrel. Among them was North Star. The others 
fell upon him and were going to kill him, but he fled and soared into 
the sky, all after him. When they saw that they could not get him 
they declared, “ Well! Let him be, he is North Star, and will be of 
good use to serve the people of the world that is to come, as a guide 
by night in their travels. ” So the North Star became the guide of the 
people. 


THE SUMMER BROUGHT NORTH AND THE ORIGIN OF THE 
CONSTELLATION URSUS MAJOR. 


A long time ago there was a child who had lots of lice. And they 
left him. Other people came and took him to bring him up. They 
killed his lice, all but two which they left on him, one male and one 
female. He said, “ As long as man lives it will be a pastime for him 
(to pick lice from his head). ” Then he went away carrying his kettle 
on his back. He went to see the man who was the owner of the child. 
When he came to them, he stayed with them. He lived with them, 
but he did nothing while he was there, and then he went away. 

In the morning when he left them, the child cried. Then they 
started off. The child was always crying, even when they gave him 
things to play with. They even made a bow for him. But he kept on 
crying just the same. “ What can we do?” they said, “for he does 
not stop crying.” Then the child said, “Not until I have summer 
birds that I can shoot with my arrow will I stop crying. Only then 
will I stop.” When the boy had said this, the people said, “ We are 
ready (to go and get what he wants). ” 

They started out to get summer. “ How will we ever manage to get 
for him what he wants so that he will stop ? What shall we do ? It is 
so far away. Leave the otter behind. Don’t let him go with us. He 
has the habit of laughing too much. He will spoil it for us.” “ What 
do you say about me?” said the otter. “ You stay, don’t you go, 
because you will get more when they divide the grease.” “No,” 
said the otter, “I will go, for I too pity him, that boy, for crying. 
You keep your grease,” he said. When they got started, they came 
first to the house of the beaver. He was going to share the grease. As 
they were dividing up the grease, when they got half-way with it, 
the otter started laughing. They jumped on him; they tickled him, 
when he was crawling out. At last he could not hear on account of 
so much laughing. Then he gave back what he had (his share of the 
grease). They went back to where they had started from. 

When they arrived there at their camps, the boy was still crying, 
and they said, “ We will try again to go. But we will go without 
the otter.” “I am going to go too, ” said the otter; “ if you go without 
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me, you will not be able to enter the beaver’s house when we reach 
it.” “That’s all right, ” they said. They started again, and when they 
came to the beaver they told the otter not to bother about going in. 
They said, “ We will bring out your share.” “Oh, that’s all right, ” 
he said. They went in, the rest of them. After they had all sat down 
with the beaver, they were going to divide the bear grease. Then 
again he gave the strangers something to eat, and they said to the 
beaver, “ There is one of our companions who did not come in.” He 
gave them each something to e,t. After they had eaten they gave the 
beaver some tobacco. When thzy went out they carried to the otter 
his share of the grease. “ My share must have been bigger, ” he told 
them ; “ you must have eaten some of it.” When he had told them 
this, they started out again and arrived where the summer was. 

There was a very big long wigwam. “ Wonder where the summer 
is lying in there?” they said. “Some one go in first.” “ Who will it 
be who goes?” They said to one of them, “ You go.” This time it 
was the bird. “ No,” said the bird. “ When I fly I make too much 
noise with my wings. Some one else go.” But they said to him, 
“Let us see. You fly close to our heads.” He flew close to their 
heads, but they could hardly hear his wings. “ That’s the one, ” they 
said; “let him go.” He flew over and alighted on the tent. He 
looked through a hole in the door, and he saw where the summer 
was kept. 

Those in the tent (feeling that some one was looking at them) said, 
“Some one is looking at us. We had better look for him. It seems 
like a stranger, by the way he acts.” Thus they spoke. “ From which 
direction does he seem to be looking?” Then one old man said, 
“From the daylight direction. That is the direction from whence he 
is looking at us,” said he. At last they saw him. Two small eyes. 
“Here is the one who is looking at us,” they said, “ Who is it?” 
Some said, “It appears to be a stranger. What can we ever do with 
him ? However, don’t let him come in.” They tried to see him, and 
they ran out, but they saw nothing. “ Nonsense, it is nothing but 
imagination, ” said they; “it can’t be anything. ” 

Then they saw a muskrat swimming far out in the water. They 
said, “ A stranger appears to be coming. Invite him to come in.” 
They called to him. “ You swimming, who are you?” He answered, 
“Tam muskrat, always going around alone, ” he said. “ Haven’t you 
any neighbors ?” “No, ” he said, “I am always alone. ” “ Then swim 
ashore. ” The muskrat swam ashore. “ Come ashore, ” they told him. 
“T never come ashore on the land, only on the rocks,” (said the 
muskrat). “ If you come ashore, we will give you some grease to eat, ” 
they said. “Oh, throw some over here to me,” said he. Then they 
threw him some grease, and he ate it. “I can’t find any taste to it, ” 
he said. “I made a mistake, I mixed water in my mouth. Throw me 
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some grease again, ” he said, “this time a bigger piece.” They threw 
him some grease again. “If you come ashore you will get a bigger 
share, ’ " they said. When he had eaten it, they asked him, “Ts that 
good ? If it is good, come ashore, ” they said. ‘ ‘Tt is good, ” said he, 
“only it is too rich.” Then he started to swim away. “ Don’t tell 
anybody that you have seen us,” he was told. “No,” he said. Then 
he spoke to himself, “I am going to tell it pretty soon,” he said. 
Then he dove; they could not see the muskrat any more. 

The muskrat searched for his companions. Together they arrived 
with that bird who had peeped in upon the Summer. That bird said, 
“Just the length of the big tent, the ridge pole just at mid-day points, 
leaning exactly toward where the Summer lies. ” Muskrat said (to his 
friends), “ Every morning they paddle after moose over the narrows. ” 
(He referred to the habits of the people who were guarding the Sum- 
mer.) Then the muskrat was told, “ Tonight go and gnaw their pad- 
dles, and likewisse bite through the bottoms of their canoes. ” So he was 
told. “ As soon as it is morning swim over there in the narrows, 
pushing the root of a tree in the place where the moose generally 
swim across. ” 

The sucker and the sturgeon were accustomed to guard the Summer, 
so they were told. Accordingly the muskrat swam pushing the tree 
so that it looked just like the antlers of a moose swimming by. As it 
grew light in the morning they saw the branches just like the antlers 
of a moose swimming by. One of them said, “ Moose is swimming 
over there.” They all ran out, and jumped into their canoes. But the 
sucker and the sturgeon, the keepers of the Summer, stayed back. 
The others pursued the moose a little ways out there in the water. 
Thereupon the People of the North rushed in (from their hiding 
places). Some of them dipped up some sturgeon glue (from a vessel 
standing near) and pasted up the mouths of sucker and sturgeon so 
that they were not able to cry out for help. Then they (the People 
of the North) took hold of the Summer. They ran outside and ran 
off with it. The sucker and the sturgeon could not call for help because 
their mouths were glued up. One of them picked up an arrow, punched 
it in his mouth, and called out, “Our Summer they have taken from 

’ That’s what they said, that sucker and sturgeon. “They have 
taken from us our Summer,” so they said. “Sho! paddle back 
quickly.” They tried to paddle back hard and their paddles broke 
(where Muskrat had gnawed them). Others sank to the bottom 
(where he had made holes in their canoes). After a while some of 
them ran into the camp. “ What’s that you said ?” they asked of the 
sucker and the sturgeon. “ They have taken our Summer away from 

’ (they answered.) “Then we will go after them, ” they said. 

They started in pursuit and soon they caught up to them. “Now 
they are overtaking us, ” cried (the pursued). “ Who will engage them 
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and delay them?” “You will!” the otter was told. “ Run under or 
inside a stump!” he was told. He ran into one. The pursuers came 
up. “ Ma! (Hello!)” they said, “where is one of them ? Oh! here 
he is in this hole! Get hold of him!” They seized him. “ What 
will be his manner of death?” One of them said, “ Throw him into 
the fire.” The otter said, “ You will all make yourselves sick, and 
die when the flames spread out (if you do that).” Then it was said 
concerning the otter, “Strike him to death!” “That will cause your 
deaths when I bleed from the wound!” “Then let’s drown him in 
the water!” The otter cried in great terror, “ Nawe, nawe, nawe 
(Horrors !)” Then they seized him and threw him in the water. After 
a while over there way out in the water he emerged. He called, “ This 
is were I live. To die here is impossible for me. ” 

Again they started off after those who were fleeing with the 
Summer. Again they almost overtook them. When they came close, 
the pursued ones said, “ Who will engage them again to delay them?” 
The fisher was told, “ You, fisher! ” So he was told. “ What shall I 
do?” he said. “Run up a tree,” they told him. He ran up a tree, 
and the pursuers came to that place. One arrived first. “ Where is 
he?” “He must be up in the tree. Look for him! ” They saw fisher 
up in the tree, and they shot at him. They only ripped off a little of 
his tail, for he ran around behind the tree so fast that they could not do 
anything to him. They said, “ Where is the most expert bow-man ? ” 
“He has not yet arrived.” At last he came along. “Now!” he was 
told. “ We cannot do anything to fisher. It is your turn.” He shot 
at him. Twice he shot at him, but he did not hit him once. He said, 
“This time I'll shoot you with an arrow right. ” He shot him. Fisher 
flew off toward the sky with the arrow (sticking in him). They did 
not know how that was. Then they looked in the sky and saw fisher. 
“We could kill him, ” they said, “ but it will be a sign for man when 
he comes here in the future, the Fisher Star.” * So they said. 

Again they wanted to pursue him. But everywhere, all about, they 
heard the summer birds and saw them at the same time. At the same 
time they saw the child shooting the birds with an arrow. When they 
saw it they went back in different directions. 


STORY OF THE IROQUOIS. 


The Iroquois used to come and tie the Montagnais by the wrists 
around a post and then with a knife they would slowly cut the flesh 
from their arms and legs and roast it on a fire and say, “ That’s good, ” 
and they would eat it. Sometimes they would pour boiling water on 
the flesh of their captives and then scrape it off. 


1. This be-ame the constellation Ursa Major. 
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LEGEND OF THE BIG ROCK FROM WHICH LAKE MISTASSINI 
TAKES ITS NAME. 


The big rock (micta'cini), which has given its name to the great 
lake and to the tribe inhabiting the surrounding country, is accounted 
for by a story. Ages ago a great conjurer was killed by another who 
was stronger than he, but his body became a big rock, a memorial of 
him. That is now the big rock near the outlet of Lake Mistassini. 
There is a cave in its side and if stones are thrown into it a resound- 
ing ringing comes forth, which is his spirit responding. 
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MICMAC TALES 


BY TRUMAN MICHELSON." 


THE MAN WHO MARRIED THE BEAVER.? 


There was once a young man of the Micmac Indians who was quite 
a hunter. He had never in all his life done anything but hunt, and 
was always anxious to go into the woods when the fall came. He would 
start off all alone, thinking nothing of staying the whole winter by 
himself in the forest. He was used to being alone, however, for he was 
an orphan. When he was quite little his father died, and he had 
always lived with his mother. His mother often remonstrated with 
him for going alone into the woods and staying so long — she was 
afraid that he might injure himself in some way, or be taken sick, 
and there would be no one to help him or take care of him. “ You 
might die, ” said his mother, “and no one would know anything 
about is and it would not be easy to find your dead body. ” The boy 
said nothing however and though his mother tried hard to persuade 
him to stay at home he would not do it, and when fall came he was 
ready to go again. 

When he had his supplies for the winter ready, he started off and 
journeyed for some time before he came to the place where he would 
camp. When he finally reached a place he liked, he struck camp, and 
leaving all his supplies there he started off trapping. For some time he 
trapped beavers, going from brook to brook. Finally he came to a 
brook where there was a whole family of beavers, but it was too late 
in the evening to set traps for them. The next day he trapped quite a 
few, and stayed there until he had finally got the whole family. On 
the night of the day on which he trapped the last of the family of beav- 
ers he went to sleep by the brook and dreamed of another brook 
where there was another family of beavers. The next morning when 
he awoke he pondered whether or not he would return to his camp or 
go on until he found the brook which he had dreamed of. Finally he 
made up his mind that he would search for the brook, so he packed 
up his things and started on. He travelled all day and night, and all 
the next dayand night — for several days he travelled on until at last 
he knew that he was lost. He did not know which way to turn_ to go 
back to his camp. However he would not stop but kept right on trav- 


1. Printed by permission of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
2. Written in English by Chief Nicholas Jerome, St. Anne de Restigouche, P.Q., 
1910. 
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elling. At last he came to a moose yard in which there were three 
moose. He killed all three of them, so that even if he stayed there 
until spring he would be sure to have enough to eat, and then when 
the spring did come the days would be long and he would be able to find 
his way back to camp.The next morning, after he had killed the moose, 
he started on again, and that evening he came to a brook which he fol- 
lowed down stream until he came to a place where a whole family of 
beavers were. There was a hole in the ice where the beavers came out 
so he fixed himself a place near the hole, and sat down to wait for 
them, thinking that he would shoot some of them as they came out. 
It was about noon time, and the sun shone brightly. He had his bow 
and arrows close to him and his axe was near by. He seated himself 
comfortably to wait for the appearance of the beavers, and he fell 
asleep. Just as he was about to awake, he heard some one speak to 
him. “ Are you asleep ? ” the voice said. He opened his eyes and saw 
a nice-looking young girl standing before him. He looked up and said, 
“ Yes, I fell asleep. ” “ You must be lonely, ” said the girl. “I am 
lonely, ” said the boy. “Come with me and we will go to my home, ” 
said the girl. She went to the hole in the ice and dove down in, and 
the young man followed her. The bottom of the pond proved to be a 
road. It was a beautiful day and they walked along until they came toa 
two-storied house which they entered. Here the young man saw an 
old man, four boys, and a girl. The young girl who had brought the 
boy to the house said to the old woman who was there, “ Mother, 
I found my companion. ” “ He is nocompanion, daughter, he is your 
husband, ” said the old woman. So the young man lived with them. 

In the spring they scattered along the brooks and rivers. After the 
ice was gone, they floated down-stream and stayed along the banks all 
summer. 

Of course the young man and his wife were together, and they did 
not know where the rest were. When the fall came again, his wife 
said, “ I think we had better make our way back home for the win- 
ter. ” They started up the river. It took them quite a while to get to 
their home, but when they arrived they found the old folks and the 
boys all there. Old man beaver said to the young ones, “My boys, get 
to work, get to work. Gather up plenty of food for we will want it 
all ; the winter is long. ” So the boys got to work and gathered up all 
the food they could find. They could not gather it very fast for their 
food consisted of white birch, round wood, and woods of all kinds, 
but the old beaver kept hurrying them on. The young Indian said to 
his father-in-law, “ Why do you hurry the boys so? They are 
working hard already. I will go with them and I will have plenty cut 
in half a night if the rest can bring it to our house.” Old beaver said, 
“ Son-in-law, I wish you would. ” 

Now it was just a little after dark”°when the young man started off 
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with his axe and commenced to cut the white birch wood, and every- 
thing else he could find. Everything he cut he threw into the pond and 
the others hauled it out to their houses, and before midnight the old 
beaver saw that they had enough for the winter. He went out and told 
them that they had enough cut. Now that they had no more to do, 
the old beaver said to them, “ Let us go to work now and make a place 
to hide, for I feel that we are in danger and that something will hap- 
pen before the winter is over. ” So they all started making their 
hiding places, the young Micmac and his wife made a place just for the 
two of them. When they had finished making their retreat they stayed 
at home. One day about the middle of winter the old beaver said 
to them, “ I feel sad, danger is near. ” Sure enough they heard a 
noise overhead on the snow, and looking up they saw four men. These 
men had been hunting all winter and had found the place of this family 
of beavers. They tore away the dam and let the water drain out: The 
beavers saw that they were all to be killed and they started to hide. 
The young Micmac and his wife went to their hiding place, he made 
his wife go in ahead of him and then he went in right behind her. 
When the men had drained away the water from the beaver pond, 
they found all of the beavers but two and killed them. Then they 
searched all around the pond for the other two, looking under the roots 
of the trees and everywhere. At last they found them. One of the men 
looked in, and of course he saw the Indian first, but he did not know 
that it was an Indian. When he reached in to drag out the beavers, he 
grabbed hold of the hind leg by the ankle. He thought it was a very 
large leg for a beaver, and he said to the other men. “ Watch out 
now, for I am going to throw it out on the snow. Get ready to grab it, 
but do not strike it down or hurt it. ” So the men stood around and 
he pulled it out of the hole and threw it on the snow. Of course the 
young Indian tried to get away, but they grabbed him, and then they 
saw that he was a young man, the young man who had been lost for 
so long a time. They knew him before he was lost, and he knew 
them. When they had tamed him down a little they reached in and 
threw out the other beaver onto the snow and killed it before his eyes, 
and it was his wife! 

They took the young man with them. They saw that he was naked 
and that hair grew all over his body. The men happened to have some 
extra clothes so they dressed him and brought him home with them. 
That is the end and it was the young Micmac himself who told this 
story to the men after they got home. 


THE MAN WHO MARRIED AMONG THE GIANTS. ' 
There were once two young Micmac Indians who were chums, 


1. Written in English by Chief Nicholas Jerome, 1910. 
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and who were always together. One time they thought they would 
pole up the river in a canoe to hunt that winter. So they got an 
outfit together, putting in everything they should want for their win- 
ter’s supply. When they were finally ready they started off up the 
river. After a time they came to a place where they intended to hunt. 
They stopped and made a wigwam. When they had completed their 
camp they commenced trapping. They worked away together for 
some time. Now and then they would branch off in different direc- 
tions, but they were together most of the time. One day after they 
had been parted for some time, they came together again. They did 
not travel any that day. It was in the middle of winter, and in the 
forenoon one of them said to the other, “Let us go out and pick 
some gum.” The other said, “I don’t feel like going out for gum. 
You had better go out yourself, and I will cook some dinner. ” 

The one started out for the gum and travelled from tree to tree. He 
kept on for some time until he thought it was about time to go back 
to the wigwam, but he did not know how far away he was. As he 
started back and was walking along he heard a noise. He stopped and 
listened, yes, he heard a noise as of some one walking on snowshoes. 
He got behind a tree to see who it might be. The noise was coming 
toward him, so standing behind the tree he looked toward the sound 
and saw some one coming toward him. She was as tall as the trees 
and she was looking for gum also, coming along from tree to tree. 
She came toward the tree where the man was standing, and as she saw 
him she said, “Oh my, what a nice doll I have found for myself.” 
Then she suddenly picked up the man and put him in her bosom just 
as he was, snow-shoes, bows and arrows and all, even his axe. She 
walked away as though she carried nothing at all. 

When she got home she said to her mother, “ Mama, look what a 
nice doll I found for myself in the woods.” She took him out for 
them to see. When her father saw him, his snowshoes, bow and 
arrows, and ax, he said to himself, “This is not a doll, he is some 
great man of another tribe.” Again the girl said to her mother, 
“Tsn’t he a nice doll, Mama?” The father said, “ Daughter, that is 
not a doll, that is a man. He is not your doll, but he is your husband. ” 
That was all right, she liked him, and now he stayed among these 
Indians until one day he started off to the woods. 

He travelled until he came across a caribou. He killed it and carried 
it home just as it was, not stopping to skin it or anything. When he 
got home he left it outside and walked into the wigwam. His wife 
got up and took off his wet socks, brought out dry ones and put them 
on his feet and then brought him something to eat. After that she 
went outside and when she saw the caribou (only it was not a cari- 
bou in this country, it was merely a rabbit) she shouted to her mother 
saying, “Oh, mama, what a nice rabbit he killed.” The old woman 
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said, “ My dear daughter, bring it inside. ” So she took it in and the 
old woman took hold of it, took off its hide and cleaned it just as she 
would clean a rabbit ; she handled it just like a rabbit, and had it cleaned 
in no time. 

The next morning he started off again and he travelled around until 
he came across a moose track. He killed the moose and took it home, 
and when he got home, he left it outside again and walked in. His 
wife again took off his wet socks and put dry ones on his feet and 
when she had brought him something to eat, she went outside and 
when she saw the moose, she said to her mother, “ Mama, what a 
nice caribou he has killed. ” The old woman said, “ My dear daughter, 
bring it in.” The daughter took it in, and the two woman took hold 
of it and skinned it and had it clean in no time without ever letting 
it rest on the ground. 

When the man heard them call the moose a caribou, he thought 
to himself that a moose in this country must be awfully big, and he 
said to himself, “I killed a caribou, and it was only a rabbit. Now I 
have killed a moose and it is only a caribou. But if there are any 
moose in this country I must kill one before very long.” He thought 
all this to himself and said nothing to any one about it. That night 
after they had retired, the man said to his wife, “ My wife, are there 
any moose in this country ?” She said, “ Yes, there are moose. It is 
not very easy to kill them for they are not very plentiful, but there 
are some.” “ My dear,” said the man, “ if you would tell me where 
your people used to go to hunt the moose, I will try to kill one. ” His 
wife said, “If you go toward the rising sun and keep right on travel- 
ling in that direction until you come to the great mountains, and, 
when you get there, travel over the mountains, you will find one 
before very long.” 

The next morning he started off again and he travelled on until he 
came to the great ektadon. He found one of these great moose. He 
fired at it and drove his arrow straight through its heart and killed it. 
It was an immensely large animal — the man thought — so he cut 
out the heart and slinging it over his back he travelled back home. 
Near night-fall he reached his home, and he left his load outside the 
wigwam, and went inside. His wife took off his wet socks as usual, 
and after drying his feet she went outside. When she saw the heart, 
she called to her mother, “ Mama, he has killed a moose this time. ” 
She took the heart inside and the old man said to one of his sons, 
“ My son, go outside and shout to the people and let them know that 
there is moose-meat to haul.” The boy went out and shouted the 
news and they all rigged out their sleighs and got ready to haul the 
meat the next day. They all had to go, old and young, men, women 
and children. 

The old man said to him, “ My son-in-law, you do not need to go. 
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You can stay at home with your wife, for you have done enough to 
kill the moose when there is so little snow.” But his wife rigged up 
a sled to go along with the crowd, so he thought he would go too, 
and fixed a sleigh for himself. He got it made that night, and in the 
morning, before day-break, they all started off. He and his wife took 
their time, not keeping up with the rest as they did not start until 
after daylight, so the crowd was away ahead of them. When they got 
out of sight of the village, she started away trom the road, and he 
followed her. She said, “ We will take a short cut, and get ahead of 
them. ” She picked him up and put him in the bosom of her dress, fas- 
tened his sleigh onto her own, and started off. She was the fastest 
walker in the village, so she walked swiftly along until she knew that 
she was ahead of the crowd. Then she stopped, took her man from the 
bosom of her dress, gave him his own sleigh, and they started on again, 
side by side until they came to the place where he had killed the moose. 
The man built a fire and was fixing a place for the night, but the crowd 
behind found their tracks, and they said to one another, “ They are 
ahead of us.” When the crowd reached the place where the man and 
woman were, they had their fires fixed for the night. The rest of the 
people got to work and built fires and fixed places for the night. 

They each cut a chunk of meat from the moose, put it on a skewer 
and stood it in front of the fire to roast. His wife did the same, but he 
himself was in no hurry about cooking his supper. The woman’s 
father said to her, “ My daughter, watch your husband tonight, and 
see how he feeds himself. He will cook for himself. He knows every- 
thing. ” The woman watched her husband to see how he would cook, 
but the man was tying up his load for the morning and when he 
looked up and saw a lot of meat on a skewer roasting before the fire, 
he said to his wife, “I will cook my own supper. ” She had her own 
meat roasting on the skewer. The man walked over to the meat and 
cut off a slice with his axe. He cut a piece big enough for his whole 
supper. Then he came to the fire, levelled some hot coals and when 
they were burning threw his chunk of meat on the coals. He left it 
for alittle while and then turned it over and it curled up. He took it 
off the fire with his poker and gave it a shake and commenced to eat 
it. He took two or three bites, coals and all, and swallowed them down, 
and had his supper before any of the rest of them. After supper was 
over they all fixed their loads for the next morning and then they 
went to sleep. 

Long before daybreak the next day the crowd had started home, 
but he and his wife took their time in starting and it was clear day- 
light when they were ready to start. As before she took her man and 
put him in the bosom of her dress, put his load on top of her own 
and travelled on. She took a short cut, and again she passed the crowd 
and left them a long way behind. When she was near home, she 
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stopped and took out the man and put him down and gave him his 
own load and they started on together and got home before the crowd. 
Now when all were at home, they had plenty to eat (I suppose in 
those days they ate nothing but wild meat) until spring. The first 
chance the woman had, she told her father how her husband had 
cooked his meat and how he had eaten it, coals and all, not even 
minding the dirt that was on it. The old man said, “I thought he 
was no doll the day you brought him home in your bosom. I thought 
he was a man.” 

One day the old man said to his son-in-law, “ My son-in-law, you 
must have people in your country.” The man answered, “ I have. ” 
The old man said, “ Would you like to go home to your country ?” 
and the young man said that he would be very glad to see his people 
and his country. The old man said to his daughter, “ Daughter, get 
ready and go with your husband to his country.” In the morning 
when they were ready to start the old man said to one of his boys, 
“My son, get ready and go with your sister and brother-in-law till 
they reach a place he can go home from.” The three started out and 
they walked until they came to a place where the man thought he 
could find his way home easily. The brother went home, but the 
man and his wife walked on until they came to the place where he 
had left his chum. His chum had gone long ago. When he had not 
returned, his ehum waited for some time. Then he thought perhaps 
he had gone home so he got ready and went home also. When he got 
there, the people said, “ Where is your chum ?” He told them that he 
did not know; he had gone to pick gum one day and had never 
returned, so he thought he had gone home. The people did not believe 
the young man and they thought that he had killed his chum in the 
woods, so they said no more. 

Now the man and his wife stayed at the old camp until the ice had 
melted and the river was open. The man made a canoe to go down 
the river in, and when it was ready they started for his home. They 
got along quickly and before long they were in sight of the village. 
They went ashore to cook and after they had finished eating they 
walked down to their canoe, but before starting his wife said to him, 
“Now tell me how big the women in your village are, how tall they 
are, and all about them. ” The man said, “ The women in my village 
are not so tall as 1 am. Some are about as tall as the upper tip of my 
ear, some to my neck and many only reach about level with my 
shoulder.” The woman walked over to her husband and stood beside 
him and she began to grow smaller and smaller until her height was 
about to the tip of his ear, then she remained that height. 

They got into their canoe and went on until they came to the 
village. There they went ashore and walked over to his home where 
his mother was. She was all alone for the man’s father had died when 
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he was small and his mother was now a very old woman. The man 
and his wife stayed with his mother right along, and all the people 
were glad to see him again and his wife. His chum was glad to see 
him also, and they again became chums as before. 

They all lived together until a son was born to the man and his 
wife. After this, the chum tried to become very friendly with the 
man’s wife. Every time his chum was away he would go to this woman 
and try to carry on a conversation with her, but she did not seem to 
care anything about him and would not have anything to do with 
him at all. At last she got so that she did not want to see him come 
into their house at all. The young man thought he would persuade 
his chum to go hunting again the next winter and that when he got 
him into the woods he would kill him and when he got home he 
would tell the people that his chum had got lost again. He kept all 
these thoughts to himself until it was time to go hunting. One day 
he said to his chum, “Let us go hunting,” and the man said, “ All 
right. ” 

They got to work and fitted up an outfit. The woman wanted to 
know where they were going, for she knew that something was going 
to happen between the two men. That night she said to her husband, 
“My dear, you had better not go hunting with that man. He might 
do some harm to you. ” The man answered, “I do not think there is 
any harm in him. We have been together all our lives and have never 
had a cross word between us.” The woman tried hard to persuade 
her husband to stay at home, but the man said, “ My dear, since I 
promised to go with him I will go, but only for a short time and I 
will never go with him again.” The next day the two men started up 
the river in their canoe. They poled along until they came to the 
place where they intended to hunt. They hunted around for some 
time and the young man’s chum watched a chance to kill him. At last 
he had a chance and sure enough he killed him. Then he covered him 
up in the ground so that no one could ever find him. After a few 
more days he took the canoe and went down the river to his home. 
He told the people that his friend had strayed away again and he 
made them believe that he did not know where he had gone. The 
people believed him, but the woman did not. She knew that he had 
killed her husband, but she said nothing. 

She lived among them until her little boy was twelve or thirteen 
years old, then one night she said to her mother-in-law, “ Mama (she 
always called her mother-in-law Mama), I am going away tomorrow 
morning, but I am going to leave my little boy with you. He will 
take care of you all the rest of your life.” In the morning she was 
ready to leave and she said to her little boy, “ My child, I am going 
away to my own country to see my people and to live with them all 
the rest of my life. Iam leaving you here with your grandma and you 
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must live with her all her life. Don’t leave her. Stay with her always 
and help her the way I have helped both of you, but I am going to 
my home.” She started away toward the woods on the right, and 
when she had passed out of their sight she stretched out to her full 
height and went on, and that is the end of the story and I guess she 
is going yet, any way the young man did not get her after all, even 
after he killed her husband, and I left there. 


THE WEJIBOQUET.' 


There was once a family of Micmac Indians camped in their 
wigwams near the seashore, a little way from the mouth of a river on 
the banks of which the Indians hunted. The Indians had the habit of 
going to the head of the rivers with their families to live during the 
winter. This time when they had gone to the head of the river one 
of the boys thought that he would get married. He married one of 
the girls of his own tribe and they lived in camp with the others all 
summer until fall came and it was time to get ready for winter. Then 
he thought to himself that he and his wife would go away alone into 
the wilderness where they would be by themselves. He and his wife 
started off alone and went on until they came to the place where he 
intended to hunt that winter. There they stopped and built their 
wigwam. The rest of the band did not know where the young couple 
were. He hunted around his own camp never going very far away so 
that he could come home every night. 

One day about the middle of winter, he stayed at home. Later in 
the day two men came to their house. He did not know who they 
were for they belonged to some other tribe and they could not under- 
stand each other. By signs he told his wife not to work — that is, 
not to cook the meals, for she was in the family way, — and that hé 
himself would do the cooking. He got to work and cooked plenty of 
all kinds of meat, for they had smoked meat such as moose, beaver 
and caribou, and also had some fresh meat covered outside in the 
snow. While he was cooking the smoked meat in one of the kettles, 
he thought he would go out and get some fresh meat and cook that 
also. While he was out getting it, the two Indians said to each other, 
“Tonight when he is asleep we will cut off his head and take his 
wife away with us,” but the woman did not understand what they 
said. Now the meat was ready, for the pots were boiling over. The 
two strange Indians ate together on one side of the lodge and the young 
Micmac and his wife ate together on the other side. While they were 
eating the woman said in a low voice to her husband, “I am afraid, ” 
but she said no more. After supper one of the strange Indians 
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commenced singing in his own language and sang until it was time 
to go to sleep. When all was quiet and the man and his wife were 
asleep, the strange Indians cut the young man’s head off with a little 
ax, and the next morning they started back to where they had come 
from, taking the woman with them. She had to go or die. 

They walked along until they came to their own country. One ot 
the men took the woman for his wife and now she lived with him. It 
was not long after that a little boy was born to her and she took care 
of it and lived among the strange Indians. This man was very kind to 
her and to the child. So the little boy lived and thrived, and it was 
wonderful how quickly he grew. One day when he was About seven 
years old, he quarreled with one of the little boys with whom he had 
been playing —the other boys wanted to beat him, but he was too many 
for them and they could do nothing with him so they called him a 
name which he did not like — wejiboquet. He got angry and went to 
his mother and asked her why they called him that name. His mother 
asked him what it was that the little boys called him and he told her 
wejiboquet. His mother said to him, “ My dear little boy, they call 
you so because you do not belong to the same tribe they do. You do 
not belong to this country. ” The little boy asked, “ Mama, what tribe 
do I belong to?” and his mother said, “ You are a little Micmac, and 
you belong to the tribe of Micmacs.” The little boy looked at his 
mother a moment, and then said, “ Mama, if Iam a Micmac, how do 
I come to be here among his tribe?” Then his mother told him the 
whole story, and said, “ My child, when your father and I were 
living together one winter, two strange men from this tribe came and 
killed your father. It was before you were born, and they brought me 
to this country, and that is how you happen to be here among this 
tribe.” The little boy listened attentively to his mother and when she 
finished the story he walked away to his playmates again, but he said 
nothing to them. 

He stayed on until he was fifteen years old. Then one day he said 
to his mother, “ Mama, you have told me I am a Micmac, ” and his 
mother said, “ Yes, my child, you are a Micmac. ” Then the boy said 
to his mother again, “ How could I know a Micmac if I should find 
them ?” and his mother said, “ My boy, you would know the Micmac 
by the track of his snowshoes.” Then his mother made him a pair of 
Micmac snowshoes and when she had finished them she said to the 
boy, “These are Micmac snowshoes. If you ever see a snowshoe 
track of that shape you will say, ‘ This is a Micmac.’” Then the boy 
said to his mother, “ Where could I find them ? What course should 
I take to find them ?” and his mother said, “If you should go toward 
the sun when it is noon and keep on travelling for some time you will 
find the Micmacs. ” The boy said to his mother, “Mama, this night I 
am going to leave you before day breaks, and I will never return to 
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you again.” The old woman said to him, “ My child, I will prepare 
something for your journey. ” The boy said, “No, don’t trouble for 
me. I’ll not need anything. ll only take my bow and arrows and my 
little ax. ” 

That night he stayed up until after midnight and when all were 
asleep he left the wigwam. Putting on his snow shoes, slinging his 
bow and arrows over his back and taking his little ax, he started off. 
He walked to the first wigwam and entered. He saw an old man lying 
asleep and he cut off his head with his ax, and he walked out and 
went to another wigwam and entered it and he saw another old man 
lying asleep and he again cut his head off. He did the same to every 
wigwam until he came to the end of the village, and when he came 
out of the last wigwam he gave a whoop as loud as he could and 
started to walk away toward the course his mother told him to take. 
The noise he made in his wild whoop wakened every one in the place 
and he walked away as hard as he could for he knew that they would 
chase him. 

The Indians were all awake, the news spread all over that the little 
Micmac Indian boy had killed a great many of the strongest men 
among them and that he had escaped. They said among themselves 
that they would chase him and kill him, but by the time they got 
ready to start after him he was far away. They followed his track and 
the boy knew that they were following him. He walked on as fast as 
he could but he knew that they were gaining on him and at last he 
saw that he was to be overtaken. They were getting quite close to 
him, but before the crowd saw him he made two or three long steps 
and then he jumped into the air. Now he was above the tops of the 
tallest trees and he walked on in the air. 

Those who were coming behind got to the end of his track. Then 
they stopped for they could see no more of his track. They walked all 
round the place far and near, but no track could they find. They were 
delayed for a good long time. Finally one of the Wild Indians went 
up in the air and found his track where he had walked on, and he 
shouted to his companions telling them that he had found the track. 
They started after him through the air. The wejiboquet knew that they 
had found his track and that they were after him again, but he was a 
long ways ahead of them. He walked on until he knew that they 
were gaining on him again, and then he came down to the ground 
again. After he had walked a little way on the ground he lay down 
flat with his face to the ground. He spread his arms and legs out 
wide, and wished for a snow storm, and it was so! It snowed heavily 
and piled up to the tops of the tallest trees, and the boy was covered. 
He lay very still. 

These wild Indians, when they lost his track again in the air, they 
walked around the place, but they did not find his track again until 
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they came down to the ground. Then they found it again and they 
tracked him until they came to the place where he was lying. They 
stopped right over the place where he was lying. They knew that 
they were standing over him but the snow was so deep that they 
were unable to do him any harm until they got to work and made 
long spears out of hard wood which they pointed with sharp points. 
They tried to spear him through the deep snow. Two or three times 
they nearly drove their spears through his body. They drove between 
his legs and sometimes under his arms on each side of his body, just 
shaving him. At last they thought they had killed him and turned 
back. As they were going away, they said, “ Good thing we did not 
happen to get hold of you. We should have made you suffer for what 
you have done. ” The wejiboquet knew everything they did and heard 
every word they said, but he lay still until they were far away, and 
then he got up out of the deep snow. 

He said to himself, “I am a better man than they are.” He started 
on again toward the sun. He walked on and on until he began to get 
tired. While he was walking along, he saw a snow-shoe track ahead 
of him. He walked up to it and stopped a little while and looked at 
the track, then looking at his own shoes he saw that they were very 
near the same shape. At last he placed one of his snowshoes over the 
track, and it was just the very same shape. Then he was sure that he 
was about to find the Micmacs. He followed the track until he saw 
another track. He walked on until he came to a place where they had 
killed a moose and caribou. He went on until he heard the sound of 
axes and then he knew that he was not far from the Micmac village. 
Before he went among them he stopped a little ways from the edge of 
the green woods and made a fire. He gathered some tar balsam and 
this he applied to his hands and face, and he rubbed the black cedar 
coals all over and blackened all the flesh that was to be seen. He made 
himself as black as a negro. When he was through blackening himself 
he started toward the village, and when he came to a place where they 
had been gathering wood, he saw that he was at the end of a hand- 
sleigh road. 

Looking around he saw a birch tree. He pulled it out and broke it 
just above the roots. He carried it on his shoulder and stood it on one 
side of the path. He climbed up to the limbs and sat on one of the 
branches and looked around. He saw a lake on one side, and on one 
side of the lake was a village, and a number of wigwams, and he saw 
the people walking about. He sat on this birch tree for some time 
waiting. By and by he saw a little boy coming toward him pushing his 
little sleigh along. He watched the little boy and knew that he was 
going for some wood. The young lad was walking along with his 
head down, never expecting to find any one. Happening to look 
around, he saw the birch tree standing before him alongside the road. 
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“For a long time I thought I had everything cut about here, ” he said 
to himself and he picked up his ax and walked toward this tree. When 
he was beside it he looked up to see which way the tree would fall, 
and when he looked up he saw this black man. He did not know 
what to think of him. He looked at him but he did not speak. He 
thought he would go away, but this black wejiboquet said to him, 
“My friend, I am black, am I not?” The boy said, “ Yes.” The 
black lad asked him if he was to get some wood, and the little boy 
said, “ Yes.” The black lad said, “ We will cut this tree, and I will 
help you haul it to your home.” We jumped down from the tree and 
they cut it up and hauled it home. 

When they got home they entered the house, and there was a very 
old woman sitting there. The little boy said to his grandmother, “I 
found my friend, ” and the old woman prepared something for them 
to eat. She was pleased with the stranger, thinking he would be a 
great help to her boy in getting wood. The two boys were about the 
same age and when they were done eating the boy who lived in the 
wigwam went out to cut some wood, but the black lad lay down by 
the fire place and never minded him at all and went to sleep. Day 
after day he lay there, never even putting a stick of wood on the fire ; 
he was that lazy he would never do anything at all. He only got up 
when meal time came and then he would lie down again after eating. 
He was very dirty-looking; he was black, and lying there on the ashes 
his clothes were very dirty. The old woman and the little boy were 
taken care of by the band of people, and these gave them provisions 
and what they wore, for she was very old and the boy was too young 
to provide provisions ; he was only able to get wood. 

One day this black boy looked up at the old woman and said to 
her, “ My grandmother, I have pity for you for working so much. ” 
The old woman said, “ My grandchild, you are right, but I cannot 
help it.” The black boy said to her again, “ My grandmother, if I 
should get married now, my wife would help you. ” The old woman 
thought to herself that no girl would take the likes of him, but she 
said nothing. He said to her again, “ My grandmother, you had better 
get a girl for me to marry.” The old woman said to him, “My 
grandchild, there are plenty of girls in this village. Where shall I go 
to look for one ?” The boy said, “Go to the Grand Chief. He has a 
daughter, hasn’t he?” She said, “ Yes, he has three daughters, but 
he does not want them to get married.” The boy said to her, “ How 
do you know that he wouldn’t let one of them get married if she had 
a chance with a good young man ?” The old woman looked at him 
and thought to herself, “ You may be young but you don’t look 
good.” The boy said again, “My grandmother, you had better go 
and try him anyway and see what he will say.” The old woman said 
that it was not a very hard job to speak to the Grand Chief, he could 
only say yes or no. 
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She started off to the chief's place and entered their wigwam. The 
old chief and his wife and three daughters were sitting inside and 
right away the old woman said to the old people, “ You don’t see 
me here very often, and I don’t come here for nothing. I am sent here 
for one of your daughters to marry that young stranger I have at 
home.” All was still, not a word was spoken. The two elder girls 
fainted, they thought he might want to many them, and he was so 
black and dirty. But the youngest girl never Jet on that she heard 
them. Then the old chief said to the old woman, “ I would have to 
see that young man before I make him a decided answer. I will now 
make a play with all the men ; there will be singing and dancing, and 
every one shall make a speech and tell all he has seen, and all he has 
gone through, and I want him to be among the rest. He shall name 
the day when the gathering shall be held, and they shall have some- 
thing to eat on the last.” The old chief told the old woman, “Go 
home and tell him to be there on that day and after every thing is all 
over, I will make him an answer, and let him know if I shall give 
him one of my daughters for his wife.” The old woman went back 
home and when she entered she saw the boy still lying down among 
the ashes. After a little he looked up to the old woman and said, 
“Well, grandmother, what did the old chief say about giving one of 
his daughters to be my wife?” The old woman told him what the 
chief had said. The boy said no more but lay down again. 

Now when the time arrived all the men gathered in the old chief’s 
wigwam and the woman started cooking. The old woman said to 
the black boy, “ Grandchild, get ready and go to the gathering, ” but 
this boy would never let on that he heard his grandmother. The old 
woman repeated her words two or three times, and at last he got up 
saying, “ That old chief is a bother anyway. ” He started to the 
chief's wigwam, just as he was, covered with dust and not even 
fixing his hair. When he entered the wigwam he looked around and 
saw a crowd of men sitting all around and the old chief sitting in the 
middle of the crowd. They said to him, “ Come forward and make 
yourself at home. ” He went forward towards the chief and sat down 
alongside of him. Then they commenced ; each man started from 
the door and sang and danced around the wigwam before the crowd, 
and when they got back to the door they would stop and make a 
speech for a while. They all did the same thing, turn about. At last 
it was the stranger’s turn. He got up and went to the door ; before 
commencing to dance he made a speech. All was silent, then he com- 
menced to dance and sing until he went all around. He took his time 
and when getting back to the door he made a long speech. The old 
chief looked and listened to the stranger and said to himself, “He is a 
man, he is no little boy. He must be some powerful man. ” Now the 
women had everything cooked and called them to eat. While they 
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were eating, the chief’s wife and three daughters were among them, 
and the old grandmother of this stranger was present too. The chief 
gave his consent to the stranger saying, “ You shall have one of my 
daughters for your wife. Do you see those three girls over there? 
Choose the one you wish to marry. ” The two eldest girls fainted, 
for each thought she might be chosen, but the stranger pointed to 
the youngest, saying, “ This one I shall take for my wife. ” And it 
was so, and the chief married them himself at once. So the stranger 
lived with them. 

Now the people of the place got angry at the chief, because he had 
often refused his daughters to smart young Indians of his band, and 
now he consented to have the stranger marry his daughter. The 
Indians did not like it, and they said among themselves, “ We will 
go away and leave that black man to support them, ” for the people of 
the village supported the chief and his family. They all left the place 
with their families and went away to another lake. Now the chief and 
his family lived by themselves, and this wejiboquet lay by the fireplace 
again. He did nothing from that time until nearly spring, when every- 
thing was all eaten up and they had no more provisions. One day when 
they had very little to eat that morning, the wejiboquet looked up at 
his wife and said to her, “ Tell your father to make a pair of snow 
shoes for me. I'll go into the woods tomorrow and I might see 
something to kill, a moose or a caribou. ” She told her father what 
her husband said, and the old man started right away to cut out a 
pair of snow-shoe bows and brought them into the wigwam to bend 
them. The wejibeuquet looked up at his wife again and said, “ Tell your 
father those snow-shoe bows are too short and small.” She told her 
father and the old man walked out again and got another pair. He cut 
them so long that he could not bent them inside, he bent them outside, 
and when he had one finished, the old woman and the three daughters 
(it took the four of them to fill them in that night) had the snow 
shoes completed for him the next morning. He got up and walked 
out. They were hungry for they had had nothing to eat since the 
morning before. 

He put on the snowshoes and started off, walked four or five 
steps and fell and could not get up, rolled about in the snow trying 
to get up but could not, knew that they were watching him from the 
wigwam. The old man said to his daughter, “ Go and help your 
husband, help him to get up or he will die. ” She went and took his 
hand and helped him get up. He walked a few steps and fell again. She 
helped him up again, but before he started on he said, “ Dear, don’t 
trouble yourself about helping me up. You can’t tell how often I will 
fall. Go back home, I’ll make out to get up all right. ” She turned 
back to the wigwam but as he started on he fell again — two or 
three times he fell — until he got out of their sight. Then he started 
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away towards the lake where the rest of the band was living and he 
chased all the animals away from the place, not leaving any for them 
at all. He drove them all toward his home and killed all he wanted. 
Now they had plenty of meat to eat, so he lay down again by the 
fireplace and thus they lived on for some time. The rest of the band 
thought their old chief must be having a hard time, but they said 
that it served him right, for what made him take a stranger to be his 
son-in-law and refuse so often some of our good young Indian boys. 
“We will just let them starve, ” they said among themselves. 

It was springtime now, and all the snow had gone from the 
ground and the lake was open water, and there was plenty of fowl 
swimming about in the lake. The meat was all gone from the wig- 
wam and the chief's family again had nothing to eat. One day when 
they had had nothing to eat for some time, the wejiboquet said to his 
wife, “ Let us take one of the canoes and paddle about in the lake, 
we may be able to kill some of the birds. ” They got into a canoe 
and set off down the river. He made his wife take the stern and 
paddle him about, sitting still himself and making his wife do all the 
work. He fired at the birds three or four times but he never killed 
any. His wife paddled on until they got to the far end of the lake. 
He killed one little bird, one of the little divers. It was very small 
and he made his wife paddle ashore and cook that bird to eat, for 
they were hungry. When they were ashore he walked away into the 
woods telling his wife to make a fire and cook the bird. She made 
the fire and cooked the bird. When he came back to where she was, 
she took one leg of the bird and wrapped it in a piece of birch bark 
and put it in her bosom, for she intended to take it to her mother. 
By this time he had got back and they sat down to eat. When they 
had eaten everything he said to her, “I have not eaten enough. You 
had better give me that piece of meat which you have in your 
bosom. ” She felt ashamed, but she gave it to him and he ate it all. 

They stayed there until it was nearly night, then they got into the 
canoe and went home. On their way there was a large flock of birds 
in a cove nearby, and he said to his wife, “ You paddle over to that 
flock of birds. ” She did, paddling easily so she would not make a 
noise and scare the birds away. He said to her, “ Paddle quickly, ” 
so she did and paddled hard until their canoe ran right in among the 
birds. He got on kis knees and killed birds until their canoe was load- 
ed, and he said to her, “ There, this is something worth taking 
home to your mother! ” They came back home with a canoe load of 
birds, and the two girls and the old people were glad when they saw 
them coming with all those provisions. They had plenty to eat now 
so they stayed a few days longer until it was time to run down the 
river to the sea shore. All the rest ot the band were already down at 
their summer home at the sea shore, but no sign of their old chiet 
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and his family. They said among themselves, “ Perhaps they are dead, 
starved to death. If they do not come in a few days we will send 
some men in canoes to pole up the river to where we left them. ” 

But the chief’s family were preparing to run down the river. They 
had three canoes, one for the old people, one for the two girls, and 
one for the wejiboguet and his wife. In the morning they had their 
canoes loaded ready to run down the river. This morning the weji- 
boquet thought to himself that he would have a good wash before 
leaving, so he stayed in the wigwam alone — the old people, his 
wife and the girls were all down at the canoes, waiting for him, but 
he got some water and opened a little box which his mother had 
given him when he was going away from her. She had told him to 
take good care of it for this little box would be very useful to him. 
So he took the little box out of his pocket and opened it and found 
in it a comb and looking glass, and a suit of clothes for himself and 
a little bottle with some oil in it to take off the balsam and black 
coal from his flesh. He cleaned himself and he was a good looking 
man. The old people thought he was a long time coming so the old 
man said to his daughter, “ Go and tell your husband to hurry. 
What’s keeping him so long? ” The little woman went back to their 
wigwam and sneaked along quietly for she wanted to see what he 
was doing, and when she looked in and saw him dressing and what 
a nice looking young man he was, she could not help running to 
him and throwing her arms around his neck and kissing him. Then 
the two walked out from the wigwam down to their canoe, side by 
side. When the old people saw them coming, the old man was sur- 
prised that his son-in-law was so nice a young man. Then they all 
got into their canoes and started down the river, but the band was 
preparing to pole up the river. The next morning, while they were 
walking about, they saw three canoes coming down the river. “ Here 
is our old chief and his family, ” they said. When they were near 
they knew the old chief and his family, but this man they did not 
know and they were not sure whether he was the same man who 
married one of the girls or not, but they found that it was he. Before 
the canoes reached the shore he (the wejiboquet) got up in the air and 
walked a few steps ahead of the canoes. When the canoes were ashore, 
he took each of the women around the waist and carried her up to 
the beach. They were all together again, so they lived there until it 
was fall and time to go up the river for the winter. They all started 
up the river with their families. 

Not long before they started back up the river, a little son had been 
born to the wejiboguet and his wife, so he thought they would go 
away from the rest of the band and live by themselves, as his father 
had done. When they got to where they intended to hunt for the 
winter he made a wigwam. When it was all completed they lived 
4 
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there by themselves and the rest of the band did not know where 
they were. He hunted around the place quite close, and was home 
with his family every night. About the middle of winter he stayed 
home one day and that day two men came to their wigwam. He did 
not know who they were, as they were not of the Micmac tribe. The 
wejiboquet got up and cooked for them, but while he was working, 
one ot the strange Indians took the poker that was lying near the 
fireplace and put a shard point on it with his knife, so that the poker 
was very sharp and pointed on both ends. The Indian sat close to 
where the woman was nursing her baby boy, and he reached over 
and took hold of the child. The wejiboquet told his wife not to offer 
to hold the child but to let him take it. When the strange Indian had 
the child in his hand he took the sharp poker and ran it through the 
child’s body lengthwise, from bottom to head. Then he stuck the 
sharpened end of the poker into the clay in front of the fireplace and 
roasted it. The wejiboquet and his wife said nothing. By this time the 
cooking was done and the two strangers ate together and the wejibo- 
quet and his wife ate together. The strange Indian took the roasted 
child from the skewer and taking hold of its feet split it in two, and 
handing one half to the father and mother, he said, “ Here, my 
friends, is some nice fresh meat which I have cooked for a change. 
Try it. ” They would not eat any of it, but the strangers ate the 
other half of the child. 

When they had finished eating the two strangers started to go back 
where they had come from, and the wejiboquet followed them outside 
and said to them, “ My friends, where should I go to pay you a visit 
next spring? ” They said, “ Go towards the north and keep that 
course until you come to a river running east. Then follow the river 
down until you come to its mouth which is on the seashore. Our 
village is right there.” The wejiboguet said, “ About what time in 
the year are you all together in your village ?” and they told him the 
time. “ All right, ” said the wejiboquet, “1 will pay you a visit some 
time next spring, and spend some time among you with my wife. ” 
The strangers started away. He went into his wigwam and said 
nothing. They lived there until spring, and it was time to go away. 
They started from there going north as they were directed by the 
strangers, and they journeyed on until they came to the river running 
east. He made a canoe and they got in and paddled down the river 
until they came close to the village. But before they came in sight 
of the village they stopped and cooked something to eat. When they 
had finished eating, before they started on, the wejiboquet said to his 
wife, “Keep away from the crowd tomorrow. When the fight com- 
mences, you are going to see some fun.” After he said this they 
started on and came to the village. The Indians of the place received 
them with pleasure. They stayed with them that night and the next 
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day they were to have a time — that is dancing and singing and 
things to eat. They had a long wigwam made on purpose for the 
occasion, with a door at each end so they could go in from one end 
and come out at the other, and a large fireplace in about the middle 
of the wigwam. The foundation of the fireplace was built of stone 
and made right across the wigwam, and the stone floor was red hot 
about three steps of a man, or four. There were three big boilers hang- 
ing over the fire which were full of Indian soup, boiling good. The 
men of the place danced around the fire, each one of them had a 
turn, and when they came to the red hot stone floor they walked 
over it in the air, never stepping on it. At last the wejiboquet’s turn 
came, and he got up and walked over to the door. He stood there for 
a moment, and he saw the two men who came to his wigwam last 
winter, and he saw that the man who had roasted his little child on 
a skewer was sitting by the door playing with a little boy. The wej1- 
boquet commenced to sing, and when he started he reached over and 
took hold of the child which the man was playing with. The man 
never offered to hold on, so the wejiboquet danced on taking the child 
by its head, and when he came to the red hot stones he stepped on 
them in his bare feet. When he came to the first boiler he dipped the 
child into the boiling soup and held it there for a good long spell, 
then he stepped to the second boiler and did the same thing, and the 
same over the third boiler. When he came back to the other door on 
the opposite side of the fireplace, he took the child by its feet and 
dipped it headfirst into the boiler, and did the same thing coming 
back. The child was now cooked, and when he got back to the door 
he laid the child before the man, saying, “ My friend, here, this is a 
tender piece of meat. Have a taste of it. I boiled it for you. You 
roasted my child, but I boiled yours for a change.” Then a fight 
commenced, and the wejiboquet whooped loud and leaped up in the air, 
and rested on the poles. He looked on and made them fight among 
themselves. And they fought among themselves until they were all 
killed, not leaving a single one, sweeping the whole village clean. 
When all was still, his wife came to where he was and he took his 
wife under his arm and walked away back in the air, and I guess he 
is going yet. 

That is the end of the story of the wejiboquet — that is what the 
other tribes of Indians used to call the Micmacs for a nickname. 


TRAVELS OF GLOSKAP. ' 


There was a wigwam. There were four people in this wigwam, 
Gloskap, his brother Amkotpigtu, their younger brother, and their 


1. Told by Mrs. Catpat, aged 88. 
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grandmother. Gloskap told them he was going away. He told his 
brother Amkotpigtu to be good to his grandmother, for he was a 
rough, proud fellow, and used his grandmother hardly. Gloskap went 
far away by himself. He stayed there a long time till he was uneasy 
about home and began to think of getting back. He said to himself, 
“Tam going back home. ” 

Before he started he went into a little wigwam in that place. There 
he saw a little old woman alone. She asked him where he was going. 
He said, “ I am going home to my own people. ” “ My child, ” she 
said to him, “ be careful. It is a dangerous road that you are to take. 
You will come across a wigwam. There will be an old woman inside 
who will look out at you and ask where you are going. Pay no atten- 
tion to her. You will come to another wigwan. There will another 
old woman there, and she will ask you, ‘ Where are you going ?’ Pay 
no attention to her, but keep on till you come to the ocean. There 
you will meet a plover. He will make a lot of noise, screech. ” 

He came to the first wigwam. He saw a human ham (leg of a per- 
son) hanging from the middle of the wigwam. He told his pups to 
be careful. They grew till they were nearly the size of bears. He told 
them to watch the old woman, and when she was about to let the 
ham fall and crush them, to tear her to pieces. He passed the night 
safely. 

Next night he came to another wigwam. He saw another old 
woman. She was sharpening her elbows on a stone till they were as 
sharp as awls. He told his pups to watch her, and just before she 
was about to shove her elbows into Gloskap’s heart, they were to tear 
her to pieces. He passed the night without being hurt. 

He came to the place where the plover was. The plover began to 
make a lot of noise. ;He called to Gloskap, “ Indian, Indian, Indian : 
(helno, helno, helno.) ” The third time he called, he dropped 
a berry called a shell into the bird’s mouth. He killed him. When 
Gloskap came to the edge of the ocean, he shouted to find out who 
the ferryman was. A whale showed himself and said, “I am the fer- 
ryman. ” Gloskap had two little pups at his bosom, one at each side. 
The whale came close to him, and he got on his back. The whale 
could not carry them, he sank. When Gloskap saw the whale was 
sinking he told him, “ My grandfather, you will float by and by, ” 
and he threw the two little pups out on the beach. The whale started 
off, he did not sink. The pups began to cry after Gloskap, and he 
shouted back, “ Remember me when the sky turns blue and red. 
Then you will remember me. ” 

The whale swam till he was tired. The whale said, “ My grand- 
child, how far is land? ” He answered, “ The land is just the size of 
a bow as far off as we can see. ” He was deceiving him. When they 
came to the shore, he got off the whale’s back and turned around and 
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shoved him off to deep water with his bow. He said, “ Do not be 
afraid while I am here. ” 

The whale started away, and Gloskap went where his old sweet- 
heart lived. He could hear her singing, his girl, his sweetheart. 
Gloskap was ashamed to go up to her, for he had told her that he 
would not ride on the backs of whales. The girl was singing a song 
about him. It said, “ Gloskap used to say he would never get on the 
back ofa whale, but now a whale has brought him ashore. ” Gloskap 
passed on. He did not let her know he had heard her singing. 

He came to the wigwam where he had left his grandmother and his 
brothers. They were gone; they had left the camp. He went into 
the wigwam. He began to poke the ashes of the fireplace with a poker. 
Every time he stirred he asked, “ How many years is it since I left 
you? Is it five years ?Is it four years ? It is three years ? Is it two 
years ?” The fourth time he stirred them, the ashes turned to fire. He 
started out of the wigwam to look for his grandmother and brothers. 
He went a little way, and he met his youngest brother going for 
fresh spring water. His brother said, “ Our brother Amkotpigtu is 
cruel to us. He nearly killed us one day while you were away. ” 
Amkotpigtu was stretched out in the heated place warming himself. 
The youngest brother told Gloskap their brother was always lying in 
that place. He never did anything. Whenever there was the least dirt 
in the water, Amkotpigtu would beat his younger brother. 

Gloskap told his little brother, “ Come with me to the well. ” 
They went to the well. Gloskap stirred the water till it was full of 
mud. He dipped the bowl in, and he said to his little brother, “ Take 
this to him. When he sees this he will say, ‘ O, this is dirty water, ’ 
and he will get up to hit you. Get out of the wigwam quick, and say, 
‘ Where is my brother ? Where is my brother Gloskap ?’ ” 

When he came out and cried, “ Where is my brother Gloskap ? ” 
Gloskap answered him, “ Here is your brother Gloskap, ” and he 
started toward the wigwam. Just as he got there, Amk6otpigtu came 
out. They clinched and began to fight. Amkotpigtu said to his brother 
Gloskap, “ Let me go in and get my weapons. ” “ No, we will not 
use weapons. We will use nothing but our hands. ” They fought 
and wrestled till they got on the top of the tallest pine tree there. He 
fell, AmkOtpigtu, he was conquered. He is Six Shot Mountain ; the 
stones at Gaspé are the two little pups he left. His boat is Perce 
Island. The rocky islands were steel traps, for he was always hunting 
there. 


1. It used to be the custom to dig a hole and put hot rocks in it. It was then 
filled up with earth, and when the hunters returned they could warm themselves 
over it. 
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Gloskap. ' 


Gloskap had an island-boat. He fished all the time. He had a net on 
the Gaspé Coast. He went out to sea to overhaul his net. He hada 
companion who was watching him from the shore. Gloskap thought 
he would send some to him, so he blew so hard that it peeled the 
skin off the man’s forehead. 

Gloskap overhauled his nets, and while he was doing this he 
caught a whale. He took it ashore with his boat. He got to shore and 
left his boat little way out. Because it was an island it could not drift. 
He made a whit for his whale. He twisted a birch tree, and made a 
rope of it. He tied it to the whale and dragged him through the 
woods to the place where his grandmother was. He left the whale 
there, and he and Amkotpigtu went out to sea again in his boat. 

They saw a man-of-war. Gloskap and Amkotpigtu went along- 
side the warship. They begged for their grandmother a pair of scis- 
sors, a knife and fork, some thread, some clothes, and some provi- 
sions. The boss of the man-of-war had to give what they asked or 
they would have destroyed them. When they got wanted, they went 
backhome. 


1. Told by Noel Marchand. 
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MICMAC FOLKLORE 


BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


In the summer of 1923 a trip to Nova Scotia and Cape Breton was 
undertaken by Mr. Arthur H. Fauset of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia and myself to record Negro folklore, and in that connection to 
reconnoitre the fields of Scotch, French, and Indian folklore with 
which the Negro groups in the Maritime Provinces might be in con- 
tact. At Whycocomagh, C.B., I had the good fortune to make friends 
with a Micmac woman who proved to be an exceptionally helpful 
informant and who invited me to camp with her family at the coming 
mission for St. Ann on Chapel Island. The accompanying tales were 
recorded at that time, also at Whycocomagh and at Lequille, a small 
Indian settlement on the outskirts of Annapolis Royal, Western Nova 
Scotia. At Lequille Lucy Pictou, a well educated, middle aged 
woman, was my informant ; at Whycocomagh and Chapel Island my 
chief informants were Isabelle Googoo Morris and her mother, Mary 
Madeline Newell Poulet. The tales of both these women mainly 
derived from Mary Doucet' Newell, their mother and grandmother. 
Until her death in 1895, at an advanced age, she was cared for by 
her granddaughter. For several decades she had been blind, and so 
“had nothing to do but tell stories. ” She was born in Newfoundland 
and came in childhood with her family to Cape Breton. She married 
Peter Newell of Middle River. Inferably several of the tales here 
recorded throw back to a period but little later than many of the tales 
recorded and paraphrased by Rand. ? 

Needless to say Dr. Speck’s accurately recorded tales ' were of great 
assistance, in many ways, and reference to them will be constantly 
met with in our footnotes. I may add that Dr. Speck not only suggested 
our undertaking, but gave us valuable advice. That I was lured to the 
bordersof the field he has worked inso systematically and successfully, 
he will explain by our appreciation of the fact that to folktales and 
their variants there is no end and that my approach through women 
informants and their family life was from a somewhat distinctive 
angle. 


1. Her father or grandfather was Simon Doucet. 

2. One of his informants, Susan Christmas, stated in 1870 that she had learned 
her stories from an old blind woman on Cape Breton who used to interest her and 
otherchildren and keep them quiet for along time, telling them stories. (Rand 1 : 318) 
lincline to identify this blind story-teller with Mary Doucet Newell. Possibly Mrs. 
Newell is also the Newfoundland woman referred to by Dr. Speck (Speck 5 : 123). 
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I. KETPUSYE'GENAU. ' 


There were two wigwams belonging to Gugwés’.* He had a son. 
He said to him, “ Let us go to another camp. I saw a girl there for 
you. ” So they went and they got the girl and Gugwés’ son brought 
her to his father’s, to the other wigwam. At last they had a little boy. 
This little boy was always cranky and crying and bothering his mother. 
She thought, “I will make a bow and arrow for him to quiet him. ” 
With his bow and arrow he shot at everything, and while his mother 
was out gathering boughs for the floor he shot at a wisgondi * and all 
the grease + was lost. When his father came back he was mad. He 
said to his wife, “ You should not have made a bow and arrow for 
him. ” She cried. After supper he went to his father’s wigwam and 
said, “ I am going to give you a treat ; youcan have my wife tomor- 
row for dinner. ” So the father came. She was glad to see her father- 
in-law. He said to her, “ Something has bitten me on my back. ” He 
put his stick in the fire. While she was looking for it, he struck her 
in the heart. The little boy screeched. “ Oh, she was of no account, ” 
said his grandtather, “ come with me to my wigwam.” As he was 
cleaning her, like an animal, the boy she was carrying came out. The 
Gugwés’ threw him and the guts into the brook. 

One time when his father sent the little boy up the brook to get 
a bucket of water, the little boy saw another little boy playing in the 
water. He told his father. “ All right, ” said his father, “ I’ Il make 
you a bow and arrow ; do you put it deep into the snow-bank. When 
you see that little boy go in after it, shut him in, catch him and 
bring him here”..... 

The two boys killed the old man, they cooked his heart and brought 
it to the old lady for supper. As soon as she ate it, she said, “ My 
poor old man, he had still a very sweet tasting heart ! ” 

“ Our father gave our mother to our grandfather to kill, ” the boys 
said. “ Now we are going to kill our father. ” They gathered shreds 
of birch bark and brought them in and trimmed the wigwam with 


1. Informant, Isabella Googoo Morris, of Whycocomagh. Aged 46. Cp. Rand 1: 
no. 8, also p. 290 ; Speck 1 : 61-64 ; Speck 3: 200-1. The first syllable Mus in the 
name as Speck records it, is abbreviated for musi, i.e., ‘‘monsieur” according to 1.G.M. 
Her story was not very well told, as I had to get it in fragments. Unfortunately in 
asking for it in the beginning I gave her the impression I knew the story of ‘‘ Taken- 
from-guts. ” 

2. These cannibals have big hands, and faces hairy like bears. If one saw a man 
coming, he would lie down and beat his chest, producing a sound like a partridge.(Cp. 
Rand 1 : 183) Catching the man, he would tear him in pieces. See pp. 59-60. 

3. Hide container. According to Lucy Pictou of Lequille it is a bark container to 
pack meat or berries. Wichkwedlaxan is a square bark container for grease, bear or 
moose fat. 

4. See Rand 1 : 48. Tallow, tried out and preserved in cakes. 
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them. That evening their father came home tired with a big bundle. 
After eating he took a little stretch and he noticed the birch bark 
shreds. “ Why did you do that ? ” he asked. “ Aren’t you afraid the 
wigwam will burn ? ” — “ Oh no, we are only playing, ” they said. 
Ketpusye’genau went to the brook and got a smooth, slippery stone. 
He got the lights of a moose. Ketpusye’genau spoke to it, “ When I 
cover my father with you, you are not to tear at all. Stay as I put 
ou. ” Their father was asleep ; they covered him with the lights ; 
each boy held it down on one side. They put fire to the fat. The big 
stone from the brook they put at the door to keep their father from 
going out. The old man burned, burned. When he was all cold and 
his bones only were left, they gathered up the bones and pounded 
them into powder on the door stone and threw the powder into the 
air. “ Become mosquitoes, ” they said. “ The way you ate our mother 
so will you eat people to the end of the world. ” Because the bones 
that became mosquitoes were pounded on the door stone, mosquitoes 
are sure to get into a house through the door. 

The boys went back to their grandmother. “ Where are your 
father and grandfather >” she asked. “ What have you done to 
them ? “ — “ You wont see them again, ” said Ketpusye’genau. 
“ Now I have to settle you, too. ” He took a tomahawk and killed 
the old lady.: 

They made a little canoe, arm long. Ketpusye’genau spoke to it, “I 
want you to become a great big canoe, for two men. ” Next morn- 
ing when they got up, there was a big canoe, with paddles. They 
got into it and went down the brook. When they came to some falls, 
there was a bear camp. On one side of the falls stood Old Man Bear, 
with a hook; on the other side stood Old Woman Bear, also with a 
hook. They would hook any canoe passing down. As they got there, 
Ketpusye’genau said to his brother, “ You paddle, while I break the 
hooks. ” He cut the hooks away with his tomahawk, and they went 
down the falls. 

Now they had to get out of the canoe ; there was no water. They 
came to a wigwam, Marten’s wigwam. “ Where is the water ? ” they 
asked Marten. “ Bull-frog (ablege’mu) has taken the water. For every 
bucket of water any one wants he has to give a girl to Bull-frog. ”? 
“Send this little boy to Bull-frog, ” said Ketpusye’genau. “ Tell him 
that a stranger has come who wants some water.” The little boy went. 
Bull-frog said, “ What stranger that ? Where from ? You want the 
water for yourself.” — “ No,” said the little boy, “ for the stranger. ” 
So Bull-frog put some water in a muscle shell. The little boy carried 


1. There appears to be some confusion in telling about the murders : according to 
Rand, the father is killed first, shut in and burned, and then the grandfather is killed 
by being smothered with the membrane from moose intestine. 

2. Familiar to Lucy Pictou. 
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it carefully, but he was so thirsty he kept putting his finger in it and 
carrying his finger to his mouth. When he got back the shell was but 
half full. “ Is that all the water he sends ? ” said Ketpusye’genau. 
“ Keep it for yourself. Pll go to him. ” So Ketpusye’ genau went to 
Bull-frog. The girls were sitting all around, and Bull-frog felt fine to 
be sitting there with so many girls. “ I want two buckets of water, ” 
said Ketpusye’genau. “ No, you can not have them, ” said Bull-frog. 
So Ketpusye’genau struck the wisgondi ' and all the water ran out. 
He pinned down Bull-frog and broke his back in three places. “ Don’t 
you shorten the water any more,” ? he said to him.’ 

The two went on. They walked three days to the north, where it 
was very cold. They met one going with his legs bent, waddling from 
side to side, Malh‘u’chiegan’. “ Look at him. Doesn’t he look 
awful bad ?” they said. “ Where have you been ? ” asked Ketpusye’- 
genau. “To my brother’s. ” Ketpusye’genau killed him with his 
tomahawk. He put him on his back and said, “ We'll have him for a 
door. ” They went on and met an old man, an old woman and their 
daughter. The old woman said, “ Your brother Malh‘u’chiegan’ 
doesn’t come back. Go look for him ! ” Ketpusye’genau said, 
“Perhaps this is the one you are looking for, ” and he threw him off 
his back. The girl cried out. She stuck out her tongue, snakes and 
frogs came out of their faces,* to frighten Ketpusye’genau. The old 
man was mad. “ I wont keep you here, ” he said. He was a witch. 
He said, “ North, I want you to give me sucha frost tonight that 
those fellows will freeze as hard as stone. ” Ketpusye’genau and his 
brother gathered wood, a big pile. They made a wigwam alongside 
those people from their bundles of moose hide and bear hide, and they 
made a big fire inside. It was a cold night. Ketpusye’genau kept up the 
fire. He opened up all their wisgondi, and put the grease on the fire. 
He could see Ice coming in. He cut Ice and threw him out. In the 
morning the old man said, “ We'll go in to see those fellows, they 
must be frozen. ” He went in and found them just as well as ever. The 
old man said, “ We’re going to have another cold night. ” Again he 
asked North to help him, to help him more. Ketpusye’genau and his 
brother hunted for wood from morning to night. It was an awful 
cold night. Ketpusye’genau and his brother were all right. All the 
others froze. 

Ketpusye’genau said to his brother, “ We better leave ; too cold 


1. Wiskwi, bladder (Lucy Pictou) ; but the use of bladder containers appears 
unfamiliar to Mrs. Morris. 

2. In time of drought, as in the summer of 1922, when for three months there 
was no rain, recalling this story, people will say, Ablege'mu tep'ginnuset (Bull-frog 
moon). 

3. Cp. Speck 4 : 480-481 ; Leland, 114-118. 
4. Cp. Leland, 38. 
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here. ” So they left that place. They found their canoe. They went to 
an island and found another town. There they lived many years, until 
Ketpusye’genau’s brother grew so old he turned into stone, and 
Ketpusye’genau himself turned into stone. Kespiahdduksithik, ' that’s 
the last end. 


2. GUGUS’ DUEL.? 


Sa’kis,} long ago, in a wigwam lived a married woman. After she 
married she did not love her man. She had one baby. She took a 
notion to leave her husband. She took the little boy with her. She 
made a camp off in the woods where nobody would see her. Her hus- 
band went to look for her. She did not like him to come, so one 
night she killed him. She madea flake, and put him up on it.‘ 

It was winter, and Gugus’ started out. He walked, walked, three 
days. The woman’s little boy went out, he came back and told his 
mother that somebody was coming bigger than a tall tree. The 
woman said, “ Oh, my God ! we are gone {done for] now. ” She 
told her little boy to lie down in the wigwam, in the waliskanik 5 and 
she went out to meet Gugus’. She met him and she said, “ Dada,® 
are you coming back ? ” — “ Yes, my daughter. ” — “ I have been 
wanting to see you for a long time. ” 7 Gugus’ said, “ I am so big. 
I must lie down and only my head can come into your wigwam. 
Have you anything good to eat ?” — “ Yes, I killed a moose two or 
three months ago. ” So she gave him her husband to eat. Gugus’ was 
well content. “ Well now, my daughter, ” he said, “ I am going to 
tell you something. Another Gugus’ is coming after me in three 
weeks. ” The woman said, “ What shall we do ? ” Gugus’ said, “ You 
dig some hard clay, and when that Gugus’ comes, close your ears 
with the clay. And cut down big trees, ten big round ones and sharp- 
en them at the ends. ” The woman cut down the ten trees and sharp- 
ened the ends. “ Now make a hammer, ” said Gugus’, “a great big 
one. Tomorrow at noon (miaulaugwit) 9 we shall hear him hooting 


1. This is properly the conclusive sentence of every tale. (Cp. Rand 1 : 75, 80.) 

2. Informant, Mary Madeleine Newel Poulet of Whycocomagh. Aged 76. 

3. This is the regular introductory word for tales when properly told. 

4. Cp. Speck 5 : Table of Ethnological Comparisons. Corpse on scaffold in winter ; 
Rand I : 296. 

5. That is, far from the entrance, above the ‘‘ kitchen”, on your right as you enter. 

6. Vocative for father. 

7. Obviously this is the ruse of softening the heart of the enemy by affectionate 
greeting. Cp. Rand I: 190. 

8. Cp. Rand I : 145. 

g. Literally, shadow short. 

The other periods of the day are called : wech'gwab piini'ya, break day ; aruddahi- 
nia‘, near sunrise ; segehwat, sun comes out; kiskadibu'yet, sun stands up now ; 
(translated as 9 oclock): pemkikmiaulagwelich, he has passed it (translated as 2 
oclock or after dinner) ; algwasihettak, sundown. 
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ho-o!o ! ' You better roll yourself and your little boy in moose hide 
and close your eyes. ” 

Next day that Gugus’ came and the first Gugus’ met him. They 
took the big pointed sticks and fought with each other. They broke 
up all the sticks, still they could not kill each other. The first Gugus' 
took the hammer the woman had made, the other Gugus’ had his 
hammer with him. (Gugus’ always carry a hammer.) They fought 
with these hammers, and the first Gugus’ killed the stranger Gugus’. 
Then the woman and her little boy got up and built a fire and burned 
up the Gugus’. They burned every bit ofhim except his hard heart ; that 
would not cook. For ten days they kept burning it, but it would not 
burn.? Now the other Gugus’ said, “ My daughter, I am going to leave 
you. ” He gave her a little knife. “ If you see a moose, point this 
little knife at him, and he will fall. In this way you can make your 
living. If you like, I willmake your little boy a Gugus’ as bigas I am. ” 
The woman said, “ All right. ” She told her son, “ Go with our 
father.” A Gugus’ has no clothes; he is all fur, and his hair falls down 
long over half his body. (He has a face like a monkey.) > Gugus' 
stood up outside, he said to the little boy, “ Take off all your clothes 
(they were moose-hide clothes) and give them to your mother. ” The 
little boy went out and took off his clothes and gave them to his 
mother. Gugus’ lifted up the little boy and stroked him with his 
hand, 4 and there was the little boy covered with fur. The little boy 
went away with Gugus’,’ and the woman went back to where she 
had lived before, leaving her son with Gugus’. 


3. THE SERPENT HORN.° 


Long ago people were living, with one son and one daughter. Here 
an old man} was a witch. He had the big red horn of abichkam'.7 He 


1. ** That sound we call keduk. ” 

2. Here the narrator, and the daughter who was listening, laughed heartily. That 
Gugus’ heart was too hard to burn was a humorous flourish. Cp. Rand I : 196, 
248. 

3. Cp. Hagar 2: 170. 

4. In this stroking was the transforming principle. 

5. Circumstances hurried the close, otherwise I think the other steps in the trans 
formation, such as the increase in stature, would have been more detailed. 

6. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. Cp. Rand I : no. 7. 

7. Abichkam' or chibeshkam! (jibichka', N.S.) are snakes that live in big swamps 
rooting in trees, Mrs. Morris has never seen one. Every chibeshkam' has a big red or 
yellow horn. This horn has magical application (See p. 61) and such a horn was part 
of the outfit of a witch (bu'owin). See pp. 63, 95-96. Cp. Rand I: 12, 25, 53, 116 
chepéchcalon) Also, for Passamaquoddy and Penobscot, Leland, 85 n. 1, 326, 346. 
The serpent dance described by Hagar (Micmac Customs and Traditions pp. 36-7, 
American Anthropologist, VIII, 1895) refers, I surmise, not to the rattlesnake, but to 
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told the young men not to put this witch horn on their head. But 
one young man put the horn to his head, and it closed on it, and he 
couldn’t take the horn out. “ Old grandfather, ” he said, “ you pull 
that out.” But the witch could not pullit out, and the horn began to 
grow. It grew so long it tangled around the trees.’ This boy’s sister 
did not know what to do for her brother. She went tothe shore, picked 
up shells, and carried them to the wigwam. With them she tried to 
saw off the horn, but she could not. Again she went out on the 
shore, on a long point. On a stone standing up in the water, she 
loosened her hair to comb it. After she combed her hair, she lay 
down on the stone. It was nice and hot, summertime. She went to 
sleep. Tooth-fish (wibid?muk',? wibid, tooth) lived far away from 
there, but he was going past in a canoe, and saw the girl. He put his 
paddle under her and lifted her into the canoe. When she woke up, 
she was far out to sea. The boy who stole her said, “ You need not 
cry. I am going to treat you well at home. I have a good mother and 
good sisters. ” They reached his island. He made her his wife. There 
they were two years. They had a little baby. 

She was uneasy about her brother, there was no way for her to get 
back to see him. 

At the girl’s home they built seven canoes, fast canoes. In each 
went two men, they went to the island where the girl was. With 
them they took some mosquitoes and some flies. When they got 
there, they sent a fly to the girl. They said to the fly, “ You go to 
that wigwam. You are so small they wont know what you come 
for. Tell her that her brothers have come after her with seven canoes .” 
The fly flew to the girl and around her, but she did not understand 
what he was saying and she chased him away from her child. He flew 
back to the men. They sent a mosquito. It flew into her hair near her 
ear. She understood the mosquito. She picked up some of the baby’s 
things, and made them into a bundle. She said she was going to the 
other side of the island to pick berries. Her sister-in-law said, “ 1 am 
going with you. ” — “ No, I can go alone. ” She started, and she 
reached her brothers and jumped intoa canoe. They started across the 
water, one hundred miles. When Toothfish came home in the eve- 
ning, he asked, “ Where is my wife ? ” His sister said, “ She went 
with the baby to the other side of the island.” When Tooth-fish got 
there, the canoes were far away ; he could barely see them. He ran 
home and said, “ They have taken away my wife. ” An old man and 
some other witches jumped into the water to try to get her back. 
One fellow in canoe said, “ They are chasing us now. What shall we 


this mythic horned snake. In a Hopi folktale (in ms.) the horn of the horned snake 
or plumed serpent is used for bewitchment, to cause flood. 

1. Cp. RandI: 196. 

2. Wibidmegwu‘, shark (Lucy Pictou; also Rand 2). 
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do ?” When they came up to the canoes she threw out a diaper. They 
liked it, they patted it, that delayed them. Again they overtook her, 
she threw out another diaper. They stopped, they patted it ; that 
delayed them. Again they overtook her. She threw out the baby’s 
cap. That delayed them. When they were catching up to her for the 
third time, just before they reached her she jumped ashore. She was 
at home. Here she saw her brother still with that horn. He was worn 
out with it. She took hold of the horn and lifted it right off his head. 
Now her brother was all right. The old man never used the horn 
again. 

They lived there some time. At last they were tired living there. 
They said, “ We'll go to another place, where there'll be plenty 
moose, plenty grub. ” They went to another place. Here people were 
playing with old head bones, playing ball with a skull.‘ (These 
were witches.) These witches asked the strangers to play with them. 
They killed the strangers, seven or eight of their young men. They 
moved away again, they couldn’t live there where the witches were. 
From there they scattered. * That’s the end. 


(Variant) > 


Sa‘kis'sarawe u'dan, long ago at an old encampment, Gluskap stayed 
with his sister. The boys go to see the girl. She wants to get married, 
but Gluskap will not allow her to marry. So an old woman witch 
(bu'owin) witched Gluskap, stuck a snake horn (chibichkam’ chumul) 
to his head. The girl went to the shore at low tide, to look for shells 
to cut off her brother’s horn. She lay down on a rock and went to 
sleep. The tide came in. In came Wibidimuk’ (he has a long tail) in 
a canoe. He placed his paddle under the girl and lifted her into the 
canoe. He took her to a big island where she stayed with his mother 
and father and sister. 

Big wood there where Gluskap was staying. They built three 
canoes. The white duck (tama’ rani),+ the black ducks (apchis'kamuch), 
and the loons built them. Partridge made the bottoms tight (toktolit 5). 
They went to look for that woman. In about three years (bunhuk) 
they came to the other side of the island. Loon sent Fly (wiches’), 
saying, “ Tell her to come over to us. We'll take her home. ” Fly 
sang around the baby, ksh! ksh ! She waved him away. When Fly 
came back they asked, “ What did she say ?” — “ She threw me 


. Cp. Speck 3 : 228; Leland, 125. 

. Cp. Leland, 299. 

. Informant, Mary Madeleine Newell Poulet. 
. Tamagani, shellduck (Rand 2). 

. Cp. Leland, 293. 
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out.” They sent Mosquito (ka'lamuecl’). (Unfinished, as the rest of 
the story was said to be the same as that already recorded. ] 


4. THE BOY WHO PLAYED THE FLUTE.’ 


Sa‘kis', in a camp lived Bear woman and her grandchildren, Marten 
(abista'neuch) and a boy (ba'dush *), Mis’ gwagehbu' ch. This boy could 
play a big flute (pipubwa'xan). > Whenever the people went hunting, 
the best part of the game they would give to Mis'gwagehbu'ch. Now 
one woman said to her man, “ The next time you come bringing 
moose meat, I wont give any of it to that boy. ” Mis’gwagehbu’ch 
heard what she said. Hekept the stock of moose and caribou. He was 
a witch (bu'owin), so he made the animals stay away. 

He said to his grandmother and Marten, “ Let us go away into the 
woods. ” His grandmother said, “ What shall we take with us ? ” — 
“Only a little pot and a moose-hide tent. ” Mis'gwagehbu'ch himself 
takes his bag of chibeshkam' + bones and snake bones, and all kinds of 
bones, all kinds of bones, that’s what he takes. In the woods he builds 
a wigwam. He calls the moose. “ Come alongside my door, ” he tells 
the moose. Next morning there is a moose alongside the door, and 
Marten kills him. 

Now all the people follow Mis'gwagehbu’ch, to stay with him again. 
They all goin canoes to an island. There they left Mis‘’gwagehbu’ch 
alone. After staying there one year he called the whale. Whale came. 
“ Grandfather, ” said Mis'gwagehbu'ch, “ put me back on the shore 
where I was before. ” Whale comes close into the shore where Mis‘- 
gwagehbu’ch is standing with his bow and two arrows and his pipe 
in his mouth. Whale comes in so close that he founders, and he 
begins to cry. Mis'gwagehbu’ch said, “ Grandfather, don’t cry, we 
will get off by and by. ” He filled his pipe with tobacco and gave it to 
Whale to smoke. * After Whale got through smoking, Mis'gwageh- 
bu'ch slipped his bow and arrows under Whale and pushed him off into 
deeper water. Whale was so glad he said, “ Grandchild (ujij), come 
and sit on my back. ” That boy sat down on Whale’s back and 
Whale took him to his own shore. There the boy got off Whale 
and landed. Whale said, “ Good bye (adi’0), Grandchild. ” 

Mis’gwagehbu'ch went to the camp of his grandmother and Mar- 


1. Informant, Mary Madeleine Newell Poulet. Cf. Rand I: nos. 46, 50. 

2. Boy under 13. 

3. About two and half feet long, with six stops. It was made of alder. Cp. Speck 
6: 257; Rand 1: 353, 361. 

4. See p. 60. 

5. The idea of Whale smoking was comical to the narrator’s daughter who was 
listening. ‘‘ How cana whale smoke ? ” she exclaimed. ‘‘ That day he smoked, ” 
her mother firmly repeated. Cp. Rand I : 229 ; Leland, 35. 
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ten. There was nobody there. Mis'gwagehbu’ch puts his finger into the 
ashes, he asks the ashes, “ How long have they been gone ? ” The 
ashes answer, “ One year. ” He walks, it grows dark, he finds the 
ashes of another camp. Again he asks the ashes, “ How long have they 
left here ?” Theashes say, “ They have been gone twenty-four days. ” 
He walks on, he comes to another camp, he asks the ashes again how 
long they gone. “ Seven days. ” 

Their chief was going ahead of them, that was Antawesk,' with 
his wife, that was Niskwachech.? Their baby she carried in a cradle 3 
on her back. Far behind came the old woman and Marten. She car- 
ried Marten on her back. It was winter and the day was cold. Marten 
was looking backwards, he saw his brother coming. He called out, 
“ Anjijah! Anjijah\! ” The old woman said, “ Shut up! You will 
never see your brother again. Don’t you know that he was left behind 
on the far side of the island ? Shut up ! ” But Marten kept on calling 
out. So the old woman threw him down into the snow. “ Shut up! ” 
said the old woman. 

Now Mis'’gwagehbu’ch overtook them. He came up and said, 
“ Grandmother, leave my younger brother (nchiganum) alone.... 
Grandmother, who keeps you ? Who gets things for you ?” — 
“ Antawesk, ” said the old lady. “ Poor Marten ! he has to get 
water for Antawesk wherever we go. He has to get water from the 
snow. If he doesn’t bring clean water, the chief throws the water into 
his face. ‘ Get clean water,’ he says. ” Mis’gwagehbu'ch said to Mar- 
ten, “ You take the dish and get dirty water and piss into it and take 
it to the chief. I will be standing next to you, he wont see me. ” Mar- 
ten went after some dirty water and carried it to the chief and gave 
it to him. The chief said, “ Ekseh ! Ekseb ! I can’t drink that!” Then 
Marten struck the dish up into the chief’s face. The chief stood up. 
Marten called out, “ My brother (nsi's), my brother ! ” Marten 
turned around. Antawesk asked, “ Where is your shoulder blade ? ” 
— “Not in my backsides, but above my back.”* Now Mis’gwagehbu'ch 
showed himself. “ I have come myself, ” he said to the chief. 
“ What shall we do? Shall we fight ? ” The chief did not want to 
fight. So Mis'gwagehbu’ch told Marten to take the chief’s baby and 
throw her into the fire. “ Burn her up. ” Marten threw the child into 
the fire. Now the chief was mad. “ This time we are going to fight, ” 


1. A black bird with a red crest and a red ring around his throat, Yellow wood- 
pecker (Rand I : 301). 

2. A brown bird with white on her neck. ‘‘ She had beads on then [at the time of 
the story], got them yet. ” 

3. Ki’naron. It was made of thick bark, with strings of dyed eel skin. No longer in 
use. The swing-cradle is still in use. (See Rand I : 288.) 

4. From here on the narrator felt hurried, and the meaning of this turn in the 
tale I lost. 
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he said. They made ice shelters [to fight behind]. The next morning 
they started to fight with bow and arrows. Mis'gwagehbu’ch killed the 
chief and all his people. Only himself and Marten and their grand- 
mother were left. 


5. STAR HUSBANDS* : SUCKER-MAN. 


There were two girls all the boys wanted to marry. They were the 
prettiest * girls of the encampment. The older sister (némi's’) said 
to the younger sister (kwejij’) (she was the prettier one), “ We better 
go away. Many boys are coming after you, and you don’t want to 
get married. We better go. ” So they went. They built a shelter camp 
to stay in overnight. They made a little fire, and one lay down on 
one side, one on the other. There were many stars in the skies. As 
they lay looking up at the stars, Younger sister said, “ Older sister, which 
star would you like to have for your husband, lying with you in the 
morning ? ” Older sister said, “ That biggest star. ” Younger sister 
said, “ Oh, that one is ugly. ” Older sister said, “ Well, which 
would you have ? ” Younger sister said, “ That smallest star. ” 
Then they went to sleep. 

When they awoke, Older sister saw lying beside her a handsome 
fellow, and Younger sister saw by her an ugly old man. He said to 
her, “ Don’t move your feet ; * in that bark dish there is medicine for 
my eye. ”4 Younger sister said to him, “I have nothing to give you 
for breakfast. ” The old man said, “ All right. ” Both men went out 
for moose. While they were gone, one sister said to the other, “ We 
better run away. If wecan meet Waname'kuli, 5 we shall be safe. ” 

So they left. They came to awigwam. In it Younger sister saw the 
neck bone of a moose. She pissed ° in it. That bone was a sinama'ju.7 
Sinama’ju said, “ I am going to eat you, suck you. ” Younger sister 
said to Older sister, “ Hide me inside the door boughs (sidahnipsi). * 
They heard Sinama’ju repeat, “ Hide me inside the door boughs. ” 
Younger sister said, “ Put the fire out, put me inside, cover me up, 
light a little fire on top. ” Sinama’ju said, “ She told her sister to 


1. Informant, Mary Madeline Newell Poulet. Heard from her mother, Mary Dou- 
cet Newell. Cp. Rand : nos 20, 55. 

2. In another connection a woman was referred to as ‘‘ good-looking, white, 
slim, ” as contrasted with another who was “ old, stout woman. ” 

3. As they were near his head, in the conventional sleeping position. 

4. Laughter here, over this comic touch. 

5. He has a lot of hair, like Gugus’ (see p. 60), and big hands. 

6. Mrs Poulet first said that Younger sister sat on the stone; but she accepted the 
correction of her daughter who was present. ‘‘Nicer to say ‘ sit,’ ” she commented. 

7. ** Sucker man ” was all the information available. Rand translates, drinker of 
blood, p. 319. 

8. Put into the entrance as a door. 
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put the fire out, and put her inside and cover her up and light a little 
fire on top. ” Older sister said, “I can’t hide you. They hear every 
word we say. We are going to start.‘ ” They went and they met 
Waname'kuli. “ Braid me inside your hair, ” Younger sister said. 
“ Nobody can find me there. ” So Waname’kuli hid her in his hair, 
Now Sinama’ju came up. He saw Waname'kuli and he snuffed at him. 
Hesaid to Waname’kuli, “I smell a woman on you. ” — “ Of course,” 
said Waname'kuli, “I slept with my wife last night.” — “ Well, 
said Sinama‘ju, “ Iam going to suck you all out. ” — “ All right, ” 
said Waname'kuli, “ if you can suck that big white stone over there, 
you may suck me, too. ” So Sinama’‘ju tried to suck the big white 
stone ; but he could not suck the stone. Waname’kuli said, “ You 
can’t suck that stone, you had better go home. ” After Sinama’ju left, 
Younger sister came out of Waname'kuli’s hair and both girls went 
back to their own encampment. 


(Variant) * 


There were three wigwams on the shore. The girls would gather 
ground nuts (sébégen) » and the boys speared eels which they dried 
for eel soup. They also ate wild pease (halauweh'asi). Two sisters 
went gathering ground nuts far into the woods. At last they got lost. 
They tried to reach the shore, but they couldn’t find it. They slept 
wherever they were. At last after three days they found the shore, 
and there stood a single wigwam. Inside, the ground was covered 
with boughs and there was a little sand in the middle for the fire. On 
one side was a little neck bone, and a little distance away was another, 
and farther still, another. The girls heard somebody say, “ Chilahch.”* 
— “ The bones are speaking, ” said the younger sister. “ Oh, they 
are no good, ” said the older sister. But the younger sister said, 
“ They might be somebody. ” — “ No, there is nobody here, ” said 
the older sister. “ Iam going to urinate into the bone. ”.. The young- 
er sister got frightened. 

So they left, ‘and walked till late when they made a place to sleep. 
They heard somebody say, “ I see that girl with the red crack, who 


1. Accompanied by a quick movement forward of the right hand. This gesture 
belonged in the tale, it was repeated several times in elucidating. 

2. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. Cp. Rand 1 : 164-5. 

3. See Rand 1 : 160. 

4. Sit down higher up, i. e. opposite the door (See Rand 1 : 3, 9) ‘‘ High folks 
sit there. ” A guest of any consideration is asked to sit there. He may answer, “I 
don’t mind, ” and sit down ina less honorable place in the wigwam. When our 
wigwam was visited by the Grand Chief and by the chief visiting from Prince 
Edward Island a cloth was spread down for them in gadahmo’, the position of honor, 
or as close to it as possible. As a matter of fact an American trunk occupied the 
gadahmo’. 
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urinated on me. I am going to kill her. ” Older sister said to younger 
sister, “ Hide me under the gab'nipsi (the poles on either side of the 
entrance). They heard somebody say, “ Now she is going to hide 
under the gah/nipsi. ” Younger sister said, “ He can hear whatever 
you say.” Older sister said, “ Put the fire out. Hide me there. ” As 
soon as that sinma'ju came in, he stamped out the fire, and found the 
girl and sucked all of her, leaving only the bones. 

Younger sister ran away. She met Kigwa'ju.' “ Dear brother, ” she 
said, “ Hide me, That sucking man is chasing me. ” —“ I can’t 
hide you. ” — “ Yes, you better hide me. ” So Kigwa’ju tangled up his 
garter and dropped it down from the tree. He said, “ If you can undo 
the knot in time, I will save you. ” The girl undid the knot quickly. 
Sinma’ju was near. Down came Kigwa’ju and let down his long hair 
and hid the girl in it. Up came Sinma’ju and said, “ I smell some- 
thing.” — “ What do you smell ? ” — “I smell something like a 
girl or woman about you.” — “ No, you can’t smell that. I never 
have a girl about me. ” — “ Well, I am going to suck you, ” said 
Sinma’ju. “ If you can suck that large white stone,? you can suck 
me, ” said Kigwa'ju. Sinma’ju could not suck that stone, so he had 
to go away. The girl said to the bird, “ Open your hair now, and 
let me out. I will try to find my home now. ” 

She started away. Sinma’ju saw her going. Sinma’‘ju cannot go into 
water at all. The girl came to a wide river. There she saw Crane 
(tiimgwa'ligunich, heron) standing. She said to him, “ Dear Crane, 
put me across this river. ” — “ I cannot, ” said Crane. “ Do, dear, 
Sinma’ju has killed my sister, now he is after me. ” Crane asked the 
girl, “ How is my neck ? ” — “ It is straight and handsome. ” — 
“ How is my back ? ” — “It is straight, good looking. ” — “How 
are my feet ?” — “ You have fine feet.” — “ How are my wings?” 
— “ Your wings are nice and fast.” — “ How is my nose ? ” — 
“Tt is good to spear fish. ” — “ How is my long neck ?” — “ It is 
shapely. ” So Crane let the girl walk across on his neck. 

Up came Sinma’ju and found Crane. “ My goodness, I smell you, ” 
said Sinma’ju, “ did you puta girl across?” — “No.” — “ Oh 
yes. You puta girl on the other side not long ago. Put me over 
because you put that girl over. That was my dinner. ” — “ No, ” said 
Crane, “I wont put you over. ” — “ Yes, ” said Sinma’ju, “ I'll 
pay you for it. I'll give you one of my sisters. ” — “ Your sisters 
are too thin. I don’t care for them. ” — “ I'll give you a suit of 
clothes covered all over with beads. ” — “ I don’t wear beads. ” — 
“Tl give you some handsome feathers. ” Now Crane liked feathers, 


1. Badger (Rand 1: 162); but my informant could not translate the word, she 
seemed to think it meant a bird of some kind. 
2. Wahloskesau. This kind of stone is pure white, like milk. 
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so he said he would put Sinma'ju across ; but first he asked, “ Have] 
a straight neck ?” — Sinma’ju said, “ No, your neck is not quite 
straight. You have an awful crooked throat. ” Crane stretched his 
neck across the river. When Sinma’ju was half-way across on it, Crane 
shook himself and threw Sinma’ju into the deep water. So the girl 
was saved. She reached a camp and told them how her sister had been 
killed. Two boys took her home in a canoe. 


6. CRANE BETRAYS BADGER, AND OTHER ADVENTURES OF BADGER.' 


They were jealous of Badger. That is why the birds took him up 
into the air to kill him.? But Badger called himself back. He said, 
“ My head come,” and his head joined his neck. “ My brain come,” 
and his brain went into his head. “ My eyes come! ” and his eyes 
went into their sockets. “ My two arms come ! ” and they came. 
“ My two legs come! ” and they came. “ My heart come ! ” and his 
heart came and went in. “ My belly come ! ” and his belly came. “ My 
guts go into my belly ! ” and his guts came and went in. “ My penis 
come ! ” and that came. Badger was alive again. 

He set out. He met Crane, standing by a deep brook. He said, 
“ Brother, stretch out your neck for me to cross on.” Crane asked 
him, “ Are my legs nice and straight ? ” — “ No, your legs are 
crooked.” — “Is my neck straight? ” — “ No, your neck is crook- 
ed.” — “ Is my tail nice and smooth ? ” — “ No, your tail is 
rough.” Still Crane stretched his neck and Badger started across the 
brook on it. When he was half-way across Crane lowered his neck, 
and Badger fell off into the water. That was the time he almost died. 
But he dragged himself up on the bank, and lay down. “I wish 1 
was at my house,” he said. Flies came all over him. He was still 


1. Informant Mary Madeline Newell Poulet. Cp. Rand 1 : 313-316. 

2. This story was started after I read the last two incidents of the Badger story as 
recorded by Dr. Speck (1 : 66-69), either from Joe Julian or from John Joe, now 
deceased, a former acquaintance of Mrs. Poulet. She was very much pleased to hear 
his story. She said the story did not end there, and she proceeded to take up the 
thread of it. 

The first of the two incidents, how Badger passes himself off as a woman, marries 
the chief’s son, and pretends that a caribou foetus is his baby, was unfamiliar to Mrs. 
Poulet and to others, but the incident with the birds was familiar to several. One 
said that Badger was attacked by the birds because Badger had killed ‘- the old lady 
when she was making lard.” (Cp. Rand 1: 314). When Badger lost his cap, he 
said, ‘‘ I am glad, I was tired of that cap. ” When he lost his coat, he said, ‘* I am 
glad. I was getting sweaty. ” When he was carried into the air he sang : 

*< T see our land flat below. 
On the water I see grub coming. ” 

On falling he begged, ‘‘ Save my back bone. ” 

*«« Everybody here knows the story about Badger, ” said another man, ‘ that’s a 
hell of a long story, most of it too dirty to tell you. ” 
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stinking, not healed up yetaltogether from his fall. And it wasa warm 
day. Some girls were out picking berries. They said, “ What is this 
thing stinking, full of flies ?”” Badger jumped up and shook himself.' 
He said, “I was asleep. I am sick.” And he asked the girls to help 
him across.” 

Then he met his brother. His brother said to him, “I am glad you 
have come. I am going to be married today.” — “ All right, ” said 
Badger, “ I have a good place for you all to eat. Go up into me.” 
So they [the wedding party] go up into his belly. Badger tries to see 
them, he tries to look up into himself. + “ Oh, my sister-in-law ! I 
wish I could see her. All I can see is just a bit of her wedding dress.” 4 
When they came out, Badger said, “ I gave you a good room for your 
wedding, now you pay me by taking care of me the rest of my life.” 


7. UGLUCHOPT : THUNDER-BIRDS. ° 


An old man lived up towards the north. He could not move. 
Nobody looked after him except the wikulamuj, © he was living far out 
in the woods. He had a fire in the middle of his wigwam. Those 
witches looked after the old man, Ugluchopt. They got porcupine, 
(awful sweet meat), for the old man. Once they put wood on the fire 
it would burn for forty or fifty years. Some men from here wanted 
to go to visit him. They said, “ We'll take some strong fellows.” 
They picked seven men, they went in a large canoe about fourteen fect 
long. They paddled, paddled, for seven weeks. They left the canoe on 
the shore, and started to walk. They walked a fortnight. At last they 
reached the old man. One went on ahead. He said, “ Gweh! ” — 
“ Chilidahdidich, come right in up all of you. From how far have you 
come ?” — “ On water seven weeks, fortnight walking. We have 
come to visit you. ” The old man was glad. They stayed all evening. 
The old man said, “ I cannot move. I cannot get anything for you. 
You must help yourselves. I have been lying this way six hundred 
years. ” Any visitor coming once in fifty years or one hundred years 
would turn the old man over, help him. He said, “ There is a bucket 
(widjkaju), a pot, and a bark dish. Get them yourself, my children: ” 
They stayed there three days. They built up his fire for him, they put 
on a big log and piled small pieces of wood in front at right angles. 


1. Cp. Rand 1: 167, 313. 

2. This incident may be unfinished. The narrator showed some uncertainty. 

3. Pantomime by narrator. 

4. This touch was excessively comic to the narrator, who repeated it several times, 
with laugh and chuckles. 

5. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris ; cp. Rand 1 : 234, 256. 

6. See p. 96. 
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They left three armfuls of wood alongside. Now they were ready to go 
back. 

The old man said, “I am very glad you came to visit me. ” They 
said, “ Well, Grandfather, we came to see if you would help us to 
have luck (aiwani). We want different kinds of medicine. ” He asked 
them to turn him. They turned him. There were roots growing out 
of the side they turned. The old man said to the first man, “ What 
do you want ? ” He put his hand in the old man’s hand and said, “ I 
want you to make me live long. ” The old man said, “ All right, my 
child. Walk out, stand about fifteen yards from my wigwam. ” He 
went out. When he wanted to go back, he could not move. “ What 
do you want ?” the old man said to the next fellow, “ what luck ?” 
— “T want to be a good doctor. ” The old man said, “ Take one of 
the little roots of my body. When you want to doctor, speak to it, 
say, ‘ Root, you cure the person for me’. Dip the root in water and 
give the water to the sick person to drink. ” The third man wanted 
to be able to walk or run very fast. The next wanted to hunt easily 
and fish. The next wanted to get money easily. The next wanted to 
find easily good trees for wood to make handles and tubs with, and 
for bark, and to be smart at canoe making. To each the old man 
gave a root. They shook hands with him, they said, “ Now we'll 
go back where we came from. ” When they went outside, they saw 
a great big tree with thick bark, as if it had been standing there 
always. That was the fellow who was asking for a long life. 

They walked three days, and three nights. They came to another 
wigwam. In it were an old lady and an old man. They said, “ We 
better stop here for the night. ” The old lady said, “ These are the 
first men we have seen for a long time. ” The old man said, “ You 
better get supper for them. They are tired. ” In the evening their six 
sons came. These six boys had been out hunting. They had another 
camp alongside with plenty of boughs spread on it, with deer skins 
and bear skins. The old man said to the boys, “ You better take them 
to your wigwam. ” Each stranger boy slept with a boy of the wig- 
wam. In the morning they went into the old man’s wigwam. All 
their wet moccasins were dry, the old lady had dried them all. After 
breakfast they said, “ We better go now.” The old man said, “ Your 
canoe is so far out the boys better carry you on their backs. ” Each 
boy squatted down, and took one of the strangers on his back. The 
old lady said to the youngest fellow, “ Now, don’t make too much 
light nor too much noise, you are the one who makes all the light 
and noise. Be careful ! you might scare them. ” They were the thun- 
ders (katuga‘). As birds they flew away up to the skies, making a 
great deal of rain, a great deal of noise. At last they flew down easily 
where the canoe was. They dropped the strangers off and the six 
thunder birds went back with a great big noise and with lightning. 
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They got into their canoe. They brought back the story about the 
one who wanted to live long. They said, “ We left him there, a big 
tree. He won't die soon. ” All that they had wished for came to them. 


(Variant) ' 


Sah, sah, sah, long, long, long ago, seven men said, “ We better 
go to see Uglochot’ so we may be better off.” They went in a canoe, 
went along many days. They took a notion to come to shore. They 
landed. One man built a fire, they cooked their dinner. After dinner 
they smoked their pipes, lying down. One man heard something 
tapping. There were athousand million people? in the sand, making 
pictures in stone. “ Look, what is there. ” The people stopped work- 
ing. “ What are you doing ?” — “ Making pictures in stone. ” 
They had made pictures of the canoe and of everything in it and of 
the men themselves. Each man took his own picture. They asked 
them where they were going. “To see Grandfather Uglochot’.” (He 
is the same age as the world, living yet,* pretty hard to see him 
though.) 

The men left the canoe, started to walk, walked for twenty days. 
One morning they came to a big wigwam made of big poles. On one 
side of the wigwam lay Uglochot’ on his side, old, old man. He saw 
those men. He said, “ Come in, sit down. ” The seven men sat 
down around the wigwam. Uglochot’ took his pipe, smoked it 
without lighting it, gave it to each man in turn. At the end it was 
not a bit burned out, just as at the start. Uglochot’ says, “I am glad 
you have come. I haven’t been turned for two hundred years, lying 
all this time on one side. What do you want? ” One man says, 
“ T want to live in this world forever. ” — “ All right, you see 
those big trees? Go out and stand alongside.... What do you 
want? ” he asked the next man. “To be a good doctor. ” The 
others wanted to be a good runner, good hunter, good trapper, good 
worker to make a good living, maker of fast canoes.* “ All right, ” 
says Uglochot’, “ Go out, get two big sticks to turn me on. ” (His 
fire was not out, nor his pipe filled for two hundred years.) They 
went, got two sticks, turned him over. He said, “ Take little roots 
off my body, keep them. ” They got the roots. They said goodbye, 


1. Informant, Mary Madeleine Newell Poulet. Mrs. Poulet combines our nos. 7 and 
8, as told separately by her daughter. 

After telling this story Mrs. Poulet asked me not to tell any one on the Island 
that she had told about Uglochot’. I got the impression that Uglochot’ was more 
than a folk-tale personage. 

2. See p. 96. 

3. Mrs. Poulet’s daughter commented, ‘‘ I don’t believe he is living now. 

4. She enumerated the men as she went along on her fingers, beginning with the 
little finger of the right hand. 


” 
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went out. They saw a big oak tree that would stand forever, that 
was the man who first went out. 

They went on, came to a wigwam with two doors. They wanted 
to stay overnight. “ No, we can’t keep you overnight, ” the man said, 
“ We are busy overnight. ” — “ What are you doing? ” — “ Over- 
night we are singing. The bones of the animals you have in the 
woods, I am singing for them to get their life back.” He puts out the 
fire, he sings. He takes out a moose bone. The moose jumps out. 
Caribou, mink, all come back to life. This man Waisis ketdu'muwaji 
chi‘num (animals bring back man) makes them all live again. 

These six men walked on two days, they came to another camp 
late in the day. They found the old lady sitting there, the old man 
sitting there. The old lady says, “ Stay overnight. The boys are not 
home yet. We've got six boys. You stay overnight. ” The boys all 
came home in the evening. The old man says, “ You better help 
these strangers. ” The boys say, “ Are you ready to go?” —“ Yes.” 
The old woman went out, she told the youngest boy, her pet, 
“ Don’t you be too fast, too loud, you are the one who makes the 
big lightning. ” Each goes on the back of one of these boys. They 
went easily. They were thunders. So they went, with big lightning, 
heavy wind, heavy storm. They were only three or four minutes on 
the way. They reached their canoe. They went home. They are the 
ones who make our living for us. ' 


8. BRINGS-BACK-ANIMALS.? 


There was a large Indian town near by. No Indians scattered out 
from it, they stayed in that one place all the time. They had canoes. 
They torched on the river for salmon, trout, eels. They used moose 
meat, dried it, toasted it on the fire to brown it, like bread. When 
any white people came to the shore, they ran away afraid. Two fel- 
lows said, “ We’re going to see if there are any people elsewhere. ” — 
“When are you coming back? ” — “ Oh, we'll come back when 
we find other people ”. — “ What way shall we go? ” — “ To the 
south. ” They walked, walked, walked. They had bows and arrows 
and hatchets. Nobody could kill them. They kept going for about a 
fortnight. One of them sat down and smoked his stone pipe with nes- 
pibahan roots in it. As he smoked and listened, he said, “I taste 
Indians somewhere (they were witches). We'll go down that way ”. 
They found a wigwam which was looked after by Hamaja'lu. ” 3 
Where are you from?” — “ There are many where we are, but 


1. Meaning, presumedly, that these men introduced the arts of life. 

2. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. Heard from Bessie Kremo Morris, wife 
of Mr. Morris’ brother, of Sydney. She is “‘ pure Indian. ” 
3. See p. 96. 
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only this one wigwam here. ” It was a long wigwam with a door at 
each end. The man inside the wigwam said, “ I have lived here since 
the world began. I have my grandmother, she was here when the 
world was made. This is a business wigwam. ” — “ What is your 
work ? ” — “Oh, you will see me this evening when I start work. 
I cannot work now... Grandmother, make supper for these men 
quickly. ” The old lady got up and cooked some moose meat and 
ground nuts. The man was in a hurry. When they got through, the 
old lady put away the pots and spoons' and told them they could 
lie down along the wall of the wigwam[i. e., parallel with the wall, 
not with their heads to the wall.] She said, “ We want this wigwam 
to use tonight. ” The man in the wigwam began to beat on bark and 
to sing. He said, “ I am singing for the animals, all the animals, 
(waisi*s?) to come alive, to come back to life, from all those parts, 
wings, heads, feet, that have been thrown away. ” He sang: 

négane’sung’ul besikwia g’ul. 

what belongs to my feet I am losing, 

i. e., moccasins. 


He stopped singing at daybreak. In the morning, he said to the 
visitors, “ That is my work every night. I don’t like to see people 
waste any part of the animals. They should save everything, they 
should save eel skins and other parts. What they can not save they 
should bury. They should not waste any hair or anything. ” He said, 
“ My canoe is down on the shore. ” They went down to the shore. 
He said, “ Do you want to see the fish come ? ” He took out a shell 
whistle. The bottom was very clear. They could see all kinds of fish. 
“These are my fish, ” he said. “ They come from all those parts 
people throw away on the shore. I sing for them and they come 
back. ” Then they went back to the wigwam. They asked him, 
“ Are there any more Indians around? ” — “ Yes.” — “ Well,” they 
said, “ we’re going back home. ” 


9. THEY FETCH SUMMER.? 


Sakis’, ki*'sah, long ago, in twenty wigwams people were living. 
On the top of the mountain there were gugwe'sk* camps and bear 
camps. People worked, making baskets, moccasins, canoes, and 
hunting moose, deer, fox, all kinds of fur animals; and people 
would die. When they died, they smoked them, and covered them 


1. Wooden spoon, e/noye empoujij ; large wooden spoon to serve with, Ja’maxén, 
2. Probably waichi'ch (see Speck 7 : 272 n. 1) meaning little beasts or animal 
helpers. 
3. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. 
4. See pp. 59-60. 
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with birch bark. Every bit was covered with bark, not a hair left 
out, nothing could go in. They would put sticks of fox-fire (Jamkis- 
son) near them. 

In one family the old man and old woman died, leaving one girl, 
three big boys, one little boy. The little boy grew to be about four 
years old. One evening he was asking, “ Where is our mother? 
Where is our father. ” At last his sister told him, “ Our mother has 
died, our father has died.” She told him what they did with per- 
sons when they died. The little boy felt lonesome, he began to cry 
about his mother and father. He cried two days without stopping. 
At last the girl told her brother, “ You better go for one of those 
old lady bears.* Tell her to come down to make our little brother 
stop crying.” One of the boys went up and found an old lady bear 
and said, “ Come down to help my sister. The baby is crying about 
our mother and father.” The old lady bear came down, she left her 
own two little baby bears in their camp. The old lady bear took the 
little child in her lap, she started to sing : 

Ba — ba — bo 
Ba — ba — bo. 


At last the little boy went to sleep. In the morning he started to 
cry again. It was winter time, about March. The old lady bear told 
the boys to make a bow and arrow for the little boy. Still he would 
not stop crying. At last Bear woman asked the little fellow what he 
would like to make him stop crying. The little boy said, “If it was 
summer and you made it warm, I would not cry. Bring the little 
summer birds and the flowers. If you do that, I will not cry.” The 
three brothers were Blue Jay, (michaguwich) Loon, and Otter. They 
went out to the west where the warm weather was. They took with 
them big bags of hide. Bear woman told them how to bring back 
the hot weather. They were to ask Sky for it. When they got there 
it was awful hot. They held up their bags to the sky and said, “ Sky, 
fill our bags with hot air.” They heard a voice saying to them, 
“ Close your bags quickly. Go to my wigwam. Take a pair of birds 
of each kind, and a few plants, and take them home with you. When 
you got home, open your bags, and you will have my hot air there. 
If there is any snow, it will all go. Wherever you are, there will be 
no snow. After the snow is gone, spread out the little birds.” When 
those boys came back, they opened their bags, and all of the snow 
melted. They put out the different kinds of little birds, nice summer 
birds. They made a nice garden for the little boy; pretty flowers of 
all kinds came out. Bear woman said, “ Now I have to go home. 


1. Cp. Speck 6 : Table of Ethnological Comparisons ; Rand 1 : 281. 
2. Kisikuwis muinesk‘, old woman bear woman. Lady, samask‘(chief’s wife, Rand 1: 
XXXV). Mrs. Morris habitually said old lady for old woman. 
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Your brother won’t cry any more. He’s smiling, he forgets about 
his mother and father.” The little boy got out his bow and arrow. 
There they stayed, hunting every day. The little boy grew up to be 
a big boy. He went to war, he became a chief, wore a shell medal. 
They had canoes, they crossed the ocean. They were fighting and 
killing lots of people. 


Gespiahdduksitkik. 
(Variant) ' 


The birds all met together to consult on which should go to the 
north after the Summer (nibana'bus). Which bird should bring Sum- 
mer to the south ? Which would fly the fastest ? Partridge was swift, 
but he got lazy. He would not go. Dove was swift, too, but he made 
such a squeaky noise he was told to be quiet. Which was to carry 
Summer? Three little birds go. One of them is Jay (michagu'wich ; 
Canadajay.)? He finds Summer asleep in a wigwam, between two old 
women who are guarding him. When..... sticks his beak through 
the wigwam wall, they burn it.3 


10. FOX-FIRE. 4 


Sa‘kis' teliya', long ago it happened. There were a chief (saramo’) 
there and a captain (hépti'n’). In a wigwam lived an old lady (kisi- 
gowisk’) and an old man (hisigu'). One morning the old lady started 
out to get some pine bark 5 for the fire. She saw a long log of fox 
fire (lam'kisson) and trom it heard a squeal. Gweh! gweh! gweh! She 
was frightened. She thought it was ghosts (skédeh'gemuch). She looked 
into it, and there she found a baby boy (mijiwajij elbadujij). She wiped 
off the moss he was packed in and she cut the little moose string off 
his neck (this was tied there to kill him). She put the child into her 
pointed cap (knisgwechgigtux), and carried him home. She told her 
old man, “ I am going to keep this baby. ” Old man said, “ All right. 
What are we goingto feed him on ?” — “ On moose brains. ” That 
is what he ate until he was a year old. 

This old lady was a witch (bu'owin.) She was awful strong. She 
knew what was going to happen ten days ahead. When the little 
fellow was two years old she made him strong too, she made him a 


1. Informant, Lucy Pictou. 
2. Meat-bird (Mr. Morris). Meat hawk (Rand 2). 
3. Cp. p. 82. The rest of the tale was forgotten. ‘‘ Perhaps it was Eagle who 
brought back Summer. ” 

4. Informant, Mary Madeline Newell Poulet. Heard from her mother, Mary 
Doucet Newell. 

5. Still used for tinder. 


» 
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witch, too. She got a chipmunk (abakah'ummich),' she skinned it, she 
pounded the skin, pounded, pounded, to make it very soft. She said 
to it, “ Chipmunk, do all I tell you to do for my son Lam’kisson 
(nkwi's Lam’kisson). She gave the skin to the boy. She said to the 
skin, “ You go ahead. Whatever you see come back and report to him, 
that he may know. ” ? 

They were going to war. The Mohawks} (gwedi'ch) were ahead, 
the Micmacs, behind them. One captain asked the little fellow Fox- 
fire to go with him to cook. Every morning the captain would ask 
the little follow, “ What did you dream last night? Did you dream 
of any danger, of anything ahead of us ? ” +— “No, ” said the little 
fellow. One morning when the captain asked, Fox-fire said, “ No, 
but today we'll know. ” They started. When they halted to rest, the 
captain said, “ Now I want you to find out what is ahead of us. ” The 
little boy said, “ All right. ” He had with him his leather pouch, 
and everything in it, buowino'di. ’ He took out the chipmunk skin and 
stroked it and spoke to it. “I want you to tell me what is ahead of 
us, what dangers. Go! ” Then he [chipmunk] went. He came back 
and went straight into the boy’s bosom and said, “ It is dangerous. 
This captain will lose his head in two days, early in the afternoon. ” 

That same day they reached the place of fighting. They reached a 
big mountain, level on top. This side of the mountain the captain 
stopped. He would not fight until the following day. Lam’kisson said, 
“Tam going to dance the war dance © on top of the mountain. ” He 
went up there and danced. They fired at him, but they could not kill 
him. He came back and pulled out his shirt. The bottom of it bag- 
ged with shot which they fired at him and which did not go into him. 
He said to the captain, “ My older brother (’ust's), you can go now.” 
The captain went, he lost his head. The boy said, “ They are going 
to come around us in the back. They have put on caribou feet (to 
make misleading tracks). ”” That day those Mohawks came round. The 
little boy told his company, “ They are coming, but they wont see 
us.” As the Mohawks passed by, they lost their caribou feet. Then 


1. Ground squirrel (Rand 1 : 161). 

2. Cp. Speck 6 : 243, 251. 

3. Pronounced Mohawkseo’. 

4. Cp. Rand 1: 144 n. 2; Speck 6: 269. Among the Penobcot dreamers were 
often induced to accompany hunting or war parties in order to serve with their gifts 
of vision. It was only necessary for the dreamer to spend one night obtaining the 
answer that he desired. 

5. His medicine bundle. 

6. Nes’kawet. This is the chief’s dance, translated here as ‘* witch dance, ” i. e., 
a war medicine dance. 

Rand refers to the chiefs’ dancing during the council at Chapel Island as neskou- 
wadijik. ‘‘ They assert that during the ceremony the body of the dancer is impervious 
to a musket ball. ” (Rand 1 : XXXI.) 
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the Micmacs got them. They put them on, and then they could go 
where they wanted. That’s the end of it. 


II. THE INVISIBLE BOY.’ 


In a big, old Indian reservation,* there lived a boy and his sister 
with their father and mother. This boy no girl was ever able to see.’ 
Every day the girls would do bead work, and they would go and try 
to see this boy. In one wigwam stayed three girls+ who were beading 
every day, making pointed caps. 

They had no mother, no father, they stayed with their grand- 
mother. The youngest girl took a few beads of different kinds, and went 
into the woods. She peeled some bark off the trees. “ I wish I had a 
dress like this, ” she said. She put little sticks where the beads should go, 
shesmoked a little stick to make lines.’ She gathered some leaves and 
buried the bark and the sticks under the cabin. She stayed all day till 
evening. When she went home, they asked her where she had been. 
“ Playing up there with the beads you gave me. ” After three days 
she was thinking about the beads and the bark she buried up in the 
woods. She went there. When she took off the leaves she saw nice 
clothes there, and red braces. She turned it over in her mind whether 
she should take them home. “ If I take them home perhaps they will 
take them away from me.” She thought of the boy and the girl. “ Per- 
haps that girl will dress me.” 

She went to that wigwam, “ Please dress me, ” she said to boy’s 
sister. “ All right, ” she said, “ you help me. First let us get new 
boughs for the floor, and water. ” The girl washed her hands and face 
for her, combed her long hair, put on her new clothes. “ Now let’s 
go out by the point to try and see my brother. ” Before this when 
girls came to try and see the boy, the boy’s sister would say, “ Do 
you see my brother coming? He has a canoe, he is crossing in his 
canoe.” She would question every girl, no girl could see him. Now 
the two girls went to the point. The boy’s sister asked, “ Do you see 
my brother coming out on the other side? He has a big bundle of 
meat.” — “ Yes, I see your brother coming out on the other side .” 
— “ Well, what kind of a pack-strap has he across his chest ?” — 
“ He has a rainbow across his chest.” — “ Yes, you have seen him. 
Now he is going to be your husband. Now I am going to have you 
for my sister-in-law. Nobody else has seen him for a long time. ” 


” 


1. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. Cp. Rand1 : no. 12. 
2. Mrs. Morris’ regular translation for u'dan. 
3. Cp. Speck 6 : 259. 
4. Their family name was Chigiopch’, Rope or Twine. 
5. This refers, presumably, to etching on bark. See Speck 5 : Table of Ethnologi- 
cal Comparisons. 
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The boy came and said, “ Sister.” She opened a big moose hide, 
“ Take out the big mantle edged with beads.” They went into the 
wigwam, the boy’s sister said to the girl, “ Sit down. My brother 
will come in, that will be your husband.” The other girls were 
watching outside. The boy went in. Everybody could see him now, 
they had not seen him since he was a little boy. They danced, big 
round dance, the man beating with a stick on bark for girls and men 
to dance to, because this boy who had never been seen before was 
seen now. They played all night and danced all night. 

After the wedding they stayed there many years. They had a little 
baby. One day when the baby was about a year old, he was crying 
all day. There was a moose bone alongside the fire where they were 
cooking. The boy had told his sister, “ Don’t break the bones till I 
come home from bunting.” The child was crying. The woman thought, 
“ If give some marrow to the child he may fall asleep and be quiet.” 
She broke the bone to give to the child to suck out the grease to 
make him fall asleep. Her sister-in-law came in. “ What are you cook- 
ing? ” she asked. — “ Cooking a bone for the baby. I want to put 
him tosleep. I cannot do my work.” The girl cried and screeched, 
“ What made you break that bone? Now your husband will break 
his leg. Bundle up the child. We will go. We will find out where he 
broke his leg.” She put the baby on the cradle, put it on her back, 
they went out to look for the man. They found him. He was just 
crossing a little brook when his wife broke the bone, and he cut his 
leg. The man said to his wife, “ Now we will part. Why did you not 
go by my sister’s word when she told you not to break any bones ?” 
The woman went back to her grandmother with her baby. When the 
boy got better, he and his sister went away, leaving that place. They 
went to another place where there were Indians. There the sister 
married. They were out in a canoe and that man went out to sea. 
Nobody saw him again. 

That was the last end of him. 


(Variant) ? 


By the door of the wigwam of Mowe’nemigusik’ > stood a pine-tree... 
The bitch + (elemudjichkwech ‘) said to herself, “ He will come out 


1. Cp. Speck 6: 251. 

2. Informant, Mary Madeleine Newell Poulet. Mrs. Poulet narrated hastily and 
sketchily, knowing that her daughter had already told the story. Nevertheless, she 
has supplied portions untold by Mrs. Morris, perhaps forgotten by her. 

3. Elui mohe’nemiat (cannot-see-him) (Mrs. Morris). 

4. Such a slut or bad woman there is in every Reservation, commented Mrs. 
Morris. 

5. Cp. Speck I: 66. Here el/Emudji'tckwetc is referred to as an ill-omened creature, 
who spoiled Padger’s luck when met going out of that door of the two-doored wig- 
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to urinate. I will watch.” She stood by the pine-tree, her back against 
it, t@ wait for him to come out. That night she was frozen into the 
tree. The boy told his sister to go out and cut Elemudjichkwech out 
from the tree. After she was cut out some of the bark stuck to her 
back,' it looked like a cradle. “ Look at Elemudjichkwech! ” people 
said. “ After one night at Mowe’nemigusik’s she has a child! ” This 
was their joke... 

{When the moose leg bone was cut, Mowe’nemigusik’ fell down into 
the brook as he was crossing it.] His sister says to his wife, “ You 
should not have cut this bone. My poor brother has fallen somewhere. 
Let us go to look for him. ” His wife says to his sister, “ Why didn’t 
you let me know? I would not have done it”... 

Mowe’nemigusik’ says to his sister, “ I am dying, cut off my right 
hand, put it in your pouch, it is powerful. Don’t leave your pouch 
of anywhere, for anything ”... His sister went to another encamp- 
ment. The people there have a dance ring (e/nukwajik kiotomiktasik, 
Indian dance act, dance ring). The girl goes to the dance and forgets 
her pouch. The elemudjichkwech there sees the pouch and wonders what 
is tied up so hard in it. She opens it. Out jumps Mowe’nemigusik’ and 
kills everybody. 


I2. THE DESERTED CHILDREN.’ 


There lived Partridge (blau’wich) and his wife. He was lazy and his 
old lady was bossy. She would tell him to go into the woods and get 
something for the children to eat. They were starving. When he could 
not get anything, he would take his knife and cut a piece off his back. 
That piece he would bring back and say to the old lady that the rest 
of the meat he had left behind in the woods. Nowadays Partridge has 
no meat on his back, he is very thin, because he cut himself that way. 

Partridge Woman did not like her husband, the way he was. At 
last she thought, “I am going to leave my husband.” She loved 
some one else, Crow or Loon, I forget which, but some other man. 
When her husband was out hunting she put her two little children 
in an old basket and tied them in. She picked out a little tree and 
bent down the top. She tied the basket to the top and let it fly up 
with the basket. The people were saying, “ We better move away 


wam which he always used. See p. 89. I infer the creature was a prostitute. At 
Lequille, however, elemuji’chwech was described by Lucy Pictou as a woman witch 
who was very fond of children and would steal them to take care ofthem. She saves 
children from every danger and finally puts them in the way of travellers who would 
take care of them. The children are none the worse for the experience. Elemuji'chwech 
looks like an ordinary old woman, in pointed cap and with her little pipe. 

1. Cp. Speck 6 : 265. 

2. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. Cp. Rand 1: no. 7. 
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where there are lots of stars and the night is bright, and where there 
are lots of caribou and different kinds of meat. ” Partridge Woman 
said, “ Let nobody throw away any food that these children could 
get.” (She wanted to kill them.) They started. Bear Woman (muinesk) 
said to Marten, “Before we leave, go up the tree and swing down 
those children.” So Marten went up the tree and saved the children, 
He took them into the wigwam and made a fire for them. Then 
Marten and Bear Woman followed the other people, leaving the 
children behind. When Old Man Partridge came back in the evening 
he found them all gone but the children. He asked the children, 
“Where are they all?” — “All gone, dada.” — “ How did your 
mother go?” The children said, “She did not go by the door. She 
sneaked her head down and went out under the wigwam.” So 
Partridge found her track and followed it. Now Old Woman 
Partridge was watching for her husband. When she saw him coming 
she set the dog on him. “ Better kill him, ” she said, “I'll have him 
for my door blanket.” ' So they killed him. 

The little children were living there, the little boy was about five, 
the little girl, four. She made a snare of moose string for him, and he 
would snare rabbits. She skinned the rabbits and cleaned them and 
cooked them. She saved the skins, until she had enough to make a 
rabbit blanket. Stormy weather was coming. They melted snow for 
water in bark dishes. Then the little boy broke a long branch of a 
tree and said, “ Tonight I am going to stand up this stick outside 
and I am going to speak to the Moon ? and ask him that I may be as 
tall as this stick in the morning.” He stood the stick up and spoke to 
the Moon. In the morning when he woke up he was as tall as the 
stick. The little girl was surprised and glad. The boy was able now to 
hunt. “I wont snare rabbits any more, ” he said, “I will kill moose.” 
In the evening he got a stick for his sister to put up outside so that 
she might ask the Moon to make her just as tall. So the little girl 
stood up the stick and said to the Moon, “I want to be as tall as this 
stick, like my brother.” In the morning she was tall, like a girl 
twenty years old. 

Now the people who had gone away were starving. So the boy tied 
a big bundle of moose meat and fat on his arrow and shot it to where 
Bear Woman was. When the arrow and bundle fell, Old Woman 
Bear heard the noise and sent Marten out to see. Marten got the 
bundle and brought it in and she cooked the meat. The other people 
smelled the meat cooking, and wondered how Bear Woman had got 
something to eat. Partridge Woman was so proud she never went 
into Bear Woman’s wigwam, but this morning she came running up 


1. Cp. Rand 1: 12, 46. 
2. According to Rand 1 : 47 the boy speaks to Keswolk, creator, perhaps a para- 
phrase, perhaps a substitution appropriate for a Christian missionary. 
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and said to Bear Woman, “ Give me a little piece. Where did you get 
the meat ?” Bear Woman said, “ I got the meat from those children 
you left behind.” Then all the people wanted to go back to where the 
children were. They all went back, but the children would not give 
them any good meat. The girl sent the boy out on the point to shoot 
a white animal.' The boy shot one and brought it back and cut up 
the meat and gave pieces of it to all the people. They were all poisoned 
and died. 


13. JAY’s BEAK IS BURNED: FIRST PLANTS.? 


Seven men were going along on a steep mountain. They came 
down the sheer side into a meadow. There was a great big lake, 
narrow though. They saw a yery small island with a pole on it. To 
cross the lake, they had to stand on the island and pole the island to 
the other side.* They poled across and came to the wigwam of Skunk 
(abichiluis) Woman. She began to cook for them. She was fasting all 
the time. One fellow laughed at her. She started out with a wisgondi,* 
singing, 

Gwegwamugwe mekgwasikek. 

As far as I can see red clouds are coming, dangerously. 

One of the men picked up his tomahawk and threw it and cut off a 
piece of her wisgondi. He picked it up. They said, “ We'll go and see 
the good dancers on the other side of the island.” The seven men 
started. No Indian had been able to go there. The dancers were wild 
people, they would kill people as soon as they saw them. The seven 
men were wondering how they could cross, when they saw somebody 
coming on the water. It was Muskrat (Kigwesu) “ Look ! Indians !” 
(Ankam! Elnu‘!) — “ Don’t make any noise,” they said to him. 
One fellow took some fat from the wisgondi and threw it to him. 
While he was eating, he was quiet (Muskrat likes anything fat.) When 
he finished it, he called out again, “ Indians! Indians!” (He wanted 
to give them away.) They said to him, “ You bring the canoe for us 
by sly [stealth], then we'll give you the rest.” He swam to the other 
side, he brought the canoe. Jay said, “ I’m going over to see them 
dance. It is a dark night, they wont see me.” Muskrat said, “ I will 
make holes in their canoes and bite into their paddles, I'll go and ge 
a big stump, and raiseit up. They'll think that it is a moose. ” Muskrat 
went and made holes in their canoes. Jay could not wait any longer, 


1. Narrator could not remember its name. Its fur is good, but not its meat. In the 
tale as recorded by Rand it is a white bear, and there is more to the incident about 
it. White bear meat is poisonous (Rand 1 : 353). 

2. Informant, Mary Madeleine Newell Poulet. 
3. Cp. Rand 1: 24-5. 
4. A hide container in which hunters carried a supply of grease. 
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he crossed in the canoe. He went to a wigwam where they were 
dancing. When he got there he saw a large wigwam. He saw a little 
hole in the cover, he put his nose through, he saw nice girls sitting 
there. One woman said, “ What is there ? Is that an Indian’s nose? 
Pll take a brand and burn it. If it is Indian, it will move.” Jay was 
bound not to move, so his nose was all burned. He went back and 
the other fellows laughed at him. 

Moonlight. One old lady said, “ There’s a moose over on the 
island. ” They all stopped dancing and went to get the moose. (That 
was Muskrat’s trick.) 

There at that place was a spring garden. That is why they kept 
people from going to that place. Two old women sat on either side of 
the door, with the keys in their pockets, guarding all the plants of 
the world. The seven men went there and took the keys from the old 
ladies. They went in and took plants of each kind. That’s the time 
plants spread out from there. Before that no plants were out in the 
world. That is the time they started gardens. Then the men returned 
the same way they went. 

Kaya'duksikik. 


I4. LOON AND CROW GET MARRIED." 


Two families, Crow and Loon. Crow’s son (gaauchukwisel) said, 
“Tm going to ask one of those Red-headed Woodpecker (hawiel'kis) 
girls to marry me. I’m going to send one of the old men to ask for 
her.” One evening one old man went there. He said, “ Crow’s son 
wants a girl from here.” Loon’s son said, “I was going to ask that 
girl to marry me.” They said, “ You still have a chance. There are 
three more girls in the family. You can have another. ” Loon’s son 
said, “I’m going into that wigwam myself. I don’t want that Crow 
boy to have that girl.” He went into the wigwam. He said to the 
girl, “ Don’t you have that Crow boy. ” The girl said, “I cannot 
help it. I have to marry that boy.” *? Old man Woodpecker said that 
Loon’s son could marry another of his daughters. So there were two 
girls going to get married, one to Crow’s son, another to Loon’s son. 
They said, “Now, boys, you get together the wedding baggage. ” 
Loon’s stuff was trout, minnows, pin fish. He brought them, together 
with little shells, little clams, for the wedding stuff. “ We'll have two 
separate weddings, ” said Loon boy, “my wedding is different from 
Crow’s wedding. ” They had a good time. They had trees around the 
field. The women sat in a semi-circle inside, outside of them in a semi- 
circle, the men were sitting. The marriage couple had a big log, 


1. Informant, Isabel Googoo Morris. 
2. Cp. Rand 1: xxxi. 
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covered with moss, and flowers on the edge, for the supper table. 
Fish Hawk (wismagawesu) was cook. He had a bark dish with quill 
work on the edges for a tray. In it he put every kind of fish and 
passed it around to the people. They all had supper. Two men about 
forty years old had rattles, moose horns with crystals inside. They 
called out, “ Madam/’ali‘ahe'! Madam'ali'ahe'!” * 

They started to sing, “ Hejigo! Hejigo!” 

They started to dance, danced all night (just the same as at any other 
wedding.) They used muscle shells to drink from. In the morning the 
wedding was over. Everybody went home. They said, “Tomorrow 
night we'll go to Crow’s wedding.” 

Old Crow told the young fellows to bring in old fish, old rotten 
things, and smelly things. Old woman Crow said, “I'll pick straw- 
berries.” They said, “ You go out, call the people. ” Now the wedding 
was all ready. The birds went there. They could not stand the food. 
They could take only the berries. Old woman Crow said, “ Good 
thing I got the berries.” The birds said, “ We’re not hungry. We 
ate yesterday at Loon’s wedding. ” This was the excuse they made. 
They danced all night. 

They stayed there for some years. At last they moved away. That's 
as far as I know. 


I5. JAY, ROBIN, AND RABBIT VISIT.3 


Two birds’ wigwams and a rabbit wigwam. Rabbit said, “I am 
going to Robin’s wigwam to visit. ” In Robin’s wigwam they had no 
grub. They sent the children out to Jay’s wigwam for eels. Jay 
(micha'guwich) told Robin’s little girl, “ Your mother is laughing all 
summer, never gathering. ” They give her a few to take home.‘ 
Robin’s little girl takes the eels home and they cook them for Rabbit. 
After supper Rabbit takes a big smoke and then he says, “I think it 
is time for me to go home now.” Robin told Rabbit, “ Well, I'll be 
visiting to your place tomorrow night, and you try to get me a supper 
of eels.” So next evening Robin went to Rabbit’s. Rabbit told the 
children to get some eels. Little Rabbit went to the brook, but 


1. To the narrator this was equivalent to ‘‘ Hurray for weddeners! ” 

2. Cp. the French Canadian term “ noces de corneilles” for gatherings of crows 
(Speck 7: 367). 

3. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. Cp. Speck 1 : 64-66 ; 52-54. Mrs. Morris’ 
version of the bungling host is rather confused. Mrs. Poulet knew the story better, 
but I could not get her to tell it to me continuously because she knew I had already 
heard it. 

4. Variant : Little Robin (chip'jawich) asks for the head of a fish, a ta'minishbo [old 
word for po'namo, English, tommyguts (Rand 2, tomcod) to make a pot of soup. 
The old woman said, ‘‘I won’t give you anything. Your father hasn’t worked, your 
mother just laughs.” (Mrs. Poulet). 
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couldn’t get any eels, went back home and said, “Father, I couldn’t 
get any eels.” Old Rabbit went out himself to look for supper. He 
went into the woods, and broke off some yellow birch twigs. Old 
Rabbit boiled them, made tea, and when Robin came, passed him tea, 
only tea. Robin said, “I gave you good supper the other night. This 
is only tea.” — “ Couldn’t help it,” said Rabbit, “you came too 
late. ” 

Robin went to Jay’s wigwam. Jay said, “ You children get some 
supper.” They went into a big dry tree, put in their noses and got 
some worms for Robin. Big supper, — mushrooms too. Jay said, “I 
am going to Robin’s wigwam.” The next night Jay visited Robin's 
wigwam. Robin undertook to get supper. He dug up dung, got some 
little round worms, turned up a mushroom and filled it with the little 
worms. They had a good supper. Robin told Jay. “ Let us visit 
Rabbit's wigwam, see what kind of a supper he will give us. ” Rabbit 
was in the woods nearby and heard them. He said, “ Iam going to 
set the table tomorrow night for Robin and Jay. ” Rabbit brought a 
big mushroom fungus from a tree, on it he put his shits like little 
cakes, and from his water he made wine, pretty wine. That’s the way 
he set the table for them.' Kespiahduksetdik. 


16. LOON AND WOODPECKER RACE.’ 


Two girls were coming up to the shore. Loon and Woodpecker 
(hawiel'kis) were in two canoes and saw the girls. Loon said, “ Let us 
race to the girls and the one who wins takes them. ” Loon came in 
first, he was laughing.’ He put the girls in his canoe. Woodpecker 
was behind. He splashed water on Loon as Loon was landing. The 
girls said, “ Loon is so glad to come ashore, he is pissing. ” 


I7. THUNDER AND MOSQUITO.+* 


One time Thunder and Mosquito were talking together. Thunder 
said to Mosquito, “ Where do you get all this blood ? I work hard, 
but I can’t find any.” — “If I tell him, ” thought Mosquito, “ he 
will kill all the people. ” So he says, “See that big forest there ? I peck 
there at the trees. ” So Thunder says, “ I'll have some of that, then. ” 


1. Variant: Woodpecker has struck the tree with his nose, when Rabbit tries it 
it makes his nose bleed. (Mrs. Poulet) 

2. Informant, Mary Madeline Newell Poulet. 

3. The tale was prompted by our hearing the loon ‘‘ laughing”. ‘‘ Loon has won 
his race,” said Mrs. Poulet. ‘‘ When Loon laughs it will be windy,” said she and 
her daughter. In Western Nova Scotia old Matio or Matthew Pictou of Bear River 
told certain white trappers the same. Flukus was the word he used, and they thought 
by that he meant flute — ‘“‘ When Loon flukus, windy.” 

4. Informant, Lucy Pictou. This story was unfamiliar to Isabelle Googoo Morris. 
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He goes and brings up heavy clouds and lightning. He says, “Boys, 
get to work. Clap your wings and fire. ” The first thing they hit is a 
granite rock. “Boys, that ain’t right. No blood in granite. Now try 
that great pine tree. ” So they tried the pine tree. They tore the poor 
pine tree from top to bottom. They found no blood. Thunder looked 
for Mosquito. “ You told mea lie. We tore up that big pine tree, no 
blood there, ain’t got pay back for my wind. ” — “ Haste makes 
waste,” said Mosquito. “Try that tree.” A little animal was sitting 
under the tree, a porcupine. So Thunder got satisfaction, got blood 
from the porcupine. But when he compared the blood with the blood 
Mosquito had, it was not the same. “I think you are still lying, ” he 
said to Mosquito. “ If I tell him the truth, he will kill all the people. 
rll get nothing to eat, ” thought Mosquito. “ Try the brook,” he said. 
So Thunder tried the brook, and killed three or four fish. “ Well, 
those are queer kinds of things to get blood out of. ” — “ Wrong 
kind of fish, ” said Mosquito. “ Try the ocean, big fish in the ocean.” 
So Thunder tried the ocean, he got a porpoise. “ Wrong kind of 
fish,” said Mosquito. So Thunder turned Mosquito into a hail stone. 
Still he did not find blood. That is why these days only once ina 
great while we hear of thunder injuring people. 


18. GLUSKAP. 


A number of incidents were related about Gluskap, “ our best grand- 
father” ‘ but no continuous narrative. In fact I doubt if sequence or 
adventure or continuity is associated with Gluskap in the minds of 
most people. They refer now to one anecdote, now to another ; and 
one anecdote may suggest another, but the anecdotes do not thread 
or piece together as ina regular tale (adug’wa’an).? 


a. Gluskap transforms two girls.’ 


Gluskap would walk over the water to Newfoundland, spearing 
eels. Two pretty girls said, “ Now let us go and watch Gluskap going 
out to spear eels. ” Gluskap heard them, he can hear whatever you 
say, however faraway. The girls were looking out of a stone window. 
He said, “ You can stay there a while, watching me. ” + So there they 


1. ‘* Of whose existence few doubts are even yet entertained, ” wrote Rand, and 
this credulity continues. Even the sophisticated Mr. Peter Paul remarked, ‘‘ I don’t 
blame Gluskap for leaving us. We were disobedient and quarrelsome. ” 

2. Also sarawe. (Here is an elusive sound — sa’awe, sazawe, Lumahan sawawi', ‘I 
am going to give you old stories, ” Mrs. Newell would say.) 

3. Informant, Mary Madeline Newell Poulet. Cp. Speck 1: 59. 

4. Variant : ‘“* Némis Malig, older sister, little Mary,” he said, ‘‘you will wait for 
me till I come back.” This was at Cape Blomidon (Lucy Pictou). There is a song 
about this. Whenever Lucy sang it as a child, there was a storm, so her mother told 
her not to sing it. 
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still are,’ bare-headed, with two strings of beads on, looking out of 
the window, waist high.? 


b. Gluskap and Beaver.’ 


From Salt Mountain (Wi7'sik)* Gluskap was chasing a beaver. The 
beaver made holes in Indian Island (Elnuwe‘e minigu) trying to get 
under it.’ He did get under, went to Elguanik, came out at Tewil 
(Grand Narrows). The rock Gluskap threw at Beaver became Little 
Island. The lesser of the two elevations of Indian Island was also made 
by the soil thrown by Gluskap.* From Salt Mountain Gluskap could 
make Indian Island in one step, i. e., stand with one foot on the 
mountain, the other on the island. 

Little Island is said to consist of a rock rising about ten feet out of 
the water. But as it is still under the spell of Gluskap (my term, the 
Morrises used various paraphrases, e. g., “whatever Gluskap says is 
true”) if anybody goes up on that rock, “ trying out Gluskap’s 
word, ” he feels as if he were held fast. Mrs. Morris’s grandfather, 
Peter Newell, climbed this rock and there he was, “couldn’t come 
down. Old lady had to push his eel spear up to him, got him down. ” 
He reported that the world had seemed very distant, far below him, 
out of reach. 


c. Gluskap’s Grandmother. 


According to Mrs. Poulet, she was Bear Woman, and at Grand- 
mother Mountain (gomijagune'wu) near Baddeck, she is turned to 
stone 7... Here is a stone which predicts storm. It gets wet before a 
storm. 


d. Gluskap’s Moose Hunt.’ 


This was at Scotch Bay, where he chased the moose down. Spense’s 
Island is the kettle upside down in which he cooked the moose. His 
dog is there in stone too. And his broken canoe is turned to stone. 


1. One fell off, ten years ago. 

2. At dto’dénuk' (Isabelle Googoo Morris). 

3. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. Heard from her grandfather, Peter Newell. 
Cp. Speck 1 : 60, Leland, 20-1. 

4. The English name is from the fact (?) that the water out of the mountain is 
salty. The meaning of wi’sik was unknown to Mrs. Morris. To her it did not mean 
“* cabin ” (Speck 1 : §9). 

5. Variant : Digby Gut was dug by Beaver to escape. ‘‘ He had no time to go over 
the dam, went right through. ” (Lucy Pictou of Lequille, Nova Scotia) 

6. Cp. Rand 1 : 236. 

7. Cp. Rand 1 : 293, 451. There was also a reference to a distinctive personage, 
Gominawe'nu, Grandmother of all, ‘‘ as Gluskap is our grandfather.” 

8. Informant, Lucy Pictou. These incidents were given very fragmentarily, by sever- 
al in the household. Cp. Rand I : 236-7, 292-3, Speck 1 : 60, 202-4. 
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e. Offerings to Gliuskap. 


Gluskap’s door is at St. Ann’s.* There you would throw in some 
dry punk and a little fish for his fire and food. You say, “ I wish you 
give me good luck.” Gluskap does not want anybody to come inside. 
“If anybody wants anything, he can put something for Gluskap out- 
side on stone.” (Mrs. Poulet) 

“When you go to see Gluskap, at Smoket’, Cape North, you say, 
‘ My dear grandfather, I just come on your door. I want you to help 
me.” You leave money inside door, piece of silver.» You take two 
or three stones away with you, that’s your luck. ” (Mrs. Morris) 

At Cape Dolphin, Big Bras d’Or, there is a door through the cliff, 
Gluskap’s door. Outside, there is a stone like a table. Indians going 
hunting will leave on it tobacco and eels, to give them good luck. They 
do this today. (Stephen Nevin) 


f. Seven Men visit Gluskap.’ 


There was seven men who went to try and see Gluskap at Smoket’. 
My grandfather's father was with them. They took one hundred bark 
torches. They went through the big stone door. They walked, and 
walked, until they burned fifty torches. They could not find Glus- 
kap so they agreed to come back. Gluskap was a witch. The stone 
door was open when they went in, it was more than half closed when 
they came back. They could just get through. 

Ever since then, nobody has tried to get in to see Gluskap. It is 
not worth while to go in, because Gluskap is a witch. 

One time a man said he was going to go in. That stone door was 
wide open then. It wasa stormy night, he didn’t know where he was 
going to stay. He found Gluskap and said, “ Dear Grandfather, can I 
stay with you till morning? ” In there was a lovely wigwam. Glus- 
kap’s grandmother was there. She was glad to see the man. She said, 
“You are the first stranger we have seen in this world. You can stay 
till morning.” The old lady put on a bark pot and cooked some moose 
meat. In the morning his socks were all nearly dry. Gluskap went out 
with him, went half way, then the man came out to his boat. 

The man’s name was Joe Nuelich (little Newell). 


g. Edunabes’ visits Gluskap.s 


One time Edunabes’ was short of food. He said, “I’m going to visit 


1. See Speck 5: 146, 156. 

2. Mrs. Morris was very positive that nowhere else are presents ever made to Glus- 
kap. 

3. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. Heard from her grandfather, Peter Newell. 
The visit was made two hundred years ago, she speculated. Cp. Speck 1 : 59 n.1. 

4. Here these was a discussion between Mr. and Mrs. Morris about the actual dis- 
tance covered, one mile they concluded. 
5. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. 
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Gluskap, perhaps I'll get some food there. ’'m going tonight.” He 
started to walk early in the morning. Late in the evening he got there. 
Gluskap was glad to see his friend. “ You have come,” he said. “ Yes, 
I have come to see you.” Gluskap said to his grandmother. “ Cook 
something for him.” “ She said, “ l’ll cook some soup for him.” — She 
had only one little pot. Edunobes’ said, “ That pot Ill finish in no 
time.” The old lady cooked that much and she put her hand under 
the boughs and brought out a bark cup and two bark spoons. She said. 
“Take your soup.” They finished their plates. Gluskap said, “ Grand- 
mother, put in a little more.” — “ All right,” she said. She put in a 
little more. They ate that. She put in a little more. They ate that. 
The little pot kept filling up. The old lady got tired serving those fel- 
lows. She told Marten to wait on them. She said, “ I'm going to 
sleep. ” Marten put some more in for them until early in the morn- 
ing he got tired. Then Gluskap himself took the spoon and kept giving 
food to his visitor until nearly daybreak. “ Oh, I guess that’s plenty, ” 
he said, “ belly has not been filled for sometime. ” He said, “ I’m going 
home tomorrow morning. I came only to see if you could give 
me alittle fish. ” “ Allright, my brother, ” said Gluskap, “ come down 
with me to the shore. ” When he got down to the shore, Gluskap said, 
“ Now, Fish, I want you all to come in, all of you. ” Eels came in 
and all kinds of little fish, just as if somebody was driving them. 

“No,” said Edunabes’. “ I don’t want any little fish, I want a 
whale. ” The whale came in. Gluskap made some wither to bundle 
the whole whale. Edunabes’ wondered, “ How will I put it on my 
back? ” The ground was soft with snow. He sank down to his knees. 
He crossed the mountain to where he lived. The small trees in his 
way were broken down by his bundle. The old lady heard him 
coming. “ Perhaps that is Edunabes’, ” they said. They were all happy 
to see him. The next morning they made a lot of tallow out of the 
whale. 

The years passed. Gluskap said, “ My friend never comes to see me 
any more. ” He moved to a starry place, Gloweguwia‘. Plenty people 
there, plenty moose, foxes, bears, deer. 


I9. CHRIST CREATES : GLUSKAP GIVES RULES.” 


The time that Christ made the world, it was dark, so he made the 
stars. It was not bright enough then, so he made the moon. Brighter, 
but not like day, he made the sun then. He put his own shadow on 
to the water of the bay, so it would rise into the sky to be the sun. 
He made a man then, took the earth and made aman. The earth was 


1. Cp. Rand 1 : 24, 35. 
2. Informant, Stephen Nevin. Cp. Speck 1 : 60. 
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black, when he got the man to walk, he was dark. This man went 
hunting all the time. He gave him a bow and arrow, to shoot with. 
One time he saw this man was getting lonesome. He went and made 
another man. He got white clay, and this man was a white man. His 
hair was red. 

Man-made-first,t God was speaking to him, saying, “ That is your 
own, will be with you all the time. ” Second-man had a sack, with 
papers in it. He was named Hadam.? They went along. One day 
they saw an island in the bay. Man-made-first would go ahead all the 
time. He said, “ We'll go out to the island. Man-made-first walked 
along on top of the water. He said to the other, “ Wherever I put 
my foot, you put your foot. ” Second-man said, “ Why does he say 
that ? Iam just as much of a man as he. ” So he put his foot down in 
other places and sank down in the water. Man-made-first said, “ You 
will have to go back now. From the people who come from you, sin 
willcome. ” One evening he heard somebody talking to him, “ You 
go now and give these people the rules. Tell them how to get along. 
Tell them in the family girls must go out one door, and boys out the 
other door (two doors to wigwam then). No courting then. If a boy 
was standing there, and a girl spoke to him, and he answered her, 
they were married right there. At that time they were good people. 
They obeyed their father and mother, wouldn’t answer one word 
back. If they answered back, they would cut their tongue, or, if they 
wouldn’t listen to them, they would cut their ears off, clean off.} It 
people didn’t follow Gluskap’s rules, they would kill them, and burn 
them. 

Whenever they saw the new moon they had prayers. What they 
asked for, suppose a moose, they would get. 

One time they were going fishing at night. Somebody said, “ To- 
morrow whatever fish come to the shore you can get them. According 
to how you get them, they will taste.” This was the first time the 
eels came in. Next day they got the eels. They liked them. They 
asked Gluskap for whatever they wanted and he would ask God to give 
it to them. 

He left them on the island and went to another place. He found 
another tribe of people with a different language. He stayed there 
again five or six years to give them rules, to show them how to work 
and to hunt. 

He had his grandmother with him and a little boy, Abistaneuch +... 


1. Understood to be Gluskap, see below. 

2. Both Nevin and Mrs. Morris add or drop the h, Cockney fashion. 

3. Cp. Rand 1 : 296. 

4. Here the narrator showed much hesitation. There was more to this part of the 
story, he said, but he could not translate, it was too hard. He was unaware that 
I had heard from others the stories about Marten and Gluskap’s grandmother, etc., 
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He left them and went to the west. We believe he is living yet in 
this world. He'll stand as longas the world stands. The last people he 
lived with he told he was not going back to rule them. He told them 
that sometime they would get religion. 


Variant. 


After God-child was born from Virgin Mary Christmas night, there 
was no light, only one star. God-child said, “ Not enough light. ” 
He made the moon. Our Saviour thinks, “ My children not satisfied 
yet. ” Then he put up the sun. Thar’s the time the sun was made. 


20. COLLOQUIES BETWEEN THE FIRST PRIEST AND THE INDIANS.? 


When the priests> first came ’most all the Indians were witches, 
Some were willing to be christened, some were unwilling. They 
asked the priest. “ What is christening for?” — “ If you are not 
christened, you are lost for good. ” — “ Lost, in the woods ? ” — 
“No, in hell. ” — “ Where is hell? ” — “ Black place, fire there 
burns the soul. ” — “ How do you go there, by road ? ” — “ No, 
your soul goes there. ” — “ Where is my soul? ” — “ You might 
sicken and die. After you die, you might see your soul. ” — “ How 
canasoul go out trom the birch-bark cover around the dead body, 
tightly bound ?” — “ You should dig a hole and put the dead in it.” 
— “ That would be even harder to get out of, couldn’t go anywhere 
then. ” — “ Yes, you could go to Heaven. ” — ” Heaven ? what is 
Heaven? ” — “ Nice band [of music] in Heaven, nice berries there. ” 
— “ How go there ? ” — “ If you do not fight, do not talk bad, you 
can go there. If you murder, steal, you will goto Hell, for your sin.” 
— “ Sin ? What is sin? ” They knew nothing. 

Finally, very few refused to be christened, and afterwards, as the 
priest wanted, to come to confessing. But three men would not go 
to be christened, among them the biggest witch of them all. He was 
very much against the priests. He said, “ No Heaven, no Hell. When 
you die, you gone, can’t speak. ” He was the worst fellow of all. He 
was about forty-five. Old lady [i.e. his wife] coaxed him. “ Better go, 
get christen’, like the rest. ” At last he went. “ What name do you 
like ?’ they asked him. “ Best name, the Lord. ” The priest said, 
“ Nobody can have that name, only one Lord. What other name ?” — 


and his reserve was an illustration of the common experience of a narrator who feels 
that he can not get across a point of view so alien to his listener’s. 

1. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. Between Gluskap and sun, moon, or star 
Mrs Morris was very positive there was no connection whatsoever. 

2. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. 

3. In another connection the name of the first priest was given as Musisantel. 
The name of the second priest was Musidelord. 
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“Pll be named the Devil. ” — “ No, yon can’t have that name. ” — 
— “Well, I'll be named Swallow (tum‘hatolnes). ” — “ No. You 
can’t have that name. That’s a bird’s name. ” — “ I have proposed 
three names. You refuse them all. I am going home.” — “ No, you 
can’t go.” Then the friend he went hunting with said he would give 
him a name — Gabrié (Gabriel). “ All right, ” he agreed to that, 
“that’s a nice Indian name. ” 

He was a heavy' witch, he had a bag of little bone animals. If he 
wanted anybody to be sick he sent an animal to him, if he wanted you 
well, he sent an animal to you. They wanted to take away his bag 
(bu'owino'di, i.e. the whole outfit.) “ All right, ” he said, “ since I 
am going to be christened you can take my bu‘owino'di to the priest.” 
The priest told some men, “ Tie this bag with rope, put hooks on it 
and great big stones. Put it ina canoe, go to the deepest water and 
sink the bag, so it never comes back to him.” Two men did this, 
they sunk the bag in deep water, deeper than their long poles. 
The man was lonesome after he lost his bag. He took his pipe 
and smoked. He thought, “ Sometimes my bag did me good. When 
I asked him to send me moose down here, moose came. ” — The 
old woman said, “ No, God Almighty did not want that. ” He took 
a big smoke.? In the morning the bag was under his head, it had 
come back. The old lady went to tell the priest.“ That bag you 
fixed he’s got it under his head this morning. ” — “ Well, well, 
well! very queer that bag came back. The Devil brought it back, ” 
said the priest. “ Tell the man to bring it to me himself. ” She told 
her husband. “ What does he want it for? The bag is all right. It 
was christened as well as myself. It wont hurt anybody any more. ” 
— “It will, ” said the old lady. Well, at last he carried the bag to 
the priest. The priest said, “ Come, kiss this bible, promise to give 
up the bag for good.” — “ Didn’t you christen it yesterday ? I 
will take it to Heaven with me. ” — “ No, you must give up that 
bag for good. ” — “ What will you give me for that ?””— “ Nothing, 
but I will send you to Heaven, if you’re a good old man and don’t 
hurt anybody. But that bag you’ve got to give up. ” He took off his 
cap, got down on his knees. The priest closed the bible with a slam 
and said,“ You’ve got to give up the bag for good. ” — “ All right. ” 
— ‘* Have you got the canoe ready ? — “ Yes.” — “ Well, lam 
going along this time. Tie up the bag, fasten three stones to it this 
time, ” So in the deepest water they could find they sank um. Last 
end. That bag never came back to him.’ Ever since that folks have 
been christened, praying, paying Indian taxes. 


1. This adjective is applied to witches also by Mrs. Morris’ Scotch neighbors. 

2. There is some suggestion of magic here. Cp. Speck 6: 257; Rand I: 207. 
See p. 87. 
3. Cp. Hagar 2 : 173. 
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21. WHY THERE ARE NO PORCUPINES IN CAPE BRETON.' 


One time the French had a priest in their village and a man[French- 
man] got mad with the priest and took a porcupine and beat the 
priest with it. The priest prayed for no more porcupines to be in Cape 
Breton.? The priest had the power to send away the porcupines. Por- 
cupines would not live if they were brought,would not live five hours, 
Some years ago Gabriel Mosi [Moses], a man from Tragerty, brought 
some little porcupines to the Island [Chapel Island] while we were 
here to show the children. They had never seen porcupines. In twenty- 
four hours all these little porcupines were dead. 


22. MAN IN THE MOON.? 


A man was picking chips on Sunday, so they put him in the moon 
where you see him with his carrying basket. 


23. CHIEF JAMES PETER (SAM BIEL SAHMO).4 


He lived at Windsor, once a year he came down this way [Lequille.] 
Our father here knew him. He was a bu‘owin.’ He could twist a clay 
pipe around his hat, he could squeeze a large bowl, china or clay, into 


1. Informants, Isabelle Googoo Morris and Mary Madeline Newell Poulet. Cp. 
similar tradition recorded by Dr. Speck (1 : 69) which was what prompted me to 
ask about the lack of porcupines. 

2. Always pronounced Gibberton by Mrs. Morris. 

3. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. 

4. Informants, Lucy and James Pictou. Cp. Speck 6 : 266 n. 2. 

5- For other references to shamanism, see pp. 60, 75-6, 91, 95, 97- 

‘* There used to be plenty of witches, ” said Mrs. Morris. ‘‘ They could go under 
water (as well as walk on water, see pp. 85, 89.] [Cp. Speck 6: 268 n. 1] and under- 
ground fast, fast.” They could control weather. One rainy day in our Chapel Island 
wigwam a woman visitor said, ‘‘ If I was a bu'owin I would stop the rain. ” (Cp. 
Rand 1 : p. xLu.) Over this joke there was much laughter, and more when she added, 
‘** You better witch the rain away.”’ — ‘‘ I don’t know how,” said Mrs Morris. For 
analogously humorous reference in daily life, compare Speck 6 : 234. 

‘* Heavy witches used bones,” i. e. of animals, and they were able to send an 
animal to cause sickness or to cure it. Otherwise the animal helper or messenger was 
unfamiliar to Mrs. Morris. In no. 10, told by Mrs. Poulet, the animal helper appears 
conspicuously. In no. 11, and its variant several attributes of the bu'owin appear : 
invisibility, the power to make something stick to a person (here rationalized), suffer- 
ing when the animal helper suffers. But I got the impression from the narrators, 
certainly from Mrs. Morris, that these attributes were not familiar as shamanistic attrib- 
utes, they were merely a part of this particular tale. This was true also of the little 
birds in the magical box of Pilip (See p. 105). 

Lucy Pictou referred to animal helpers as fetiches, but was vague about them. She 
said that the bu'owin did his feats — walking on water, going fast, sinking deep into 
stone — when he was trying persons out or when he was mad (angry). 
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a small one, then make it big again. Once he stopped a windmill, 
grabbed hold of one of the wings. The mill owner begged him to let 
his mill run again, and gave him milk and cheese... Once a man from 
Sydney built a dam on the river at Windsor. They couldn’t get any 
fish. Sah Biel asked the man to make a way for the fish. No, he could- 
n't be bothered. So Sah Biel got seven men. One he sent down under 
the apron of the dam, on to the key log to hitch a rope (one inch 
rope), and drive in a peevie. On one side of the dam he drove down 
a pointed stick, another, on top of the dam. They pulled out the 
key log, they didn’t have to pull hard. There is no dam yet on the 
river. No dam can stay there, bridges, yes, but no dam, any dam 
would be flooded away.' 


24. INTERTRIBAL WAR AND PEACE.” 


One hundred years ago San Sosef (John Joseph) went with six men 
to Kanawagik (at Montreal) to make peace with those witches. They 
were called Gwedich * or when they came here fighting, Auwisku. 

They made agreement. They had long beads, they read them, 
Montreal beads, Cape Breton beads. I could never understand that. 
They are very particular about listening to that* but another woman 
and I stood in the store back of court house camp 5 last year and we 
listened. 


25. MOON CHIEF.° 


There was an old man who could not go hunting any more. When 
he was young he could get grub any time, moose, caribou. Now it 
was winter, all the grub was out. There was a big snow bank along- 
side the door. “Oh my! ” said the old man, “what are we going 
to do now ?” He told the old lady to see if Tep’kunnuset Sarahmo? 
(Moon Chiet) was out. “ Yes, Moon Chief is there, ” she said. The old 
man went out. He said, “Oh my friend, how are you tonight ? We 
here are not very well off. We are short on grub. Will you help me ? 
You know what kind of a hunter I was when I was young. I could 
shoot moose and caribou, and chase them, too. Will you help me? 
I want a moose right here alongside the door.” The old lady called 


1. Cp. the view that Gluskap controlled the rivers, Speck 3 : 190. - 

2. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. 

3. Cp. Rand 1 : 126, 223 ; Speck 5 : 107. 

4. She is referring to the non-admission of women. 

5. Grand wigwam in Chapel Island where the chiefs etc. assemble. 

6. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. 

7. This is a very general term, applied to chiefs, to God (see p. 90, n. 3), to rich 
white people. ‘‘ It is like Musi (Monsieur) or Mister.” In fact the translation given 
at first was ‘‘ Mr. Moon. ” 
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out from inside, “ What are you saying out there?” — “TI am speak. 
ing to my friend Moon. ” 

At sunrise the old lady got up, and opened the door, and there 
was a big moose lying by the snow bank. The old man was sound 
asleep. She woke him up. He took his bow and shot an arrow through 
the moose’s ear and another through his heart. That is how he got 
grace from Moon. So everybody says if you ask Moon for something 
and ask properly, you will get it. In asking you must not think I am 
going to try to get it; you must not /ry," you must just feel that you 
are bound to get it. 


26. MIGUMWE'SU STORIES. 


a. Jim Pictou meets a Migumwe'su. 


Thirty years ago, I was eighteen, when one day in the woods I saw 
the shadow of a woman, awful pretty woman. She couldn’t speak to 
me, I couldn’t speak to her. After that, for two or three years, what 
ever I worked torI got, very easily. If I was fishing, I got lots of fish, 
plenty animals in my traps.? Then I saw her again, in the woods, 
beckoning to me. If I follow her then, I be following her still. I went 
to the priest, to cut myself off, not to see her.3 


b. 


Listening to Jim Pictou’s story was his sister, Mrs. John Paul, 
who said that her husband had also encountered a migumwe'su, a 
woman in a red dress and wearing a pointed beaded cap, old-style 
woman's cap. She was a very pretty woman. Mrs. Paul added that 
migumwe'su were very old, thousands of years old. They travel in 
the woods. Among trees trappers are apt to see them. Men see 
women migumwe'su, and women see men migumwe'su. 


c.4 


There was a girl trapper who was always seeing a man in the woods, 
a migumwe'su. This migumwe'su’s sister took pity on the girl trapper, 
so in the place of her brother she showed herself to the girl. She 
invited the girl to visit them, for just one night. The girl went for one 
night. When she returned home she found she had been gone just one 
year.’ She said that it was beautiful country there. She said, “ The 


1. Coué anew ! 
2. Cp. Leland, 297. 
3. Cp. Rand 1: 94 n. 1. 
4. Informant, Lucy Pictou. She heard the story as an experience of a girl at 
Lequille. 
5. Cp. Rand 1 : 95, 97. 
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young man there was the one I had been seeing. But the old lady 
never called me daughter-in-law because I came with her daughter. 
Had I come with her son she would have called me daughter-in-law 
and I would have had to stay'... We went to a dance. The girl gave 
me some beautiful clothes to wear.” This what she told her people. 
They were all very much surprised. She brought some bead work 
back with her. 


6 


My father met them, migumwe'su, one time. He said, “ We were at 
Shétigg, moose-hunting with two fellows. I found a track, tiny 
snow-shoe track, size of finger joint, long distance between prints. I 
made two steps, then didn’t know anything. When I came to, I was 
sitting up in a big birch tree with no limbs, sitting there with my 
gun. I fired off my gun, the two fellows came, thought I had killed a 
moose. They saw me up in the tree. ‘How you come there?’ — 
‘Don’t know.’ They cut a limb, and hooked it up to where I was, 
and I slid down. ” 

Migumwe'su are in the big woods. If you meet them, they might give 
you a little knife, saying you would have good luck. Awful queer, 
just like webris (fairies). 


27. A WOMAN MARRIES THE HORNED SNAKE. ? 


A family living near us had an only daughter. She was proud, so 
proud she would not sit where any one else sat, and she made her 
toilet apart from others. Any boy who came to court her she turned 
down. An old man said to her father, “ Be careful. Unless you make 
her marry the next man who comes, there will be misfortune. ” This 
day she went after water to the spring. She took the bark bucket 
(buch'kaju) with her. She dipped, she looked into the water, there she 
saw a beautiful man sitting cross-legged with folded arms. Her heart 
went to him. He smiled at her, he got out of the water and carried 
the bucket home for her. The old lady called him son-in-law,‘ so 
they were man and wife. 

They had a son. Now he said to her, “ Let us go to my home. My 
parents would like to see my child. ” They all went to the lake. There 
he ordered his wife to take the clothes off the child. He said, 


1. Cp. Rand 1 : 23, 54. 

2. Informant Mary Madeleine Newell Poulet. 

3. Informant, Lucy Pictou. Heard from her stepfather, Mr. Francis, of Bot’lodek, 
Cape Breton. He was also called Mieuse (Moose) because his great-grandfather 
captured moose easily, with a knife. (This is a reference, I think, to hunt shaman- 
ism.) 

4. Cp. Rand 1: XXXI. 
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“Goodbye, people, don’t look for us.” They became two hom 
snakes (jibichka’) and a little snake and went into the water. From 
that day they never saw them again. 

That is what pride will do. 


28. HAMAJA‘LU.' 


These are very small beings, no larger than two finger-joints. There 
are thousands of them who live along the shore. Water-worn, pitted 
stones are associated with them,? “ they have chewed in them, picked 
in them.” Once when some men landed on shore for a short time, 
before they took to their boat again they saw a model of themselves 
and their boat made in stones by these hamaja'lu. They work very 
fast. 

St. Patrick,’ they say, drove away some of these hamaja'lu. 


29. WI'KULAMUJ.* 


a. 


These supernatural beings are about four feet tall. They can see at 
a distance, “as far as from here [Whycocomagh Reservation] to Salt 
Mountain. ” When she was a little girl, Isabelle Googoo saw one out 
on the bay one day in a dory with her grandfather. She saw him on 
Salt Mountain. “‘ Look at that little fellow climbing on the stone, 
on the rock wall,’ I said to my grandfather. ‘Don’t mind him, that’s 
a witch,’ said grandfather. ” 


b. 


Her step-father, Mieuse, told Lucy Pictou that he had seen wi’gu- 
la‘démuj in Cape Breton, on a bare mountain on a large round rock. 
On top of this was another rock on which were the musicians. Below 
they danced. They had birch torches. An old man and old woman 
talked to him, telling him there was no way to get up to them. They 
were fairies, thought Lucy Pictou. 


30. THE ANCESTOR OF THE SYLLIBOY FAMILY.° 


One time some people were living by the river. Their children 


1. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. 

2. Are the amaja'lu, rather than the migumwe'su, to be identified with the 
Passamaquoddy oonahgemessik ? (Leland, 18, 82). 

3. We were standing, at the moment, on the shore of St. Patrick’s Bay, having 
landed like the men in the anecdote for a few minutes, and I had just picked up a 
hamaja'lu stone. 

4. Cp. Rand 1 : 118, 367, 432; Hagar 2: 170-171. 

5. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. Cp. Rand 1 : no. 44. 
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would catch trout. Bear came down off the top of the mountain and 
sneaked up to the children. He took one of the little boys to carry 
him to his own children. The little boy screeched, still the bear 
carried him away. He closed his door with brush so the little boy 
could not get out. The little boy was hungry. Bear gave him some 
mice. He couldn’t eat them. Bear gave him some nuts, he ate them. 
Bear gave him some blue-berries, he ate them. So the boy could live. 
Bear Woman nursed him well. 

Men went hunting for the little fellow. Nobody knew where he 
was. He was away two months... There were sme!ts in the brook. 
Bear brought some smelts from the brook. The little boy did not 
know how to eat them. Bear cleaned the smelts, and put them out in 
the sun to dry, and brought them in to the little boy... At last they 
heard squealing at the brook. They saw the little boy was there and 
two little bears getting smelts. A woman saw them, she was out 
getting boughs for her wigwam. She went home and told them. Men 
took their guns and shot the bears. The little boy cried. The little 
boy’s hair was growing just like bear hair. They asked him, “ Where 
did you sleep?” — “ Among the bears. They kept me warm. ” — 
“What did you eat? ” — “Nuts, berries, fish. ” 

This little boy grew up very big and awful strong. He was the 
grandfather [ancestor] of the Sylliboys. We call them Bear folks 
(muinawi‘ tuk’ wetagut, his relatives belong to Bear.)' 

Our grandfather told us this story so we would not go tar into the 
woods in the spring. We’fraid always. 


31. TWO DREAMS. ? 


These were related by Mrs. Poulet, one as her own, one as told 
her by the dreamer, Louise Freeman, who died about fifty years ago. 
Louise Freeman was a “ strong witch. ” She worked very little, but 
in a half hour she got a lot of work done, basket work, quill work. 
She got a lot of black cloth and red cloth, seven, eight, twenty-five 
~~ All this, in Mrs. Poulet’s mind, as a result of the following 

ream : 


a. 


I dreamed I took my little boy Stephen and went into a great big 
wigwam, moose-hide covered. One old lady inside camp and one 
little fellow, Abistaneuch (Marten). Old lady said, “ Come in, sit 
down. What do you want ? ” — “Oh, I got a notion to come and 


1. Mrs. Morris knew of no other family about which there was any such animal 
tale. 
2. For the significance of dreams, ses Rand 1 : 225. 
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see Brother Gluskap. ” — “ Oh, he’s gone over to Newfoundland, ” 
said the old lady. She said to Marten, “ Get something to eat. ” He 
opened the bundle and took out some moose meat, gave me a little 
piece, gave my little boy a little piece. “Sorry Gluskap is away, ” the 
old lady said. “I can give you what you want, but not as much as 
if Gluskap were here. ” I dreamed then that she gave me a piece of 
black cloth, half-inch square, and a piece of red cloth, half-inch 
square. She said, “ Put them in your pouch (nujapodi‘). ” I dreamed 
she gave me also a little knife. “ When you go out for roots, use 
this knife, ” she said ; “ roots you get will cure anyone. ” Then] 
dreamed J came back to the canoe. My old man was there. He asked, 
“ How far Gluskap live ? ” — “ Not very far. Iam bring this little 
piece of moose to you.” When I gave this to my old man, I woke 
up. 

b. 


Mrs. Poulet’s own dream was of an old woman who came to her, 

old woman with white hair. She said, ‘ Grandchild (nujij), I will 
tell you where are hidden my knives and beads and pipe. Take three 
steps from your door, find a little hollow, and then a mound, and 
another, little hollow. Dig there. ’So I told my old man, he did not 
believe me. I told Stephen Nevin. He went and dug and found stone 
knives and a stone pipe, that stone pipe he showed you. This was 
at Little Narrows. ” 


32. ISABELLE REMINISCES. 


When I was five ' we moved from wigwam into log cabin, over at 
the Point where they made maple sugar. The logs of the cabin were 
chinked with moss. Canvas door. Steven Paul, a man with a crooked 
back, had a mink trap. One day he set it in the doorway of the cabin. 
We children so ’fraid of it. That how I ‘member when we moved 
into the cabin. I ’member, too, how hard this cabin floor was, we 
used to boughs. "Member too when they brought in the stove. They 
told us, “ Now, children, don’t move, this cow will jump at you. ” 
Called it little black heifer, would not go near it, so’fraid, didn’t use 
it for a fortnight. 

When I first ’member I was staying with my uncle (klamuksis) 
(Mother’s brother ? Yes. Nobody would think this meant father’s 
brother?) and uncle’s wife (nugumich +) and grandfather, (nisgami'‘ch) 


1. As Mrs. Morris is forty-six, this was forty-one years ago, and corresponds to the 
statement of a Scotchman who said that about forty years ago there were no frame 
houses, and only a few log cabins. 

2. As there is no distinction in terms the implication may lie in the use of the 
verb. 

3. Note application of grandmother term to mother’s brother’s wife. Cp. Speck 2: 
146 0. I. 
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and older sister (némis) and our older brother (ensisineh’) and cousins 
‘ukusinim). My father (nuch‘) had died, my mother (‘nkich) married 
again. My step-father (nisgamich) kept moving around, just like a 
sy 


My grandmother (’ngumich) was blind, with nothing to do but 
talk old stories. She was still living when I got married, at eighteen. 
My husband (isigw) and I went to Sydney,' there one year. When 
[was in the family way, we moved back to the cabin. I had a little 
baby (mijwajij). That’s the time my grandmother died and my mother 
came back and took vur house and I got out. After Mary Ann came 
Mary Ellen, Mary Bridget, Rosie, Joseph, Leo, Eddie, Nancy, Ina 
Claire, five daughters (’ntusk‘) and three sons (‘nkwisk‘). Mary Bridget 
married and I got one grandchild (nujij). 


33. MARY BRIDGET’S COURTSHIP.? 


From time she fifteen, three years, a boy from Middle River (Hiensi 
or Waramek’) been coming in to see Mary Bridget Saturday nights, 
understood they marry. When she eighteen, one day she says to me 
she has something on her mind, want to talk about: I didn’t think 
much about it. Then Mary Bridget told me a fellow from Kallamagunk 
been coaxing her one year to marry him. “ What about that boy 
from Middle River ? ” I said to her. I was mad to see her break 
agreement. “ Well, you out my hand, ” I said to her. I didn’t say 
anything more, mot one word. | didn’t speak to Mr. Morris about it. 
I just keep still. Week later, one night, Grand Chief came in. “ Who’s 
boss in this house ? ” Grand Chief asks me. “ Mr. Morris is boss. "3 — 
“Well, Morris, ” says Grand Chief, “ I not come in to see you 
yourself, I am for special business. That boy from Kallamagunk 
wants to marry your girl, Mary Bridget.” Mr. Morris, he surprised, 
tell me to call Mary Bridget. She and that fellow were in 
another room, playing cards. So I call her in. “ Is this so, Mary 
Bridget ? ” asks Mr. Morris. Mary Bridget didn’t say a thing. He 
asked her again. She didn’t say anything. Mr. Morris and the chief 
talked, talked, but Mary Bridget wouldn’t answer, just stand there, 
she laughing a little, but wouldn’t say a thing. “ Well, Mary 
Bridget, ” Chief say at last, “ say one word. If you want to marry 


1. Stephen Morris belonged in the Sydney Reservation. 

2. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. 

3. He deferred a good deal, however, to his wife’s judgment, and he admired her 
cleverness. Now and again he would reprimand her eagerness in talk, and she took it 
meekly. 

One evening Mrs. Morris asked Mr. Peter Paul and me why the men always went 
first, ‘* always go out of door first, walk first, sit up ahead in chapel ?,.. Why are 
they always boss of house ?” 
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him, you got to be churched. ” So Mary Bridget say she told me how 
the fellow coaxed her and she wanted to marry him, and I said she 
was out my hand. Mr. Morris mad, too. “ You can marry him, ” he 
says, “ but you have only yourself to blame if he’s not a good man for 
you and gives you bad life.” So they was married. Big feast here, 
lots of people. ... 

Have a nice house now at Kallamagunk and a little baby. I more 
fond that little baby than my own children. I like my son-in-law, too, 
But I feel sorry for that other fellow, my goodness, when I told him 
Mary Bridget going to marry. He just fall away. ..My goodness! ] 
miss Mary Bridget. She good girl, keep this house clean, clean floor, 
clean walls, work hard, awful good girl, that Mary Bridget. 


34- HALIMT 18 COURTED AND CAUGHT.' 


Boy was named Hali’mt, the girls would try to speak with him, he 
wouldn’t speak to them. Girl named Abchejuch, meaning small, wee 
woman, was fishing through the ice. She caught a little trout. As it 
was jumping about (hali’mt) on the ice along came the boy, he 
kicked the fish. “ What’s this ?” he asked. “ That’s you, Hali’mt, 
quick andsmart like you. ” — “ Like you, too, Abchejuch ” (meaning 
that it was small), said the boy. “ All right, now you'll have to come 
to my wigwam. I'll have you for my wife.” The girl went back to 
her mother, she said, “ Hali’mt spoke to me. ” Her mother said, 
“ All right. You can go to his wigwam. ” 


35. RED PAINT PEOPLE? (MEGWE” JIKJIK’) 3 


Long ago there were men hunting moose, living far out in the 
woods, not near the shore at all, living at ponds in the woods. Those 
were Red folks. Men * hunting moose came to the pond, and could 
not go around it. They saw one wigwam.’ They saw one Red fellow 
come out with his wife and baby. The Red people had canoes of moose 
hide,® with double paddle. The Red man went towards his canoe, to 
cross to where the hunters were hiding. One hunter said, “ What 
will we do to them now ? — I am going to shoot into the air to scare 


1. Informants, Mary Madeline Newell Poulet and Isabelle Googoo Morris. Mrs. 
Morris called the girl Mali’munik (Mali, Mary. The meaning of the second part of 
the name was not understood). 

2. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. 

3. Cp. Speck 5 : 18. 

4. These were Micmac, living at Klulwasil(Mrs Morris) or Klulwasisk (Mr. Morris), 
Newfoundland (Ta’am’). 

5. Cp. Speck 5 : 48. 

6. Cp. Speck 5 : 33. 
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them.” The others said. “ You better not, those people are witches 
(buowina), they might do something to us.” — “I don’t care,” said 
the man, “I’m going to shoot into the air.” — “ As soon as the 
Red fellow put down his bow he shot into the air. The Red man and 
woman were so frightened they dropped down into the deep moss. 
After they felt a little better, they sat up and felt themselves all over. 
The man threw the little baby over his back and jumped, jumped like 
deer, not like us. He and the woman went jumping away off. The 
fellows in hiding came out to look at the leather canoe. They looked 
into it and saw a leather bag. They opened it. It was full oflittle bone 
animals, deer, moose, fox, wild-cat, every animal that goes in the 
woods. One man said, “ You better leave that bag alone.” They 
looked at the wigwam. It was round, set up with sticks, very close 
with no birch bark cover. There were no boughs on the ground, 
only little holes to lie in,? three holes there, for man, woman. and 
baby. There were plenty of hides (There was nothing to sit on, no 
chair, no log, they must have been like monkeys, wasn’t that funny ?) 
One man said, “ I’m going to take this bag.” — “ No, don’t take it. 
Dear knows what it will do to you.” He took it and they all left, they 
went along quickly, perhaps there were more of these Red people. 
They went sneaking along. About five miles away they found an- 
other camp. They sneaked up to the door, they opened the door and 
said, “Gweh ! ” In there were a girl and a middle-aged woman. They 
grabbed them and took them away with them to their homes. The 
woman’s breasts were full of milk.’ (Must have been another wigwam 
there, where her baby was.) She was crying, crying every day. The 
people used them well. They could not understand one word they 
said. One day the two women went up the brook and found some 
soft red stones. In the evening the older woman mixed the red stones‘ 
(wioj) with grease (beaver castor, kobit wigau) and put the red paint 5 
on her face and hands and all over her body. They combed their hair 
with stone combs, and made two braids hanging in front.... After 
three moons they said, “ Now we'll put questions to the women. 
Wonder what their names ? ” One fellow coaxed them, he asked, 
“What your name ?” — “ Sinum ” (Wild Goose), one said. The 
other said, “ Blauwich” (Partridge.) The girl became sick, she was so 
lonesome. The boys who stole them found everything running short, 
they were in hard lines. The Red folks had bewitched them tor steal- 
ing the two women. One old man told them, “ You better take the 
women back. ” When the girl got better, they took them back: 


1. Cp. Speck 5 : 51. 

2. Cp. Speck 5 : 21, 44. 

3. Cp. Speck 5 : 50, 53. 

4. Cp. Speck 5 : 51. 

5. Lucy Pictou opined that the ‘‘ Megweejijik ” used a vegetable pigment. 
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36.! THE WOMAN WITHOUT HANDS.? 


Long ago there wasa king’s town. This king loved his wife, thought 
of nothing else in this world. They had a family of two sons and 
three daughters. One girl looked just like her mother, and the king 
loved that one. At last the queen was sick and died. The king was 
awfully sad. He thought, “ I will not marry until I get a woman who 
looks like my wife. ” 

In a couple of years he wanted to get married. He went around 
the town, nobody looked like his wife at all. He went all around the 
country, nobody looked like his wife. The king thought, “ How 
would it do if I married my daughter ? ” This he kept thinking about 
for a year. He was a rich king, he had a servant girl. He told the ser- 
vant girl, “ Today I want you to make a dinner for me and for one of 
my daughters, for nobody else.” They got the dinner. At the table 
he asked his daughter to marry him. She said, “ Oh father ! I am 
your daughter. God has never allowed a father to marry his daugh- 
ter.” — “You will have to marry me, else I will kill you, and 
you will die like your mother. ” — “ All right, ” said the girl, “ You'll 
have to kill me before I marry you. ” The king said, “I am going to 
send two officers to kill you. Tomorrow I am going to have your 
heart for my dinner. ” The girl told the servant boy, “ When the 
officers come, you let me know.” 

When they came he let her know. The girl went into the barn and 
told the officers, “ You kill that little pig there and take the heart to 
my father. ” They killed the pig and saved the heart for the king’s 
dinner. They hid the girl in a box of oats. They told the king, 
“We have killed the girl. ” Now the king never went into the kitch- 
en. The servant girl cooked the heart for the king’s dinner. The 
king would not eat anything salted. So the girl told the servant girl, 
“You salt my heart well, so my father can not eat it.” The servant 
girl took the order, because that was the girl’s last words. She salted 
the heart well. At dinner time the king had all the family to dinner. 
They were missing the girl and asking. “ Where is our sister ? ” The 
king said, “ Your sister was killed today, at nine o’clock,’ I am 


1. All the following tales are of French or negro provenience. There is little or no 
uncertainty among story tellers as towhat stories are European and what Indian, in 
marked contrast, for example, to Pueblo Indian story tellers who frequently do not 
recognise their stories as ‘* Mexican”. 

Sakis’ we'nuch, long ago French, was Mary Doucet Newell’s reference to her French 
tales. 

2. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. Heard from grandmother, Mary Doucet 
Newell. The story seems always to be referred to as ‘‘ Madeline. ” The name and 
the abandonment incident suggest comparison with the legend noted in Speck 5 : 153. 

3. Kiskadibu'yet, see p. 59,-n. 9. 
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eating her heart for dinner. ” They cried, they told their father they 
would not listen to him any more. 

Madeline (that was the girl’s name) ' stayed all day in the box of 
oats. At dark she left. She went, went. She hid in the sluices at the 
road side when she saw anybody. She went into the woods. She 
couldn’t find anything to eat until at last she picked some berries. 
After she had picked all the berries she left that place. She prayed 
as hard as she could for something to eat. She came to a place 
where white maples were growing. There she saw a lot of different 
kinds of flowers. She was surprised. “ Whata pretty garden ! The 
prettiest garden I ever saw. I wonder to whom it belongs. ” She 
couldn’t find any road or any tracks. “ This will be my garden, ” 
she thought and she stayed there over night. In the morning there 
was no breakfast for her. She held up both hands, praying for some- 
thing to eat. She sawa lady coming towards her, all in white, with a 
very small dish. “ There is your breakfast, ” said the lady. She began 
to eat, but she could not come to the end of the food in the dish.? 
Then she started to leave the garden. At the end of it was a rose- 
bush and she broke off a little white rose. She went on, but after a 
while she found herself back at the place where she had broken off the 
rose. She heard somebody saying, “ You can’t leave here until you 
put back that little flower. ” She loved the little flower, but she put it 
back. Then she saw the same lady coming again with her dinner. She 
said to her, “ You must not go away. Aren’t you well off here ? I 
gave you breakfast and here is dinner and I will bring you supper. ” 
— “ Well, I will stay, ” she said. So she stayed there, three months, 
taking care of the flowers. She was happy there. 

There was a king’s son who went hunting all the time. He came 
intothese woods and he found the girl. She was the nicest looking 
girl he had ever seen. “ Well, well, how do you get along here, 
child ?” he asked her. She said, “I get along very well here. ” This 
boy stayed all day with her. That day nobody brought her dinner. 
At last the boy left. He kept thinking of her, he would go to see her 
the next morning. The next day he came again. She said to him, 
“You must not stay at dinner-time. I can not get dinner while you 
are here.” He went away, he lay watching, but he could not see how 
she got her dinner. Next day he said, “ I’ll go earlier to see how she 
gets breakfast. ” But she already had breakfast when he got there. 
Again she sent him away. The third day when he came he said, “ I 
want you to marry me. ” But the girl would not go with him. She 
was well off in the garden, since the angel brought her food. 


1. Not giving the personal name until the story is well advanced is a character- 
istic feature, which Rand also noticed. Cp. Rand I : 47. 
2. Cp. p. 88. 
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The boy went home, but he could not forget her, she was s9 
pretty. 

In a week he went back. He coaxed her, and coaxed her, and 
at last he coaxed her into going with him. There was a garden too 
at his father king’s house. The king’s son went into the kitchen and 
told his mother he had a girl with him to work in the garden, 
She had put mud over her face and hands. “ Why did you bring 
such a looking girl ?” they asked him. He told them he loved her 
and was going to marry her. They begged him not to marry her; 
but he said he was going to. He said he would buy some clothes for 
her. They gave her a room to dress in. She had her own little 
parcel of clothes. In her room she prayed for a silver basin and 
for a towel never used. She got them. Then she dressed herself, she 
was the prettiest girl in town. They got married and everybody was 
happy. 

Her husband was away on war ships all the time. He sent letters 
to his wife and she to him. Somebody on the way opened these letters 
and changed them, gave bad stories to him about her and bad stories 
to her about him. Now the lady gave birth to twins, boy twins, 
one with a star on his right hand, the other with a moon." Their 
mother wrote to her husband about them and the nice marks on their 
hands. They changed the latter, and said she had given birth toa 
little pig and a little dog. When the king’s son got the letter he 
answered, “ Keep them, we can’t help it. God Almighty sent 
them. ” Again they changed the letter to “ Those little children, put 
them into the fire, I don’t want to see them. And cut off my wife’s 
hands.” So they cut off her hands, but they did not burn the 
children. Madeline said to her mother-in-law, “ Tie the children 
to my breast. ” Then she left with them tied to her. She came to 
a brook. It was hard for her to drink, as she stooped down one of 
the children fell into the water. She tried to catch him, and there 
was her hand just a sound as ever. Again she stooped to drink, and 
the other child fell and she trien to catch him and her other hand 
was back in its place. Then she got out her prayer-book and gave 
thanks to God. She went on, and she found a nice little house, where 
she thought she had better stay with her children. 

Now the king’s son came home. His father met him on the wharf and 
told him, “ Your wife has run away with the children. She would 
not kill them. ” So the king's son said he was going away to find his 
family. He hunted for his wife about four years. One morning she 
saw him coming. She was frightened, she thought he came to kill the 
children. So she told them to sit down on either side of her. She said, 


1. This is probably a Micmac reference (see p. 94); although a gold star on the fore- 
head figures in the European tales. 
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“When you see your tather coming in, kneel down, crawl up to him 
and kiss his foot * and thank him for coming. ” When he went in, he 
took off his hat to her. Then the two boys crawled up to him and 
kissed his foot. She stood up and shook his hand and kissed him. He 
was sorry for what had happened. Then she told him to pray to 
God, to pray, pray, all the time. And so they prayed and at last the 
house went up into the sky, with all the family. 


37. MAGIC FLIGHT. ? 


Pilip and his two brothers went hunting. They went different ways, 
shot different things. While Pilip is hunting he finds a house, a nice 
house in the woods, nice girls there. He spends his time with the 
girls in their lumbermen’s place. He doesn’t bring much game home 
with him. He always comes home later than the other fellows. One 
day they wonder why he is so late. At last they ask Pilip, “ Where 
were you last night?” Pilip does not answer them. One night Pilip 
didn’t come home at all. He stayed there in that house. The girl gave 
Pilip a /Japieleh'wi box,’ “ So you won't forget me any more, ” she 
said. She told Pilip, “ Don’t open the box until you are seeing hard 
times. If anybody chases you, say ‘I’m going to be a tree, or squir- 
rel, or bird.’ That’s the time to open the box. ” Pilip thinks, “ My 
brothers must be worried about me. Better go home. ’ 

He left, but he went farther down the mountain, and at last he didn’t 


know where he was going. He was lost. He came to a little log house, 
inside he finds a pretty girl, very striking-looking, and an old lady. 
“ Well, my son-in-law (’ntlusuk) where did you come from ? ” the 


” 


old lady asked. — “ Quite a piece away, I am lost. ”— “ No, you 
are not lost. You have come to see my daughter. You will have a 
good home here. ” The girl liked Pilip. (That’s the time Pilip was 
mistaken. He didn’t know the devil had a log house anywhere in this 
world.) Fine looking girl this. 

In the evening the old man came — short, with wide shoulders, 
and awful dark. The old lady said to him, “ Well, we have a son-in- 
law, today. ” Pilip slept that night with this girl. The old man said, 
“ T have to go out hunting, I'll give you a little job. Take this bas- 
ket * (biganahsi) I want you to clean that pond before night, and har- 
row it, and sow it with wheat before I come. “ Pilip was scared. He 
worked hard dipping water with the basket. The girl came out to him 
with dinner. She told him, “ Well, Pilip, you never can drain this 


. Just as is done now, for a saint. Cp. Rand 1 : 230. 
. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. 

3. Cp. Rand 1: 8, 10. 
. With round bottom. 
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little pond. That is what my father (nuch‘) does with every husband | 
get. Take your dinner. ” The girl went back home and brought a 
dipper covered with gold anda little pick. She dipped out the water, 
She sent the water away altogether. (Devil’s daughter can do as 
well as her father.) She said, “ Water, I want you to run off altogeth- 
er. ” The water went away in two hours’ time. The girl said, “ You 
go get three bushels of wheat. ” Pilip went to the log house, and 
brought out the wheat. They sowed it, and they were through at four 
o'clock. At five o’clock, he harrowed it, the Devil would be back at 
half past six. They watched the grain grow up, before six o’clock the 
grain grew up that far (indicating two finger joints). At half past six the 
Devil came. He was smiling. This was the first man who could dry 
up that pond. “ You done fine, ” he said. 

Next morning, the Devil went away again on some business, he 
never said what he did. Near by wasa big hill, before he went he 
brought one old dull hoe, and a pick, and gave them to Pilip. “ Well, 
Pilip, I want you to level down that hill, and sow buckweat, this 
time. ” “ My goodness, ” thought Pilip, “ I cannot run away, 
the Devil will catch me. ” He started to dig, he got scared, near eleven 
o'clock. At noon the woman came with his dinner. She brought a 
gold pick and a rake. She told Pilip, “ You can never level down that 
mountain. Wait for me, sit down one side. ” She struck one blow on 
the mountain, and said, “ Level yourself, mountain, I want to sow 
that buckwheat before father comes. ” She gave Pilip a little book to 
read. Now they sow buckwheat, the buckwheat grows well. At five 
o'clock, she says, “ Now we'll go down. You chop wood, and I'll 
make supper. ” Pilip took the ax, chopped wood, the girl made supper. 
The father came home, he could see the moutain all leveled, the buck- 
wheat five inches high. He said, “ Well done, Pilip, I didn’t expect 
you could level that hill. ” 

Every evening they played cards, Pilip and his wife, in their little 
bed-room. In the morning the Devil told Pilip, “ I want you to do 
another job. There is a high black pole two hundred feet, I got a fel- 
low up there. At ten o'clock, he will fall down. I want you to put 
his body back, just as it was, and pick up all the parts. ” Pilip said, 
“Tl do it. ” Pilip went to the black pole, the man fell down. He 
was pretty well smashed, fingers in all directions, legs off, head away 
over there. The girl thought, “ Pilip will never manage this. ” She 
went with the dinner earlier than before. She said, “ I'll help you to 
put everything back. I’ll fix one arm, the right arm, you fix the left.” 
Pilip put on the little finger wrong side out. There it stuck. He 
didn’t tell his wife about it, they went home. She told Pilip to saw 
some big logs with a cross saw. 

In the evening her father came home, loking very dull (after that 
fall.) The old lady said, “ What makes you look so dull ?” — “ Oh, 
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I caught cold. ” Pilip had something on his mind. He watched him. 
When he saw the old man eating, he saw that his finger was turned 
wrong side out. Pilip left the table. The girl said, “ Why don’t you 
eat >” — He said, “I don’t feel like eating. ” He went out and sat 
down on the bench where he had been sawing logs. He thinks, 
“That’s the fellow we were fixing today. ” After she did the dishes, 
the girl went out to the fellow. She asked, “ What’son your mind?” 
— “Tam thinking that the man we fixed was your father. ” — “ So 
he is.” — “ Well, I think I'll go away tonight. ” The girl said, 
“TIl go, too. If you go away alone, my father will catch you. ” — 
“How ?” — “ He has got a pair of boots lined with gold, very fast. My 
mother has a pair, too. ” — “ Well, we'll go.” — “ What shall we do ? 
Our mother is watching us, she is afraid that we'll run away. ” They 
went in their bed-room to play cards. The girl stole the boots, she put 
one pair on Pilip, one pair on herself. Now she spoke to the cards, 
“We're going to runaway, but don’t you leton when we go. ” The girl's 
name is Katherine. “ If my mother says, ‘Katherine, stop playing,’ 
you cards speak to my mother, say, ‘We’re going to finish this game.’ ” 

They left, after a while the old lady called, “ Katherine, are you 
playing yet ?” — “ Yes.” — “ Time for you to come to bed. ” — 
“ Just finish this game, mother (Kidju’). ” (Cards speaking now). The 
old lady heard the cards still playing, “ You hear me, stop playing. ” 
— “Well, we’ve started another game, don’t mind us. Go to sleep, 
mother.” — About one o’clock she hears the cards still. “ Ain’t you 
going to bed yet ?” — “ No, not yet.” The old lady gets mad, she 
gets up, she opens the door, sees the cards jumping, nobody there. 
She saw their tracks, she came in screeching. She shook the old man, 
“Get up! Get up ! our children have gone away.” The Devil got 
up, he told her, “ Get me my gold boots.” She went to get them, 
they were gone. “ Why didn’t you look after these children ? We 
have lost them now.” The old lady and Devil ran out after them. 

The girl told Pilip, “ They are chasing us, now, they are coming, 
I can see them, they are going to catch us.” Now Pilip thought of 
his little box, in which was a little bird, sitting one side, another 
little bird on the other side." He said, “ I want my wife to be stand- 
ing as a little birch tree on one side of the pond, and myself on the 
other side of the pond asa little pine tree.” There they stood, birch 
tree and pine tree. The Devil thought, “ Now I will catch them.” 
The tracks went up to the birch tree and to the pine tree. The old 
lady said, “ Where did they go ? ” — “I cannot see their tracks at 
all.” — “ They are not here.” So they went back crying, about five 
miles. 


1. We may have here, 1 suggest, a curious instance of convergence, the Euro- 
pean magic box and the Algonkin shamanistic outfit combined, both ‘‘ helpers in 
trouble ” (Speck 6: 251) 
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The old lady turned around and could see them going again, their 
girl and Pilip. They went back after them. When they were five miles 
away, the girl said, “ They are coming.” Pilip opened his box again, 
“ T want to be a big birch tree and I want my wife to be sitting up 
in the tree as a partridge.” When the devils got there they saw only 
a big birch tree and a partridge. They lost the tracks. They went two 
miles around, searching for the tracks, but they could see nothing 
but the tree and the partridge. It was nearly four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. They went back home again, crying. 

They looked back and saw them running again towards Pilip’s land. 
The Devil and the old lady went back after them, chasing them as 
hard as they could. They went faster, this was the last trip. They 
went at full speed. Now they were coming to Pilip’s boundary line. 
His wife dropped down, Pilip grabbed her and threw her over the 
line. The Devil could not go over that line. They went back, 
crying. 

Pilip said, “ Now we're all right, we'll walk along. We’re not very 
far from my house.” They found the house, Pilip’s people were good 
people. The old lady saw Pilip coming, with a woman, a good 
looking woman. “ This is my wife,” he said. The old lady said, 
“Don’t you go away any more.” They were happy there, they 
stayed there over a year. They had a nice little boy (the Devil’s daugh- 
ter had never been christened.) “ What will be the baby’s name?” 
— “ John.” “ Allright, callhim John.” The day came for the baby 
to be christened. “ Who is going to stand for the baby ?” The old 
man and the old woman, Pilip and the baby’s mother. The priest 
sprinkled holy water. The baby and the baby’s mother went, devil 
people. 


38. THE TWO BASKET MAKERS AND THE BLIND KING.’ 


These two men were joined together,? hunting together, working 
together since they were little boys. They were both cripples. They 
were making weed rod brooms to sell in the town. One fellow went 
in to sell, the other fellow with the more crooked back stayed home. 
He thought, “ My friend has more money than I. He sells more 
brooms than he says and keeps the money. ” So he said to his friend, 
“T think you have more money thanI.” — “ Well, you can go into 
town yourself to sell. ” So he went down to town to sell those 
brooms himself. He got some money and was going back. On his 
way, at Red Bank, the bank swallows (bugwalis’) were singing, 


Monday, Tuesday,’ 


1. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. Cp. Rand 1, no 14. 

2. See p. 110, n. 1. 

3. When Mrs. Poulet referred to this tale, or the Morris boys, they called it 
** Monday Tuesday. ” 
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Monday, Tuesday, 
Look at that fellow. 
He’s got Monday, Tuesday, on his back. 


He says, “ That’s a nice song, Birds, that you have. ” The birds 
ask, “ Will you dance to that song?” — “ Yes, if you pay me right. ” 
— “How much do you want ?” — “ If you take that bone off my 
back, I’lldance for you. ”— “ All right, we'll take that bone oft your 
back if you dance. We'll make you straight. We have never seen a 
fellow like you dance. ” So they sang, 


Monday, Tuesday, 
Monday, Tuesday, 
Look at that fellow. 
Monday, Tuesday. 


He danced two hours until he got tired. Then the big bird came 
out, the doctor (malbalewit). He just took that bone off, passed his hand 
over the boy’s back, and it straightened up. He said, “ Birds, thank 
you very much. Now I’m going home with as traight back. Good thing 
I met you. ” The birds told him not to tell anybody how they had 
cured him. 

When he got home, the other cripple said, “ How did you get a 
straight back ? ” — “I cannot tell you. ” The other fellow began to 
coax his friend to tell him how he was cured. At last this fellow 
thought he had better tell him, so he, too, could go down to town, 
sell the brooms, and on his way back get cured. So he said, “ When 
I was coming back I met the bank swallows. They were singing, they 
asked me to dance for them. After I danced their doctor took the bone 
off my back. ” The other cripple worked smartly this week to make * 
brooms to sell, and to get a straight back. Saturday he went to town 
to sell them. His friend told him, “ When you go down, don’t pay 
attention to the birds, but when you come back, tell them you will 
dance for them if they straighten your back. ” 

He went down, he hurried to sell all his brooms. He came back, he 
got to Red Bank, the same birds were there, going in and out of their 
holes. One bird said, “ Another man is coming with a big hump on 
his back. ” “ Will you dance for us? ” they asked. “ Yes, if you cure 


me, I'll dance for you. ” — “ How do you want to get cured ? ” — 
“Straighten my back. ” — “If you'll dance ‘ Tuesday Wednesday ’, 
we ll sing for you. ” — “ All right, I'll dance. ” The birds sang, 


Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday. 


The boss (alsusit) of these birds said, “ Pay the fellow. Doctor, 
what did you do with that bone ? ” The doctor put the bone he had 
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taken out from the other cripple over the back of this one, which was 
more crooked now than before. The birds said, “ We are very sorry 
we could not keep this bone, we had to give it to somebody. ” 

He went home, and told his friend. He says, “ We'll leave this 
place. Let's go somewhere where you might get your back straight- 
ened. ” He wants to cheer him up so he will not be too downhearted, 
So they bundle up their tools, knives, and things, and grub. At that 
time there were hardly any roads. “ How shall we go?” — “South,” 
he told his friend. They walked, walked ; at dark, they built a little 
shelter camp (anabiga'n). They stayed there over night. Next day they 
came to a road, aclear road. They walked until they came to some big 
trees, oaks (mimkwamusi). They saw a lot of sawdust on the ground, 
“We better stop here for the night. ” Well, they stopped there, they 
made tea. ’ Twas in the summer, dark about ten o'clock. He told his 
friend, “ We better go up atree to sleep, nice air there. ” About mid- 
night they hear somebody squealing on the road. “ Now we're going 
to get killed this time. ” — “ No, only people passing, they don’t 
know we're up here. ” One fellow was very much afraid. They watched. 
About thirty men came, robbers, bringing two sheep, and a great 
big pot and turnips and potatoes. The sheep were already cleaned, 
they chopped them up, put them into the pot, made the soup. 
There were two bosses,' the other fellows told the bosses to go up 
into the tree to rest. When they go up this tree they notice some- 
body up there besides themselves. They do not let on, but they know 
who it is. One boss says, “ What do you do with a fellow witha 
broken back ?”” — “ Oh, you hunt him out, you drop him down. ” 
— “If there was another, one with a straight back, what would you 
do with him ?” — “ If he is fit for work, leave him alone. ” So they 
take the cripple fellow and drop him down, kill him. 

Now one boss says to the other, “ I want you to give me a story, 
a doctor’s story, I would like to know how a person gets cured when 
he is blind. Nice to know that, hard to take out cataract. ” — “No, 
not hard, no, that is not hard. At the king’s place, I meta lot of blind 
folks, and cured them in no time. ” — “ How ? ” — “I founda 
pure white horse, with not a single black hair, and got a cowboy to 
ride him, run him hard around town, so he sweated hard, frothed. I 
took the froth, put it in a cloth, put it over the eyes, keeping it there 
three days. ” — “ What did you do then ? ” — “ Took a silver 
basin, nice soap that won’t hurt the eyes, nice towel, never used before, 
all the starch washed out, pure cotton, took warm water, washed the 
eyes. Pulled down the blinds, no light, dried his tace, told him, 
‘ Open your eyes. ’ Then that person could see you just as plain, even 
it blind twenty years.” While they were speaking of blind folks, din- 


1. Two head men in partnership, ma’kumelemtijik ; two chums, tabutijik. 
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ner was cooked. They called them down They ate their dinner. They 
had a big bag for their money. They shared up the money they had 
been stealing, everybody got his share. They went away again. 

The cripple who was cured was alone now. He got down and made 
some tea. He was not happy because of his friend. “ ’'m going away,” 
he said. “ I’ll never come back this road again.” He walked all day, 
in the evening he came to the king’s town, plenty warships, schooners, 
big harbor, pretty place where he came out. Where should he go now, 
just a big city, he didn’t have much money. He didn’t want to go 
into a big house, he saw a little house where French people lived. He 
asked them could he stay there a few days and chop wood. “ Yes, 
you can stay and help around the house.” In a couple of days the 
story spread that a stranger was there. The king had said, “ If any 
stranger comes, you let me know.” The king was blind for twenty- 
two years. He had not seen his warships, or his town or his children. 
The policeman came, the king sent word, “I want to see that strang- 
er.” The policeman said, “ Stranger, the king wants to see you.” 
He asked the policeman, “I wonder why he wants to see me, only a 
poor man.” — “ The king is a very kind man, he wants you to 
visit him. ” So he fixed himself a little cleaner and tidier. The police- 
man went in and told the king, “ King, I brought that stranger here.” 
He shook hands with the king. “ What way are you from ? ” — 
“North way.” — “.How far ? ” He told the king how many days 
he had walked. 

“In the town there did you ever see anybody blind ?” — “ Not 
often.” — “ Did you ever cure people of blindness ? ” — “ Not 
ever.” — “ Have you any medicine ? ”. He thought, I better try 
the medicine the robbers told of... “Well, Pll do my best for you, 
king. Tomorrow morning I'll pick out in your stable all the white 
horses there without a black hair.” He went to the stable, he picked 
a horse, white, white, he got a soldier to ride him, and to run him 
hard until the sweat poured off. He said to the soldier, “ As soon as 
the horse sweats, come where I am waiting.” Hé got a cheesecloth 
and made a plaster. When he went into the room of the king, hé put 
the plaster to his eyes and said to him, “ I am leaving this plaster on 
your eyes, don’t touch it for three days.” The king was very willing, 
he was getting tired of being blind. 

He left that medicine on for three days. In three days, the man 
went and told the serving girl, “ Now you bring me a silver basin, 
and gold-rimmed eye-glasses.” He took that plaster off the king’s eyes, 
washed his eyes in warm water with the best soap going, he dried his 
face nicely, brought a looking-glass. He said, “ Open your eyes very 
gently. ” He wiped that cataract right off. The king looked into the 
glass, he saw himself in the glass, he said, “ This is the first time in 
twenty-two years I have seen my face.” He said to the king, “ Now 
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close your eyes again.” He put him back to bed. He went out to the 
shore and got a bag full of alder leaves. He said to the girl, “ You 
bring me some cold water, cold as ice, no dust in it.” He soaked 
these leaves in the water, and put the leaves on the king’s forehead, 
“You leave them on till morning. I'll come about nine o’clock. ” The 
king was very glad. He came about nine o’clock, and saw the king. 
He took off the leaves and told him to open his eyes again. 

He told the king to stay in this dark room for a week. The king 
said, “ Come back. I'll pay you well. ” In a fortnight the king was 
just as well as when he was eighteen. The man came back in a fort- 
night. The king gave him money for clothes and asked him to go 
around town with him. He said, “ I haven’t seen my town for years. ” 
Great sports all day ! Bands ! Here this poor man was driving with 
the king. The king said, “ I am going to pay you now, one shovel of 
gold, two of silver, and one steamer. Come down to the wharf and 
choose whichever steamer you want, and I'll give you men of my 
town to take you wherever you want to go. ” He made a bargain 
with the king to run a warship for him. He was killed in the war. 


39. THE LITTLE FISHERMAN.? 
(EPDIDELAPEH’S!). 


One time there was a king living in a big town with lots of people. 
He was a rich king, had lots of warships. Living on the edge of the 
town were some poor people in a little log house. The mother died, 
and the father died, and the boy was living with his grandmother and 
grandfather. He was a pretty boy. He worked around the town every 
day for their living. One day he went into the woods, hauling wood 
for their fire. He was a big boy then. He met a man. He said, “ You 
chop that log there,” a big log alongside the road, “ and I will help 
you put it on your sled.” He had a little hand sled. He chopped the 
log in the middle, the old man helped him put it on the sled. The old 
man said, “I am going to put you in good wish on account of the 
way you look after you grandmother and grandfather. Anything you 
wish willbe turned to you [come your way]. ” — “ All right, grand- 
father, ” said the boy, “I hope you will do that for me. We havea 
hard living. ” The old man said, “ You take up that little chip. I give 
you strong power with that chip. Keep it in your bosom in a little 
pocket.” The boy said, “ Good bye (adio), ” to the old man. 


1. Red alder leaves soaked in vinegar are the best cure for headache. 

2. Informant. Bella Googoo Morris. Heard from her grandmother, Mary Doucet 
Newell. Mrs. Morris did not know the meaning of the name, but Mrs. Poulet translat- 
ed it as ‘‘ Le Petit Pécheur.”” Cp. Rand 1: no. 85. 

The tale was familiar to Mr. Morris who had heard it ‘‘at his home.” “ All 
Indians know about Epdidelapehsi,” said Mrs. Morris. 
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The boy went home and told his grandfather, “I am going to set 
the net to-night. ” He had a little dory. In the morning the net was 
ull ot fish. He saw something shining in the water, like silver. He got 
three silver fish, shining fish, also a lot of trout. He went off to town, 
where the first house was the king’s, to sell fish. The king had one 
only daughter who went out only at special times. The boy went 
through the kitchen way, asked them if they wanted fish. The girl up- 
stairs saw the boy going by, she was at the window in a three story 
house. She knew everybody in town by name. She raised the window, 
“What have you, there, Epdidelapeh’si?” He took off his cap, “I 
have some silver fish.” — “Take those silver fish around to the 
kitchen where the cook is, and then come to my door. ” So Epdide- 
lapeh’si left the fish at the kitchen and went around to her door. She 
met him there and gave him a big pile of money, one thousand 
dollars. 

He went home, he told his grandfather, “I am going to set my 
nets again. This king lady said, ‘ Bring me more fish this week. If 
you get any more pretty ones like those, be sure to bring them. I will 
give you another purse.’” Next morning, Epdidelapeh’si got more 
fish, half a dozen more shining ones and a basket full of other kinds. 
The lady told him, “ You go around the same as the other day to 
my door, I’ll be there. ” So Epdidelapeh’si went to her door. She said, 
“Tam going to give you gold now, three pounds of gold. I like you, 
boy. 1am going to ask you something. Will you agree to what I am 


going to ask you?” — “TI do not know, mistress. I will try to, 
since you are the king’s daughter. ” — “ Well, Epdidelapeh'si, I want 
you to marry me. ” — “No, I cannot marry you, I am too poor. I do 


not expect to marry a king’s daughter. ” She says, “No, you are not 
too poor. You have to marry me when I ask you.” — He says, “ I 
might get killed because you want me to marry you.” — “No, I will 
make a plan.” — “ What are you going to do?” She says, “ Come 
up-stairs, I will let you know. ” She took off her gold ring. “Now, 
my boy, I give you this for love. I want to be married in three weeks 
from now. I will tell my mother and father I want to marry any one 
whose ring fits my finger, whoever it is, blacksmith, sailor, no matter 
how poor he is, nor what his color. ” He took the ring and hid it in 
his pocket, he didn’t show it to anybody. 

In a week she went down-stairs to the king’s dinner — she used to 
eat up-stairs. Before eating, she told her father and mother, “ Dear 
father and mother, I wish to be married in a fortnight.” The king 
asked, “ Who are you going to have, dear ? Another king’s son?” — 
“No, father, I don’t know, but it will be whoever brings a gold ring 
to fit my finger, him I will have. Do you notify all the people. ” So 
the king put out notices in all the towns. Lots of people came, big 
schooners, steamers, four king’s sons, officers, Niggers, Chinese, and 
8 
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they all went into the hall. There the girl was at nine o’clock in the 
morning to try to fit on the rings. She tried on rings, rings, rings, no 
ring would fit her. Epdidelapeh’si stood at the door, too poor to take a 
seat. When she had tried on all the rings, of the rich folks and the 
poor, at last she asked, “ Epdidelapeh’si, have you got a ring?” — 
“Yes.” When the young lady put on his ring, it fitted her. “ That’s 
the first ring that fits me,” she said, “ What a nice ring, I love it, 
Whoever owns this ring Iam going to have for a husband.” When the 
girl’s mother knew she was going to marry this poor fellow she put 
her head down, the king himself was glad when he saw his daughter’s 
choice. She took the boy up to her room. 

The king told the boy, “ Do you know what you have to do? 
You see that old vessel lying in there at the wharf. Put a new bottom 
on that old vessel and get new ropes and make new sails. Load it up 
with old iron junk, old broken dishes, pick up anything in town, 
blocks, forges, horse-shoes, tins, old rotten bones, load all that on 
that vessel. ” All the officers were around the house, going to kill the 
boy when he came out. The girl said, “ If anyone kills him, there 
will be a big war.” Nobody could kill him. Well, he got carpenters, 
made everything new, loaded up the vessel. The lady said, “ I will 
tell you what island to go to, where nobody lives but mice.” He 
went on his vessel, had enough sailors, enough grub. 

He came to the island. The rats, mice, rabbits, all came out to meet 
him. They told him, “ Throw out your rope on the wharf.” The 
rats, mice and rabbits pulled up the vessel and emptied it. They loaded 
it up with silver and gold, they took the vessel to the factory of silver 
and gold, and painted it all over with gold, made it all shining. They 
gave brass buttons to all the sailors. Then they sent him home. 

A fortnight later, one morning, far out they saw a shining vessel. 
The king said, “I see a vessel shining, perhaps Epdidelapeh’si is 
coming back.” The old lady was as sad as ever, but the king was 
glad. The boat was coming fast. “ I will wait,” said Epdidelapeh’si, 
“T will not take my breakfast. ” The boat went in to the king’s 
wharf. The king said to his wife and daughter, “ We will not take 
breakfast, we will go to the wharf.” So there they were standing on 
the wharf. The first to come out was the cook. They thought he was 
the king. “ The king is not up yet, ” he said, “ When he comes out, 
breakfast will be ready on the vessel.” As soon as he came out, his 
wife knew he was her husband, but she did not let on. First they had 
tumblers full of wine, they gave the king to drink first. As he drank, 
the big guns were fired off. Then they gave to the lady’s mother to 
drink. No shot was fired while she was drinking. “ Why is this ?” she 
asked. “ Because the king’s wife did not want to have Epdidelapeh’si 
for her son-in-law, that’s why.” — “Are you the man ?” — “ Yes.” 
Then they made joy over this. After breakfast they lett, the lady 
stayed in the boat, she would not leave him any more. 
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Next morning the first thing they saw was a house alongside the 
king’s house, a house shining all over. When they lay down the 
night betore, it was in a little hen house. Epdidelapeh’si took out his 
little chip, and wished for a house, and to live forever and not to 
forget God. He wished to have a good house, good home, he prayed 
hard all night. The lady fell asleep. In the morning she saw a house 
of gold and silver. They heard somebody walking in the kitchen. He 
got up, put on his clothes. Everything they needed was in the house, 
one story house, but with nice rooms, dining-room, sitting-room, all 
fitted with gold, all kinds of grub. He told his wife, “ You better get 
up, too.” She said, “I cannot move, I am afraid we are living in a 
very bad room.” — “ No, dear, get up, it is a nice room. ” She opened 
her eyes, it was a first-classy room. She went into the dining-room for 
breakfast. After breakfast they went out in front. Epdidelapeh’si took 
out his book, and read a prayer, morning prayer. The king, when he 
got up, saw a nice shining house. “There are our children, we'll go 
and visit them, that’s Epdidelapeh’si. ” They went, they could not get 
in, the house was so slippery with gold. They were sitting down 
below, they saw their daughter up above, they said, “ How can we go 
up to see you?” — “ We don’t know.” At last they saw the house 
move, angels up in the air put strings to the house. They pulled the 
house up into the air, the angels, to heaven. 

That’s the very last end. 


40. THREE BROTHERS-IN-LAW. . 


The man was fond of whiskey. He had one little son, and three 
daughters, all nice girls. He was quite a rich man. He ruined himself 
by drink, sold all his horses and cattle, at last he had no money at all, 
spent it all. All he did was to walk around the streets of the town. At 
last he saw a man coming with a little barrel on a little hand cart. 
“What have you got ? ” — “ Whiskey. ” — “ What do you charge ? 
I got no money. Will you take on of my daughters for this barrel ?” 
— “All right. I will go up to the house to see her.” He liked her, 
she was the best looking girl of that place. He took her for the barrel 
of whiskey. 

The old man used this stuff every day, every day he was full, full. 
He used up all this whiskey, then he would run around the town to 
get a drink somewhere. One morning early, he saw another fellow 
coming with a barrel. “ There is another barrel for me, and I have 
more daughters.” In this way, he sold the two other daughters for 
whiskey. The old lady was sorry about the girls. He didn’t mind, long 
as he got good drinks. 


1. Informant, Isabelle Googoo Morris. Heard in 1922 from Charles Young (Indian) 
of Hankkenish (? Antigonish) Co. Cp. Rand 1: no. 3. 
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The little boy was growing up. When he was twenty he asked his 
mother one time, “ Have I any sisters? ” — “ Your popper sold them 
away for whiskey.” — “ Well, dear mother, I am going to look for 
my sisters. I am going to start today. I wont come back until I find 
all my sisters.” He went to look for his sisters. He went along, he 
walked three days. The third day, in the morning, he saw two fellows 
on the road, talking very hard, some business in hand. He said to 
them, “ What’s wrong with you fellows this morning? ” — “ We 
have some property here we cannot settle.” He saw nothing but a 
coat, pants, and high boots. “ What is this property that you can’t 
settle ? Why is it of value?” — “If you put on the coat and pants 
nobody can see you. You become like air, clouds.” — “ What about 
the boots?” — “If you put on the boots you will be anywhere in a 
minute, as fast as that.” — “ Well, I had better divide for you. Stand 
out in front.” So he put on the pants and coat, and could not be 
seen. He went away with the boots. 

He said, “I want to be where my sisters are.” First thing he knew 
he was standing by the door of his oldest sister. He took off the pants 
and coat and went into the house. The girl when she saw her brother 
was surprised and glad. “How did you come?” she said. “I told 
my mother I was going to find my sisters.... Where is my brother-in- 
law ?” — “ Out in the field.” He looked out, it was near dinner- 
time. “ There’s your brother-in-law coming.” He saw a great big 
sheep, with big horns. Before he came into the house he turned into 
a nice looking gentleman. He was glad to see the boy. “ How did you 
come? ” he said. The boy stayed there for three days. Then he said, 
“ Now I am going to look for my other sisters.” His brother-in-law 
said, “ Well, my dear brother-in-law, how shall I help you? Take 
some wool off me. Whenever you are in hard case set a match to the 
wool and burn it, I'll be there. ” 

He started, he put on the coat and pants and boots. He said, “ Now 
I want to be at my second sister’s. ” He got there in a minute’s time. 
The lady was awfully glad to see her brother, “How did you come?” 
— “Oh, I have just come over. I have been to see our sister... 
Where is my brother-in-law ? ”— “ He is over there at the big pond, 
with his folks there. He'll be here at dinner-time.” At dinner-time 
they looked out. She said, “ There’s your brother-in-law.” Coming 
towards them was a big wild goose. At the door he became a nice 
gentleman. He was awfully glad to see his brother-in-law. He spent 
three days there. At !ast he says, “I am going to see our youngest 
sister.” As he was going, Wild Goose said to him, “ Take one of my 
feathers. Whenever you are in hard lines, burn it. I will be there to 
help you out. ” 

He put on the coat and pants and took the boots. In a minute he 
was at his last sister’s. She was awfully glad to see her brother. “ How 
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have you come ?” — “T have been to see our sisters. Where is my 
brother-in-law ? ” — “ He is away out to sea.” — “ What is he 
doing ?” — “ He is among his friends. If you want to see him, I'll 
call him.” She went out, she blew a whistle, they saw a big fish blow- 
ing water up, a whale. When he came up to the wharf, he was a nice 
gentleman. He was awfully glad to see his brother-in-law. He stayed 
with them four days. As he was leaving, his brother-in-law said, 
“Take some of my scales. Whenever you are in hard times, put 
them in water. I’ll be there, P'll help you out. ” When he left he said, 
“I am going to another town, to the king’s town. ” 

It was a big town, but everything looked very dull. He went into a 
little house, just one old lady there. He said, “ Grandmother, can I 
stay here a few days ? ” — “ Yes.” — “ Why is it everything looks 
so dull here ?” (I forgot to tell you this fellow had a bayonet) — “A 
man takes away the people of this town.” — “ How ? ” — “When- 
ever a boy has a wedding, Got-no-soul ' comes and steals the girl. 
Nobody knows where he takes all the women.” He stays there 
three months. He sees the best looking woman of the town. He says 
to the old lady, “ Grandmother, I am going to get married to the best 
looking woman in town.” — “ No, dear, don’t marry her, you will 
lose her, you cannot stay with her a day. You will lose your wife.” 
—“T am going to try anyway.” ‘He asked if he could have the girl. 
“Yes,” they said, “ but you will lose her.” Well, the girl loves the 
boy. At last they marry, big wedding. He watches her closely, loves 
her to death. 

First thing he knows he loses his wife ; he cannot see her anywhere. 
Got-no-soul has taken her. He went to the old lady and told her, 
“ Well, Grandmother, I have lost my wife.” She said, “ I told you 
you would not keep her. Everybody marrying here loses his wife.” 
In the morning he put on his boots, took his bayonet, and said, “ I 
want to be at the door of Got-no-soul.” So he was there, away out 
on a big island. His wife was sitting there. She said to him, “ You 
cannot take me back. See all these women, some old, some young, 
big house full of women, you cannot take me back. You will lose 
your life.” 

He went back to his grandmother. By God ! he got mad. He said 
to his grandmother he was going to kill that man. “ Dear child, you 
cannot kill him, that man has got no soul.” — “ Well,” he says, 
“Tam going to kill him.” He put on his boots again. He said, “ I 
want to be where that man’s soul is.”* He took his bayonet. He 


1. Mu’welijija’michwig, but this term was not given in connection with this story. 
Sahnus is the woman-stealer’s name, writes Mrs. Morris. 

2. The idea of the soul hidden away comes into the European story, but see, too, 
Rand 1 : 245. 
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was just flying, like an airship. There was another great big island, 
nothing there but stones, big pointed stones. Inside an archway wasa 
big iron coffin, all in one piece. He looked at it, he did not know 
how he could take it back to his grandmother’s. Now he thinks about 
his brother-in-law, the whale. He could bring the coffin out in the 
water. He put the scales into water, he saw three big whales coming, 
spouting. “ Well, brother-in-law, what do you want this morning ?” 
— “Tam in hard case, I want you to take this coffin out to the town 
where I live. ” The three whales take the coffin out, they carry it in 
their mouths. They said, “ You stand alongside, we'll take you, too.” 
In an hour they got to that town, and put the coffin on dry ground. 
“How am I going to open it ? ” he thinks. He thirks about his other 
brother-in-law. He burns the wool, first thing he knows a big sheep is 
standing there. “ What do you want ?” — “I want you to break this 
coffin in half. ” — “IfI break it, the soul will come out and we can- 
not catch it.” — “I got another brother-in-law, Wild Goose. ” He 
burns the feather. Wild Goose comes, “ What do you want ?” — “ M 

brother-in-law here is going to break this coffin in half, the soul of 
Got-no-soul is in here, I want to catch it.” — “ All right, I'll catch 
it.” The big sheep drew back, he ran, he struck, the coffin right in 
the middle, it broke in half. The soul came out, Wild Goose flew and 
caught it. He took his bayonet and struck the head off. The head start- 
ed to come back to the body, he took his bayonet again and smashed 
it. Now he made a big fire, he killed the soul then, he burned it into 


ashes, put them into a large bottle, the whales took it and sunk it 


away out in the sea, with big stones. 

“ Now you are going where Got-no-soul lives, ” he said to his 
three brothers-in-law. — “ How are we going ? ” — “ I will show 
you. Get on my back. ” He put on his boots, they went to the island 
where the women were. They were sitting in a small room with Got- 
no-soul. He took his bayonet, cut him, killed him, cut him up into 
little pieces. He told the women to put on a pot and they cooked the 
pieces. Got-no-soul would kill no more women. The women were 
glad, he opened the door. “ Now, women, all of you go from here. ” 
They went back to the town, great time, bands out, because the 
women were all free. Everybody was glad to have his wife back. They 
paid him one thousand dollars. He stayed a long time there, then he 
told his wife, “My father and mother are in another town, I am going 
to take you where they are. ” They went there. He told his father and 
mother how he had seen his sisters, got his wife, and killed Got-no- 
soul. 

He said to his father, “ Don’t ever sell children for whiskey again. ” 
He lived a rich man in their town. 

That’s as far as I know. 
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41. THE CLEVER THIEF.’ 


One fellow was a lazy boy. His mother worked every day in the 
town to get something to eat, scrubbing and washing dishes. She didn’t 
make much, only enough to feed them day by day, that’s all. One 
afternoon when she came home she didn’t bring much. The boy was 
thinking all day what he would do. After she came home he said, 
“Well, you better goto the chapel and pray to God and ask him if he 
will let me be a good thief. ” So she started over and began to pray. 
The boy ran over ahead of her and went up into the gallery. After the 
old woman had prayed, she looked up and said, “ Well, my God, 
will you let my boy be a good thief ? ” Somebody answered, “ Yes.” 
The boy ran out and got home before his mother. “ What did God 
say?” he asked. “ He said he would let you be a good thief. ” 

Next morning the boy said to his mother, “ I’m going to town. 
As he was in town loafing around, he saw a man with a lot of money 
and a good horse. He heard he was a good thief, a blackleg. The 
young fellow ran down to the woods and sat down waiting for this 
man to come. When he came by, he grabbed the horse by the bridle. 
He said, “ If you don’t give me some money, I'll kill you. ” The 
man laughed at him. “ Did you ever do this work before ?” he asked. 
— “No. ” — “This is not the way to do it. You wait for the man 
with a big stick, give him a blow and take his money.” He opened his 
vest and showed his revolvers inside. He said, “ I could have killed 
you, but I knew you were not up to this work. ” The boy took an- 
other turn in the woods, gota stick, met the same fellow coming along 
and knocked him down. He took all his money, his papers, his horse. 
When the man came to, he had nothing. The boy went home with 
lots of money and a new horse. 

Next morning, he said to his mother, “ You can to go the king and 
tell him, ‘ My boy is a very good thief.’ ” The old woman went over 
to see the king and told him, “ My boy is a good thief. ” 

“Well, ” said the king, “if he can steal my table at dinner time, 
I'll say he is a good thief.” The old woman wenthome. The boy asked, 
“What did the king say ? ” “ He said if you can steal his table 
at dinner time, he will call you a good thief. ” — “ Well, mother, 
we never have had a king’s table for ourselves, but we'll have one 
today. ” He went to the king’s house. When he heard the dinner bell, 
he set fire toa hay stack and ran into the house to tell them. All ran 
out to put out the fire. He ran into the house, rolled up the dishes in 


” 


1. Informant, Steven Nevin of Whycocomagh. Aged 72 : His mother’s father 
was a white man, a sailor in port. Possibly he heard the stold from his neighbor, 
Steven Sillaboy. A Scotch farmer, Peter M‘Kinnon, told me that old Sillaboy had 
“grown up” with his father, Peter M‘Kinnon, Sr., now deceased, a great story teller, 
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the table-cloth, picked up the table andran home. When they had put 
out the fire, they came into the house, there was nothing there, no 
dinner. 

After that the old woman went over to the king’s house. She asked 
the king, “ Is my boy a good thief ? ” — “ No,” said the king. “] 
cannot say so yet, but I have a good horse. If he can steal it tonight, 
I'll call him a good thief. ” The old woman went home. “ What did 
the king say ?” asked the boy. “ He said if you can steal his horse 
tonight, he'll call you a good thief. ” The boy went to town to buy 
two bottles. In one he put liquor, and morphine in the liquor; in the 
other he only put molasses and water. After dark he went to the stable, 
Two soldiers were there guarding the gate. He asked them, “ What 
are you fellows doing here ?” — “ Waiting for a thief tonight. ” — 
“Will you let me help you? ” — “ Yes. ” Then he took out his 
bottle with the molasses and water and drank some. They wanted 
some. He gave them some from the other bottle and the two soldiers 
went to sleep." He went on to the barn. Two more soldiers were 
there. “ What are you doing ? ”he asked. “ Watching for a thief 
tonight,” they said. He gave these soldiers a drink, too, and they went 
to sleep. He went into the barn. There were two more soldiers, one 
on the horse’s back, one holding the bridle. He gave them a drink, 
and they went to sleep. He got a fence pole. He tied it up on the 
scaffold and tied the soldier on the pole, as if he was riding. He took 
the horse and rode it home. Next morning when the king woke up, 
he went down to see the horse, he found the two fellows at the gate 
asleep. He gave them the whip to wake them up, The two fellows in 
the barn were asleep, he gave them the whip. 

Now the old woman went over to see the king. She asked him, 
“Is my boy a good thief.” — “ No, I cannot call him yet a good 
thief, but I’m going to have a pair of oxen plowing today on the hill- 
side with three men, one driving them, one holding the plow, one 
with a hoe. If he can steal the oxen from the men I will call him a 
good thief.” The old woman went home and the boy said to her, 
“ What did the king say? ” She said, “ He is going to have a pair of 
oxen plow on the hillside and if you can steal them away, he'll call 
you a good thief. ” The boy got five young rabbits and went out on 
the hillside. “ What are you doing ? ” he said to the men plowing. They 
said, “ We are plowing and watching out for a thief who will come 
here today. ” The boy dropped one of the little rabbits and then tried 
to catch him. The fellow with the hoe dropped his hoe and he also 
tried to catch the rabbit. Then the boy dropped all the rabbits and 
they all began to run after them. When they got down into a little 
wood the boy came back and took away the oxen. 


1. Cp. Rand 1 





: 385. 
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Next morning he told his mother to go the king. “ Is he a good 
thief 2?” she asked the king. “ No, I would not call him a good 
thief, ” said the king, “ but if he can take the sheet from under me 
tonight, I’ll call hima good thief.” The old woman went home.“ What 
did the king say ? ” asked the boy. She said, “ If you can take the 
sheet from under him tonight, he'll call you a good thief. ” 

The boy went into town and bought some nuts, beech nuts. He 
knew that this day a child had been buried. He went into the grave- 
yard and took up the dead child and went over to the king’s house. 
Tonight the king was watching with revolvers on the table. At mid- 
night, he saw something looking up through the window. The boy 
was holding up the corpse. The king shot at it and heard it fall. The 
queen said, “ What will people say if they find a corpse under the 
window ?” So the king dressed himself and went out to get the corpse 
to take it to the graveyard. The door was open, the boy slipped in 
and threw the little nuts over the floor. The queen heard the noise 
and thought the rats were running over the floor and would eat the 
clothes, and she got up to chase the rats away. Then the boy came in 
and sat on the bed. When the queen came back, she asked, “ Did 
you bury him?” — “Yes, I buried him. ” The queen got into bed, 
she smelled something, she said, “ You brought something in on your 
shoes, better take the sheet out”. He went away with the sheet. When 
the king got back, the queen asked him, “ Where did you put the 
sheet ?” The king said he never took it. He said, “ Well, that was 
the thief. ” 

Next morning the boy met the head thief. He said to him, would 
he take him. “ Yes, ” said the head thief. One day the head man 
said to him, “ I have seen a fat sheep tied up in the field. They are 
going to kill him. I am going go steal that sheep and anyone who 
steals that sheep from me, maybe I'll call him a good thief.” That 
day the boy went to the shop and bought a pair of low shoes, a fit 
for that man. He filled one up with dirt and put it out on the road. 
The man came along with the sheep and found this shoe, this dirty 
shoe. He went on a little piece, and on the other side of the hill, he 
found the other shoe,brand new, it just fitted him. He left his sheep, 
he thought, “ If I go back now to get the other shoe, I can wash it and 
have a good pair.” The boy was hiding and ran out and took the 
sheep. When the thief came back, the sheep was not there, it was 
gone. When the boy got home, he told them to kill the sheep, and 
when the head thief came back there, the sheep was all dressed. 

One night they told him, “ We better go into town, I know a man 
there who has plenty of gold, a cupboard with plenty of silver in it, 
dishes, knives, forks.” So they went that night and got into the 
the house. Three of them got into the cupboard. Then the boy closed 
the door and hollered, “ You have got three thieves in the cupboard.” 
They got those three thieves, and he got clear. 
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42. THE SILLY." 


There were three brothers and their mother was sick, laid up for 
many years. The youngest brother, they take him to be silly, he was 
not silly, but kind of queer. The other brothers go all the time to 
work in the fields. They tell their brother, “ You better get the old 
woman to wash our clothes.” So he went and got a big round pot 
to boil. He took it to the bed. Between the pot and the bed, he placed 
a board. He put his mother on the board and slipped her down into the 
pot. After she was cooked in the water, he took her out, and took off 
her clothes, put on new clothes, and put her back into bed. Then he 
would keep going back into the room looking at his mother, and say- 
ing that she was feeling very well. When his brothers were returning, 
he saw them and met them and said, “ Our mother is feeling very 
good since she got clean clothes on.” [When they found her dead] 
they went and buried her, not to let on to anybody. 

They had a small pig. The younger brother said, “ We better kill 
the pig.” They killed him, hung him outside, got him dressed. “ When 
are you going to use this pig? ” asked the younger brother. “ We'll 
use him when the long days come.” This fellow[the youngest bro- 
ther] stopped home all the time. He would ask people passing, “ Did 
you see anyone called Longday ?” — They said, “ No.” Three fel- 
lows were passing. “ What are your names ? ” he asked. One said, 
“ Longday.” — “Come along, sir. Here is a pig that belongs to you.” 
When his brothers returned he told them, “ Longday was here today 
and he went with the pig.” 

One day his brothers told him to go to town and get a tub of butter. 
He went to town and got a tub of butter. Very hot day. On his way 
back, he came to a pond where the mud was all cracked up. He said, 
“ You are very sick.” He opened the tub of butter, and began to rub 
the butter on the ground. When he came home they asked, “ Did 
you bring the butter ? ” He said, “ I got the butter, but on my way 
home I met a very sick person. I rubbed the butter on him.” 

The next day they told him to go get some molasses in a cask. 
Coming home in the wagon he passed a green house. The door was 
broken. “ Grandmother,” he said, “ you are pretty hungry, you've got 
your mouth open. ” He knocked the head off the cask, and shoved 
the cask into the door. When he came home they asked, “ Did you 


1. Informant, Stephen Nevin. Cp. Rand 1 : no. 57; Speck 4: no. 8. Isabelle 
Googoo Morris referred to this story as Gulnachu, the brothers’ name. ‘‘ Coolnajoo” 
is the name Rand gives the story. It was told him by Susan Christmas who had 
heard many of her stories from an old blind woman on Cape Breton. The old blind 
woman, as I have already suggested, may have been Mary Doucet Newell, the 
grandmother of Mrs. Morris. 
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bring the cask ? ” He said, “ No, I met our grandmother, she was 
very hungry, with her mouth open. I shoved the cask into og 

Next day they told him to go town and buy a horse. He bought the 
horse and told the horse to go to their town. When he came home 
they asked, “ Did you bring the horse ?” — No, I told him to come 
here. Hasn’t he come ? — “ No, ” they said. “ That wasn’t the way 
to do, you should have put a bridle on him and goton his back. ” 

A few days after that, they said to him. “ You better go get a ser- 
vant girl, so that all three of us can go out to work, and she can stay 
here to cook.” He got the girl, he put the bridle on her and got on 
her back. She screeched and wouldn’t move. When he got home they 
asked, “ Did you get the girl? ” — “ Yes, but she wouldn’t come. ” 
— “What did you do with the girl ?” “I put the bridle on her and got 
on her back. ” — “ That wasn’t the way to do. You should have 
led her by the hand and given her a kiss every now and again.” 

The oldest fellow said to him, “ Go get a pig. ” He got the pig. 
He stretched out his hand and gave him a kiss. The pig screeched and 
kept snouting at his hand. “ You can go, ” he said to the pig. “ Go to 
your aunt's. ” When he got home they asked, “ Did you get the pig ?” 
— “ Yes, and he kept snouting at me and I told him he might go to 
his aunt’s. ” 

One brother said to the other, “ We better leave this house. That 
fellow is going to ruin us. ” As they were leaving the house they said, 
“ Shut thatdoor. ” He asked them, “Shall I take off the door or shut 
it?” -—“ Take it off.” So he took it off and put it on his back. When 
they got a piece on the road they found a tree with a clearing at the 
bottom, as if people had been there. They climbed the tree, he took 
the door up with him. Robbers from the town came there, and began 
to count their money. He told his brothers his hands were getting 
tired. They said to him, “ Don’t let go. They will find us out.” He 
said he had to let go. When the robbers saw something coming down, 
they said, “ The clouds are falling down.” They left all their money 
and went off. They came down, took the money, and went home. 

After they got home, the other fellows said they hada notion to 
kill their brother. They got a big sack, they took him, and put him 
into it to throw him into the falls. As they were going along they 

came toa little grog-shop. They left the sack outside, went in to get 
a drink. A Frenchman coming along stepped on the sack, he heard 
screeching. “ What is it ?” he asked. “ Iam going to get some money 
in the falls, ” said the fellow in the sack. The Frenchman coaxed him 
to let him go inside. He put him in, he said, “ Don’t let on you're 
in the sack, they won't take you. ” Well, they threw the sack into the 
falls. The man in the sack called out it was not him, but they didn’t 
hear him. 
When their brother got home, he went into the chapel, dressed 
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himself in the priest’s dress, lit the candles, rung the bell. The priest 
told the serving boy to see what was wrong in the church. He went 
in, he saw somebody at the altar. He told the priest. The priest went 
then, heentered the church, he kneeled on the floor, he began to pray, 
The man at the altarasked what he wanted. “ Do you want to go to Hea. 
ven?” —“ Yes. ”— “ Goand get your money. ” He took all the priest's 
money, he put the priest into the sack. As he was carrying him 
along near the falls, he said to the priest, “ Do you hear that noise? 
That’s Purgatory.” They went by a house where there was a frol- 
ic.’ He said to the priest, “ Do you hear the music ? I’m going to the 
gate to ask St. Peter to let us in.” He left the sack by the door, he 
went in, he took a little dance. Some people came out and opened the 
sack, and found the priest. “ What’s the matter ? ” they asked. “ Oh, 
a person is taking me to Heaven. ” 

Now he had a lot of money, he bought some cattle. Their uncle 
was a king. He went into the barn, took all the cattle, cut off their 
tails, stuck them in the mud. He ran into the house, said to the king, 
“ Your cattle areall run into the ground. ” The king ran out. He grabbed 
the tails, and broke them all off.* The fellow got all the cattle and 
sold them.3 

One morning he got a hen and bought a lot of eggs and put them 
in a barrel. He told their uncle, the king, that he had a hen that 
could lay a barrel of eggs every day. “ Better sell me this hen, ” said 
the king. So the king bought her and took her home. She didn’t lay 
any eggs. The king asked him why the hen didn’t lay eggs. He said, 
“ You didn’t feed her right. Give her a lot of wheat, first soak ita 
little.” The king did this, then the hen’s crop burst and she died. 
“You didn’t feed that hen right, ” he said to the king. 

Next time he got a big pot and gathered up some stones, red stones, 
and put them in the pot. He got some switches and beat the 
water into a froth. He went to their uncle and said, “ I got a good 
pot. It doesn’t need any fire. You strike it with switches and it begins 
to boil.” The king went and saw the pot. He wanted to buy it. The 
fellow asked him for a lot of money, so he gave him the money and 
took the pot home. He couldn’t make the pot boil. 

He went away. He bought a colt, a nice colt, small colt. He took it 
into the barn. It dropped every kind of money amongst the dung. He 
told the king, “ My brother bought a colt that drops money in the 
dung. ” The king went and saw the money, he wanted to buy the colt. 
The king bought the colt, took it home, and it would not drop any 


1. Scotch term for a party — husking frolic, chopping frolic, parties to husk corn, 
chop wood. 

2. Cp. Speck 1 : 56. 
3. This story of the cows’ tails was familiar to Lucy Pictou, ‘‘ French story. ” 
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money. The king said to his brothers, “ Well, try to kill him this 
time. 

They put him into a sack, took him out where the tide was low. 
Lying there, he heard the pigs coming. “ Open this bag for me, ” he 
said to them, “ I’ll get clams for you to pay you.” When his brothers 
came, he was back in the house. Says he, “I got a lotof money when 
the tide came in, picked up a lot of money.” 

They couldn’t kill him. They told him, “ You better get married. ” 
— “ How can I get her ? ” he asked. They said, “ Take a little stick, 
throw it to her. If she throws it back, she will want to talk to you.” 
He got a big stick, he hit her with it, he killed her. He left the place 
altogether, went on a man-of-war ship. When they came into a town 
he went ashore. Well, that’s the end of it, they didn’t do him any 
more harm. 


43. BIG KLAS, LITTLE KLAS.' 


Little Klas has his own grandmother, and Big Klas has his own 
grandmother. They live in separate families. They have their own 
horses. Some rich folks come to visit Big Klas. Little Klas wants to 
dosome plowing. He goes to his neighbor, Big Klas, and asks him 
toloan him his horse, he says, “I want to plow.” Big Klas lent 
him his horse. He went to the field and started to plow. Big Klas 
said to the rich folks visiting him, “ Little Klas is plowing. Come 
with me to his field, we'll see him plowing.” When Little Klas 
saw the people coming, as he drove his horses, he said, “ Get up, 
my pair two team horses! Get up, my pair two team horses! ” 
When Big Klas heard that, he said, “ Don’t drive the horses like that 
because one of them is mine. If you do that, [ll kill your horse.” 
As the people were going away, Little Klas drove the horses again in 
the same way, and said, “ Get up, my pair two team horses! ” Big 
Klas didn’t like to hear Little Klas saying “ my pair of horses.” He 
went and took his horse out of the team. He got mad and shot Little 
Klas’ horse and took his horse home. 

Little Klas couldn’t do anything about it. He went and skinned 
his horse and said, “ Something for me here yet, the hide is good.” 
On one side of his barn he spread the hide to dry, he tacked it 
around. In about four days this skin was dry. Now when you pressed 
it down, you could hear it squealing-like. Little Klas went to Big Klas 
and said, “ I skinned my horse. Loan me your horse, I want to 
take the hide into town to sell it.” He put the horse hide in the 
wagon and carried it into town. When he got into the town, at the 


1. Informant Joseph Morris, with his mother, Isabelle Googoo Morris, interpret- 
ing. Heard from William Googoo. See p. 128, n. 1. 
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first house,’ he stopped his horse. He saw a man out at the bam, 
and he could look into the kitchen. This woman was jealous ot her 
husband. She put some geese in the oven and some nice biscuits 
and pies in a little cupboard. She told the man in the kitchen, “ PJ 
hide you in the wood box.” She went upstairs. Her husband came 
out of the barn. He saw Little Klas by the door and said, “ What 
have you there? ” — “ I am selling a fortune-teller this evening.” 

“ Well, where is your fortune-teller ? My wife is jealous of me, 
will you tell me a fortune? ” Little Klas said, “ Let’s go into the 
house.” He took his bag into the house. “ Now tell me a fortune.” 
— “Ican tell you what things are in the house.” Little Klas pressed 
his foot on the bag, the bag squealed, “ The geese are nearly 
cooked in the oven. Your wife wont let you know about them. 
She’s going to use them for another fellow. ” The man said, “ Tell 
me some more.” Little Klas tramped on the bag again. “ Nice bis- 
cuits and pies in the cupboard.” The man said, “ Tell me some 
more. ” Little Klas tramped on the bag again. “ Another man in 
your house. ” He tramped again. “ The man is in your wood box.” 
The man opened the box, kicked the man out. He went to the oven 
and found the geese nearly cooked. He said, “ That’s a very handy 
bag because it can tell me what happens each day. You better sell 
it to me. ” — “No, ” said Little Klas, “I wont sell the bag. I wont 
sell the bag for less than one hundred quarts of gold. ” — “ All right,” 
said the man, “ we are rich, I'll give it to you. ” 

Little Klas went home with his money. When he got home he 
took the horse to Big Klas, he said, “ I sold that skin. ” — “ For 
how much ? ” — “ For one hundred quarts of gold.” Big Klas said, 
“ I am going to kill my horse. Let me take the gold and measure it, 
and see if it is what you say. ” Big Klas killed his horse and spread 
the skin on the barn for four or five days. He burned the carcass of 
the horse. He took his double team and went to town. Little Klas 
told him to holler, “ Selling a horse skin for one hundred quarts of 
gold! Who wants to buy a skin, horse’s skin, tor one hundred quarts 
of gold?” A policeman came out and said to him, “ You crazy 
thing! we’ll give you sixty cents. Don’t make any more noise around 
town. We’ll ’rest you and put you in ’sylum. ” When Big Klas went 
home, he got mad and went into Little Klas’ house. He said to him, 
“ This is your last day, I’m going to kill you tonight. You got one 
hundred pounds of gold for your horse, I didn’t get anything for 
mine. I’m going to kill you, and cut your hide off tonight. ” Little 
Klas didn’t know what to do. He went into his grandmother’s room, 
and he said, “ Let’s change tonight. You are tired of your bed-room 


1. Possibly there is an implication here of the Micmac etiquette of stopping 
at the first wigwam you reach in the encampment. 
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and I am tired of my bed-room. Some robbers are coming tonight, 
[ll save you. ” The old lady got frightened. She slept in Little Klas’ 
room and Little Klas slept in her room. At twelve o'clock at night 
Big Klas came there. He brought in his hatchet, and cut the head off, 
and he thought it was Little Klas. 

In the morning Little Klas went into the stable of Big Klas. He 
said, “ Some robbers came last night and killed my grandmother. 
I’m going to take my grandmother into town. ” He took some 
money in his pocket. He fixed up his grandmother as when she was 
alive. He put a little shawl around her neck. He went into the bar- 
room and left his grandmother sitting with the team. There were 
two fellows in the bar room. The bar-keeper said, “ Little Klas, ask 
your grandmother if she don’t want a drink. ” — “ Go ask her 
yourself,” said Little Klas, ” “ she’s awtul deef though, you push 
her and tell her to come in. ” So the bar-keeper went to ask her to 
come in. He pushed her, he said, “ Old lady, you best come in and 
take a drink, too.” The old lady would not speak, would not move. 
He pushed her harder and saw her head fall down. Little Klas jumped 
out, and said, “ What did you do? You killed my grandmother.” He 
cried hard and screeched. The bar-keeper said, “ Don’t say a word, 
I might get rested. We'll hide her, [ll pay you.” He gave Little 
Klas a couple of hundred dollars. Little Klas went home, and said to 
Big Klas, “ I sold that old lady for two hundred dollars. My God! 
there was no old ladies in that town at all.” That same evening Big — 
Klas killed his grandmother to sell her for two hundred dollars. Little 
Klas had told him, “ When you go into town you holler again, ‘ I 
got to sell an old lady here for two hundred dollars. * ” He hollered 
like this and they chased him out again. Big Klas got mad. He said 
to Little Klas, “ Now you cannot ’scape, I’m going to put you in 
a bag and throw you in the brook.” He thought, “ IfI kill him, 
I can take his money.” 

He put him in a great big bag. He could not get out. He tied the 
bag around, and put it on his back. There was a big bridge he was 
going to take him to. Before he got to this bridge, he saw a man 
mowing hay. He thought, “ Well, I better call him to help me.” 
He went up to see the man. The man said, “ You better come in to 
have a cup of tea before you go down to the brook.” Another old 
man was passing with a lot of cows to give them a drink in the brook. 
He saw the bag and he kicked it. He heard somebody screech, “ Oh ! 
you hurt me.” — “ Who is this ? ” — “ Open the bag for me.” 
— “ What are you doing in there?” asked the man. Little Klas 
said, “ While I was in here I got a lot of money. Everybody passing 
dropped in a little money. You try. You go in.” Little Klas put the 
man in the bag, took his cows and drove them back to his own field. 
Big Klas came out, took the bag, put it on his back, dropped it into 
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the brook. He heard somebody screech, but he didn’t care. He was 
glad to drown his brother in the brook. When he came home wha 
did he see there but Little Klas around the barn with lots of cows, 
“ By God! have you got back? ” — “ Yes, I have got back.” — 
“ Where did you get all that cattle ? ” — “ Well, when you put me 
down the brook, I got them down there. You better get in the bag, 
too, you can get a lot of cows, like me.” So Big Klas got into the 
bag, mail bag, canvas bag, and Little Klas swung him down off the 
bridge into the deep water. That was the last end of Big Klas. 


44. PLAYING GODFATHER : STONE FOR AN APPLE : 
JUMPING THE FIRE : WAKES UP DISILLUSIONED. ' 


Red Fox and the Daigél * (Tiger) joined together, went hunting 
together. They were hunting maple sugar. } They cooked a barrel of 
maple sugar. This barrel they buried in the ground, saving it for 
winter. In the fall Daigél says, “ We’ve got to hunt, when the storms 
come we'll use the maple sugar. Then we wont have to go out into 
the storm. ” So every morning Daigél goes out hunting moose. But 
Red Fox goes to steal the maple sugar. This day he comes back to the 
wigwam, and Daigél says, ‘‘ Where you been today, hunting ? ” — 
“No, been in house, new baby there. I was standing for the little 
baby that was christened. ” — “ What that child’s name ? ” — “ That 
child’s name First.” Next day Daigél was hunting moose again. When 
he came back he asked Red Fox where he had been that day. “ Been 
in house, another baby. ” — “ What name you standin’ ?” — 
“ Middle. ” Well, another three days’ time Red Fox goes out early in 
the morning. Daigél doesn’t know where he is. Red Fox comes home, 
his belly full. Daigél asks him, “ Where you been today ?” — “I 
been at that place today, little baby born today. ” — “ You stand for 
him ?” — “ Yes, I stand for him. ” — “ Whatname ?” — “ Scraped- 
it-right-in-the-bottom. ” Well, Daigél suspicious now. “ You've not 
finished our barrel ? ” He asked him again. Third time he asked him, 
“ You’ve not finished our barrel ? ” Red Fox says, “ No. I didn’t 


1. Informant, Leo Morris, boy of fourteen. Leo narrated in Micmac to his mother, 
Isabelle Googoo Morris, who translated into English. Leo heard the tale from 
William Googoo who died in Truro in 1918, aged 25. From 1911 to 1914 William 
Googoo was at Key West, Florida. It seems fairly certain that the first three incidents, 
which are familiar negro tales, were learned by W. Googoo in the South. The fourth 
incident is Micmac. Cf. Rand 1 : no. 54. 

Other Negro stories, including Tar Baby, were unfamiliar to the Morris boys, as 
were riddles also. 

2. Daigél (Leo himself came somewhat closer to sounding the word as Tiger) 
is like a big dog, explained I.G.M., ‘* never seen about here. ” 

3. Trees are cut about three feet from the ground. Into the cut is stuck a little stick, 
with a bark dish below for the drip. 
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touch the barrel. ” Daigél says, “ Well, you wait. lam going to look 
at the barrel in the morning. ” Early in the morning Daigél went to 
see the barrel. My god! when he got there, barrel was empty. When 
he got back Red Fox was lying one side the fire in the wigwam. Red 
Fox, he jump and went out fast into the woods to hide. Daigél, he 
chased him. 

When Red Fox he know Daigél was coming near, he gathered up 
some big stones and went up into a happle tree. Daigél, ‘longside the 
tree, wants to run up. Red Fox said, “ You better not come up, wait 
till I throw happles down to you. ” He throws a nice happle down. 
Daigél ate it. When he finished it he wanted to go up the tree. “ Wait, ” 
says Red Fox, “I'll throw another one. Open your mouth. I'll throw 
the best happle to you. Open your mouth, close your eyes. ” Red Fox 
took a large stone and fired it as hard as he could into Daigél’s throat. 
While his friend was choking, Red Fox came down the tree and ran 
away. 

Daigel got rid of the stone and began to chase Red Fox. When he 
was nearly catching Red Fox, Red Fox said to himself, “ I wish [for] 
alittle fire before Daigél comes up. ” He started a fire, put wood on 
it, then Daigél came up. Red Fox said, “ Don’t touch me yet. We 
are going to play a little while. Let us jump over this fire. ” Red Fox 
jumped over the fire, and back. “ Now, Daigél, ” he said, “ you 
do like me. ” Daigél jumped one way. As he was jumping back, Red 
Fox grabbed him by one foot so he fell into the fire and was singed. 
Fox ran away again. 

Daigél ran after him, when he was nearly up to him, Fox wished 
fora big drain to jump over. So there was a big cut. Red Fox told 
Daigél, ““ We got to play here again, got to jump over this deep 
drain... Now you jump as Ido. ” Then Daigél jumped. When he 
wanted to jump back Red Fox caught him by the leg, and he fell 
into the cut. 

When he got out Red Fox was far away. Daigél tried to smell out 
his track. He found his track and chased Red Fox. Red Fox, he said, 
“T wish [for] a great nice big house (something like hotel), rich folks’ 
house. ” When Daigél got there he found Red Fox walking up and 
down like a gentleman.' Red Fox said, “ Where you been, so tired, 
poor fellow ? I’m going to get the servant girls to give you a good 
supper. ” He told the girls to give the gentleman a good supper. 
“You better go in for supper, ” he said to Daigél. So Daigél ate 
supper. “ Now we'll give you a good bed, ” said Red Fox. They slept 
together. About four in the morning Red Fox gets up. Daigél is 
tired, he goes on sleeping. When he gets up, he finds it just a little 
shelter, not a hotel, only made like hotel by Red Fox’s trick. 


1. Cp. Speck 1: 66. 
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He starts to catch Red Fox again. He nearly catches him as Red 
Fox is crossing a big mountain. Red Fox wishes again. “ When I get 
down the mountain, I wish [for] a big harbour and big wharf. ” So it 
is. When he comes out the woods, he says, “ I wish [for] a big man 
o’ war ship ' alongside the wharf, plenty officers, plenty soldiers, ” 
When he got down there he was badly left, for the soldiers, when 
they saw him, began to chase him. When the Daigél came down, 
because he was wild and would tear you up, those fellows shot him, 
killed him. That was the last end of him. The soldiers took the Red 
Fox away on the man o’ war ship, to have him for their dog. 


}5. THREE CLEVER GUYS.? 


Three fellows were hard up, in the woods. One said he would go 
into town and get groceries. “ How will you get them with no money, 
only two cents ? ” He went into the shop. He told the merchant he 
came to pay him the two cents he owed him. He was passing by and 
remembered he owed him two cents. The merchant thought he was 
a very honest fellow. He asked, “ Anything you want? ” — “Well, 
Iam living along way from here, you might trust me with a few 
things to take home. ” So he took three pounds of biscuits, a can of 
corned beef, two pounds of cooked ham, and a can of condensed 
coffee. 

Now the second boy was out of shoes. He said, “ I bet I can geta 
nice pair of shoes and rubbers. [ll go to the shoe shop, best in town. 
Pll call for the best shoes. Now you fellows will come in when you 
hear the noise I will make fitting my shoes on, on the floor. You 
come right up to me collecting the money you say I owe you. Act 
rough with me. ” So when he was fitting his shoes on, he banged 
on the floor and the other two came in and asked, “ When are you 
going to pay that bill you owe ? ” — “ What bill ? ” — “ Ah, get 
off, don’t bother me. “ He struck him and missed him. He made his 
escape, with those new shoes and rubbers on, and they chased him. 
The old clerk hollered, “ Catch ’em! catch ’em ! ” 

The third boy, he wanted to show how clever he was, too. He said, 
“T can get five pounds of cooked ham without your help and bring 
it right here, and sooner than you think. ” He went into the butcher 
shop opposite the church and glebe house. He said to the girl, “ You 
know I am working for the priest right across the street. He sends 
me for five pounds of cooked ham. He did not have time to give me 
the money, he was so busy. But if you come along with me he will 
pay you.” The girl she wrapped him five pounds of cooked ham and 


1. Cp. Speck 1: 66. 
2. Informant, Peter Paul of Sydney. Aged 25. The title is Mr, Paul’s. Recorded 
in 1924 in Trinidad. 
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followed him across the street to the priest’s house. “ Wait for me 
here, ” said the boy, “ I will see if the priest is ready to see you.” 
He went into the house, said, “ Father, my sister is waiting outside. 
She is half crazy, but sometimes she is in her senses. Today she is 
right minded, and would like to make her confession. Will you receive 
her, Father ? ” — “ Poor girl! ” said the priest, “ tell her to come 
in. "So he went out and told the girl the priest was ready to pay her. 
“ Now, little girl, ” said the priest, “ I am ready to hear your 
confession, ” — “ Confession nothing, ” said the girl, “ I want 
the money, that’s what I came here for. ” — “ Now, little girl, make 
your confession. Don’t talk that way. ” — “ Say, I want my money, 
I can’t be waiting too long.” So the priest knew she was crazy again. 
“Get out! Get out! you crazy thing, ” he said. 

Well, those other boys decided to steal from a man his camel, and 
horse, and suit of clothes. So one goes up to the camel and unfastens 
the little bell around his neck and ties it around the tail of the horse, 
runs off with the camel. The other fellow tells the man he can catch 
the camel on the horse, so he takes the horse. The man is feeling 
sorry over losing his camel and his horse, when he meets the other 
boy and tells him of this !oss. The boy says, “ Oh, that is nothing, 
today I lost fifty thousand dollars in the river and I don’t know to 
dive for it.”” — “ I know how to dive,” says the man. “ What will 
you give me if I dive for it? ” — “I will give you half. ” So the man 
takes off his clothes, and dives. The boy takes up the man’s clothes 
and runs away with them. 


46. BIG TREES AND HIGH BUILDINGS." 


One man was telling another there were such big trees in California 
that an automobile had to make a big curve around them, Another 
man said buildings were so high in New York that one time a man 
who was caught in one in a fire thought he better wrap himself in a 
rubber mat and throw himself out the window. He began to bounce 
up and down and bounced one week. They had to shoot him because 
he was starving. 


47- ON A TRAIN.? 


Man was travelling on a train. Closet door was locked. He had to 
defecate, so he defecated through the window, into a girl’s face and 


1. Informant, Peter Paul. Probably read in a newspaper. 
2. Informant, Peter Paul. He told this story at much greater length in Micmac to 
Mr.and Mrs. Morris, to whom it seemed extremely funny. They all laughed over it 
tike children. However, the narrator thought it should not be translated into English, 
“ too rough ; ” but he agreed that Mrs. Morris translate it to me privately, as she 
did in a matter-of-fact way without any expression of disgust. 
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on her dress. She thought it was vomit, froma man witha large round 
face, snub-nosed, with a black mustache. 


ON RIDDLES. 


As Lucy Pictou andI talked, her husband Jim sat in the same room 
making baskets — her hands were crippled and he was learning the 
craft — and now and again contributing to our talk. Presently he 
began to sing : 

Umpy Dumpy on de wall. 
Takes all de king’s horses 
Put Umpy Dumpy on de wall again. 


A girl present, Rosie Paul, an adopted daughter of Jim’s sister, knew 
the riddle-song accurately in its usual riddle form. 
Humpty Dumpty sat on the wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 
All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Cannot put Humpty Dumpty up again. 


Rosie Paul had curling hair and was presumedly of Negro as well 
as Indian descent. 

Other riddles nobody knew. Lucy Pictou said that her mother in 
Bear River had told her that such things were from the Devil,' not 
to say them. When she brought them home from school, her mother 
said, “ Only people who have got no souls say them and understand 
them.” At Lequille and at Bear River Mr. Fauset was told in answer 
to his systematic enquiries of the Indians about riddles, “ We don’t 
know that kind of stuff,” or “ We don’t use them ; ” “ Riddles is 
an unspirited story, no foundation to it. ” 

In view of the fact that riddles are popular among the Negro neigh- 
bors of the Indians of western Nova Scotia, the lack of interest in riddles 
on the part of the Indians there is a striking case of cultural rejection. 

In Cape Breton, riddles were entirely unfamiliar to the Mortis 
family. Peter Paul of Sydney knew one : 

What goes up when it rains? Ans. Umbrella. 

He stated very positively that riddles did not interest him, although 
the Irishman story (Paddy and Mike, to use his reference) he had 
taken to, and, as noted, the story of exaggeration of the comic supple- 
ment. 


1. The same origin was attributed to the Rev. Rand’s publications, of which Lucy 
Pictou knew. Was he not a Methodist clergyman? Devil books! Of their Catholic 
prayer-book the Rev. Rand in his turn had written, ‘‘ It states things which are false 
in fact, and ruinous in tendency.”’ (p. XL). 

Peter Paul referred to kehimandu, great spirit, as ‘‘ now Satan.” (See Rand 2: 225, 
Satan.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Wampanoac InpiAN TaLes. — These tales were recorded at Mashpee, 
a settlement of Wampanoag Indians on Cape Cod, and at Gay Head, Martha’s 
Vineyard. A few of the Mashpee Indians, also, trace their descent to those 
Pequots who fled to Massachusetts after the Great Pequot War (1634. 
1637). These Indians live, like many other inhabitants of the Cape, on 
their income from fishing and from the cranberry bogs. English is the only 
language in use. The first tale was told by Chief Massipaug ; tales 2-4 by 
Charles William Ryan of Gay Head ; and tales 5-6 by Mrs. Rachel F. Ryan 
of Gay Head. 


The Pot of Gold. 


A Frenchman came to South Mashpee. One day the Dévil appeared before 
him in the woods,and showed him a kettle of gold. He offered it to him in 
return for his soul. The Frenchman sold himself to the Devil for the pot 
of gold. As soon as the Devil had disappeared, the Frenchman was fright- 
ened ; he could not bear the thought of touching the money. He buried the 
pot of gold, and fled. The curse, however, had already come upon him, 
and within thirty days he died. 

The kettle of gold remained buried in the woods. One day an Indian 
came that way holding his pointed money-stick. ' Suddenly it bent down- 
ward, and he knew he had come to the place of buried treasure. He dug it 
up ; but within thirty days that Indian died. So all the inhabitants of Mashpee 
discovered that the curse was still upon the hidden treasure, and no one 
wished to dig for it. This happened many years ago, and today only a few 
still know the site of the hidden treasure. 


£ 


The Devil’s Bridge. 


Long ago two giants lived on Cape Cod, and one was good and one 
was bad. The bad one made himself so unpleasant that the good one, Mosh- 
op, took his wife Squant and his ‘twelve beautiful daughters and fled with 
them to Martha’s Vineyard. Moshop settled at the end of the Island where 
the Gay Head Indians live today. On the farthest point, in what is now 
known as the Devil’s Den, he made his home. They had always plenty of 
food, for when they wanted more, Moshop stood by his door and caught 
whales by their tails. He threw these on the big out-door fireplace where 
there was always a fire burning. When they needed more wood Moshop 
took hold of a tree, pulled it up by the roots and threw it on the fire. 


1. The Indians carry these little pointed sticks in their hands as they walk, in the 
belief that when they come to the site of buried gold, the stick will point down- 
wards. 
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Meshop was often away from home. One day his wife was alone by the 
door, and the Devil came by. He told her that between sun-down and the 
timé the cock crowed for dawn he could build a bridge from the place where 
the Coast Guard Station stands today to Cuttyhunk. Squant did not believe 
him. The Devil made a bet with her, and he said that if he succeeded, he 
was to have Moshop’s soul. Squant was sure he could not succeed, and she 
accepted the terms of the wager. 

At sun-down the Devil began to build the bridge. He picked up huge 
boulders in his apron. Hewas in such a hurry to take them to the part of the 
shore where his bridge must be built that a few of the boulders fell out, and 
youcan see them today where the Devil dropped them. They are always 
known as the Devil’s Boulders. 

Squant saw that something must be done at once, for the Devil built his 
bridge with great rapidity. She took a candle, lighted it, and ran out to 
find her old rooster. She flicked it in front of his eyes, and he, thinking the 
dawn had come, crowed lustily. When the Devil heard this, he too thought 
the dawn had come, and he was so angry that he seized what he had built 
of the bridge and flung it out into the water where it is today, the cause of 
many shipwrecks. 

Moshop and his family were hard-pressed by the people, and to save his 
daughters he turned them into “killers ” (fishes like whales). He then 
took his wife around the point to Squibnocket, where the smoke of their 
fire may still be seen sometimes at twilight. He himself may be seen at 
midnight by one who has drunk heartily and is coming home through the 
woods. ‘* Whether this is true or not, I cannot say, for I myself have never 
met him. ” 


Sarah Spaniard and Foolish Margie. 


Sarah Spaniard saved her money so that she might have decent burial. 
Her grandson came home from sea ; and not long afterwards Sarah Spaniard 
was found dead. People said her grandson had murdered her for her 
money. 

They took him down to the village to be tried for murder. They took 
too Foolish Margie, the woman Sarah Spaniard had always taken care of. 
They took her in an ox-cart. When they came to the court, they told her 
she must give a truthful answer to all questions, and they put her on the 
stand. 

They asked her, ‘‘ Did you see this man kill Sarah Spaniard ?” 

She answered, ‘‘ The ox that brought us down had but one horn. ” 

They asked, ‘* How came this woman to be killed ?” 

She said, ‘* Where did you catch those great, big brass buttons, Boston ?” 

They told her that they did not wish to hear about ox-horns or brass 
buttons, but wanted to know how Sarah Spaniard came to be killed. 

She replied, «‘ Nebuchadnezzar had long claws. ” 

They had to acquit the grandson as they could prove nothing by Foo ish 
Margie. He went away to sea and never came back. It is said to this day 
that on certain misty nights, the old grandmother is to be seen wandering 
about the place where the deed was committed. 
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A Ghost Story. 


One night at Gay Head, an Indian woman and her children were al 
alone in the house. The children were sound asleep in bed and the woman 
sat knitting by the fire-place. As is the custom today with many Indians, 
her door was standing open. The woman was sure she heard some one 
come to her door and went to see who it was. There wasa sailor standing 
in the open doorway. The woman asked him what he wanted, and the 
sailor said he would like to come inside and get warm, because his clothes 
were wet and he felt chilly. The woman placed a chair by the fire and the 
sailor sat down in it. 

The woman put another log on the fire, and as she sat there knitting and 
watching the fire, she noticed that she could see the fire right through his 
feet, for his feet were stuck out, so that they came between the woman and 
the fire, but that did not prevent her from seeing the blaze, just as if his 
feet were not there. This made her very much afraid, but she was a brave 
woman and said nothing, merely kept right on knitting. Finally the sailor 
turned to her and said, 

** Do you want any money?” 

She didn’t answer at first, so he repeated his question, and then she 
replied, ‘‘ Yes. ” 

The sailor toli her that if she really wanted some, all that she would 
have to do, would be to go outdoors to the back of her house and there 
beside a rock she would find buried a kettleful of money. After he had 
given the Indian woman directions for finding that kettle, the sailor thanked 
her for her hospitality and went away. 

The woman didn't go out at first, as she was very badly frightened. But 
after a while she thought she might as well go and see if there were any 
truth in what the sailor had told her. She took her hoe, went out doors and 
easily found the place the sailor had described. She began to dig, but every 
time that she stuck her hoe in the ground, her children who were sound 
asleep in bed would cry out as if they were in great pain. She rushed into 
the house every time that they cried, to see what was the matter with them, 
but she always found them just as she had left them. After this had hap- 
pened several times, she decided to give up digging for that night, thinking 
she would try it again in the morning when it was bright daylight. 

When morning came, she wondered if she had dreamed all this and went 
outdoors to the place where she had dug the night before. There was her 
hoe standing where she had left it, but somebody else had been there and 
finished digging while she was asleep, because there was a big, round hole. 
She looked in the hole and saw that some one had surely been there ahead 
of her and dug up that hidden treasure, so that she was too late after all. 

Considering everything, perhaps she was not too late, because it may have 
been the Devil in disguise, who tempted her to see whether she cared more 
for her children than she did for gold. 


The Mother of the Kinky-haired Indians. 


Before white men came to Martha’s Vineyard, the Indians were picking 
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berries at Duncan’s Ridge. When they had fiuished, they went up on East- 
skysser Hill to feast, but one beautiful squaw was so busy picking that she 
stayed behind. When the people went to look for her, they found only her 
berry basket. They hung it on a tree, for they knew she would come for 
It. 
Every year when they went to this place for berries, the basket was more 
and more decayed. At last, many years after, a strange woman came toward 
them as they feasted after the berry picking, She had kinky hair. She asked 
ifthey remembered the squaw who had been lost, and she said, ‘* Take me 
to your chief. ” They took her to their chief, and she told her story : 

As she picked berries, a black, black man with thick lips and kinky hair 
came toward her. He told her that his chief had a thorn in his side which 
caused him great pain. None of his people could remove it. He had sent to 
her for help as a Medicine Woman who could cure sickness by knowledge 
of herbs. 

They went down a flight of stairs until they came to a land of fruits and 
flowers. The little man led her to his chief, and she removed the thorn. She 
stayed on among them, always thinking she would return to her people. 
One of the black men wished to marry her, but she went to the chief and 
asked only that she be allowed to return to her people. He gave her pre- 
sents, and sent her back with the man who had brought her to that place. 
They went up the stairs, and when they had come to the place where she 
had left her basket, the black man took away her presents, and ran his 
hands through her long hair till it was kinky as his own. 

When she had finished her story, the chief commanded them to cast her 
out. He prophesied that another race would come who would resemble this 
woman ; he said that they would mix with the Indians and that this squaw 
would be the ancestor of many Kinky-haired Indians. 


The Foretelling of the Coming of the White Man. 


Before the coming of the white man, a great and wise chief lived at Indian 
Hill, between Eastskysser Hill and the beach hummock where Moshop and 
Ol’Squant live. On his death-bed he said that a strange white people would 
come to crowd out the red men, and that for a sign, after his death a great 
white whale would rise out of the witch pond below. That night he died 
and followed the fading glow of sunset to the Happy Hunting Grounds; 
and that night the great white whale rose from the witch pond. The old 
chief was buried on Indian Hill, and at its foot the Witch Pond may still 
be seen. 


Roxbury, Mass. MasEL FRANCES KNIGHT 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The rotor-propelled vessel seems to bea reality. It is perhaps the last 
chapter in the story of the extinction of an important and romantic phase of 
our culture. At any rate the sailing vessel no longer plays an essential part in 
American life. For this reason Miss Joanna Colcord has performed a signal 
service to the study of folk literature in publishing her volume Roll and Go,: 

It is a collection of the songs of American sailors. Many of the pieces 
(words and tunes) are recorded from the personal experience of the editor, 
who is the daughter of a sea-captain and accompanied her father on many 
voyages. To her empirical data Miss Colcord adds a spirit of research which 
has caused her to sort out and compare songs from many collections of 
American and British chanties. She has included only chanties sung by 
American sailors with a few early versions for purposes of comparison. One 
point she does not bring out quite clearly is the dependence of the American 
chanties upon tradition. That is to say, these are in the main the songs of 
English-speaking sailors everywhere. Extemporaneous lines there are, but 
essentially the old pattern is little changed ; there is adaptation rather than 
invention. 

The description of the way the chanties were sung, of the body motions 
accompanying them, and of their classification into Short-Drag, Halyard 
and Capstan Shanties, and Forecastle Songs are skilfully and vividly done. 
The discussion of the elements of simplicity, rhythm and brevity is also 
valuable. No one making a careful study of work songs should fail to con- 
sider the first three chapters of this book, and the student of ballads must 
needs consult the Forecastle Songs especially when discussing the distribu- 
tion and origin of ballad. 

Each of the nine beautiful illustrations of steady, graceful sea-going craft 
in Miss Colcord’s book arouses emotions of romance and adventure which 
find vicarious satisfaction in Clark B. Firestone’s The Coasts of Illusion. 

Mr. Firestone has made a tremendous compilation of notions held by the 
common people, a survey unrestricted by time or space. He has based his 
ideas and conclusions on the travel tale from the earliest known accounts to 
the time of Sir Walter Raleigh. This plan has led him so far afield that he 
has had to consider traditional and written records from time immemorial 
and from uncharted space. Among other subjects he discusses varied concep- 
tions of the world order, innumerable fabulous actors (beasts of air, land 
and water, satyrs, pygmies and Amazons); lands and waters dreamed of and 
feared (Atlantis, Sargasso Sea, etc.) Upon a discussion of such subjects, 
skilfully abstracted and generalized, he bases his speculations as to how 
these ideas came to be, and among other things concludes : 


1. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1924. 
2. Harper and Brothers, N.Y., 1924. 
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1. That myths are extremely old and conser vative. After they have become 
entrenched in a given society they change little. 

2. That the introduction of scientific investigation or of intellectualism 
does not make people stop dreaming. They merely extend the boundaries 
of their illusions. 

3. That myths and fables have few origins and are dispersed over wide 
territories by travellers of all kinds who are not wont to corroborate aural 
with empirical evidence. In this human trait there is very little difference 
between primitive and sophisticated man. 

4. That the ‘¢ fabric of illusion ” is composed of imagination, of religious 
and magical elements which have given rise to symbolism of terror, of art, 
of the power of wish, and of the power of words, of which the two latter are 
the greatest. 

5. That fear and selfishness are the only two things which have caused 
frustrations and cruelties. 

6. That fancy and its attending errors are the reasons for all cultural 
advancement, especially of modern, but also of primitive, societies. 

7. That modern science and intellectualism have not killed the desire for 
adventure and that illusion still plays its role and will continue to do so as 
long as man shall exist. 

If Mr. Firestone were dogmatic we should be inclined to dispute his rather 
marked leaning toward G. Elliot Smith’s too extreme theory of diffusion 
and toward Max Miiller’s exaggeration of the power of word and metaphor 
to originate myths. But since the author recognizes other possibilities for 
origins and is by implication an eclectic, we cannot but admire his lack of 
dogmatism. 

So far Coasts of Illusion has been regarded from the scientific point of view 
and the following points may be added : In a book of this kind the Solar 
theory of origins, so popular and often so grossly overdone, might yield 
much that is appealing to the general public. But to the credit of the author, 
itis mentioned but casually in connection with various attempts to explain 
the Atlantis legend. 

The American Indian myths which are used are accurate in general. 
There is perhaps too much stress laid upon the similarities between New and 
Old World deluge tales and not enough upon their differences. 

There is a satisfactory bibliography, a feature too often omitted in books 
written for laymen. 

From the point of view of the general reader the book offers much 
interesting information which has heretofore been unavailable because so 
widely scattered. The information is presented in an entertaining manner— 
the style is appealing and drawings by Ruth Hambidge as well as good 
reproductions of paintings add to the attractiveness of the volume. It is an 
unusually successful attempt to popularize science. 


Barnard College, New York City. Giapys A. REICHARD. 


Norwecian Farry Tags from the collection of Asbjérnsen and Moe, trans- 
lated by Helen and John Gade. American Scandinavian Foundation. New 
York, 1924. 
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No complete edition exists in English of the Asbjérnsen and Moe Nor- 
wegian collections similar to that in which Grimm’s German Marchen have 
been given almost in full to English readers. For such a service we might 
well have looked to the Scandinavian Foundation. This new volume of 
selections is, however, welcome to a generation for whom Dasent, Thorpe 
and Braekstad are difficult of access. The form and typography are all that 
could be desired. The selection is excellent, and the translation retains the 
flavor of the homely vernacular in which the tales were first told. A good 
feature is the arrangement of the stories into five classes, including animal 
stories, local legends of the fisher-folk, wonder tales, and stories of saints 
and devils, with a miscellaneous group which describes encounters with 
supernatural beings. All are told with wit and liveliness and with extraor- 
dinary compression. The tales of the fisher-folk are the freshest and suggest 
a field for further research. Popular sayings, the number three, the troll 
and the troll-wife, the wicked step-mother, the Cinderella motive of the 
youngest, the ugliest, the stupidest, or the ‘* widow's son ” — all these 
elements so common in Scandinavian story here recur ; but there are none 
of the magic mists leading into fairy-land such as belong to Magnusson’s 
Icelandic collection. 

There are minor elements of interest in each story. The Cinderella tale 
of Kari Wooden skirt unrolls into several versions of the familiar folk story 
as dexterously as Kari herself pulls tablecloth and eatables out of the ear of 
the friendly bull. Cinderella does not ordinarily, as here, to judge from 
Miss Cox’s variants, live ina pig-sty. But in a version from West Finland 
she is disguised in the form of a pig ; in a Russian (as in a Sicilian) version 
she wears pig-skin. So does the male ‘* Cinderella” who is ‘* sewed up in 
a pig-skin” in a Russian story ; in another Russian variant he also hides in 
a pig-sty. In a negro story I heard in Jamaica, Cinderella was called ‘* Hog- 
stye Mary.” In versions from Basse Bretagne and from Catalan and ina 
male version from Little Jerut, the Cinderella tends swine. 

More significant is the ‘‘ wooden skirt” element in the story, which seems 
to be a favorite with the Norwegians to judge from Miss Cox’s citations. In 
a Wallachian version, the girl has a wooden mantle over her garments and 
the prince calls her his ‘* wooden bride.” In a story from Smyrna, a car- 
penter makes her a suit of wood in which she clothes herself and she is called 
‘* wooden Mary.” In a story from Haute Bretagne collected by Sebillot, 
her dress is the ** color of wood. ” In stories from the Aramaic, Jewish, and 
from Palermo (collected by Pitré), she hides in a chest. Straparolla hides 
her in a ‘‘ wardrobe. ” In another Palermo story, she presents herself ‘* in 
a tree-trunk. ” Miss Cox cites a Japanese story in which the dying mother 
places a wooden bowl over her daughter’s head in order to hide her beauty. 
The point of the disguise seems to be to conceal the girl’s loveliness until 
the true prince comes by. The curious idea of the wooden skirt seems to 
belong to the tree body in which, in so many versions of the story, the dead 
guardian befriends the girl or which acts as the depository of miraculous 
gifts. In a typical Cinderella variant, the prince finds the wandering princess 
in the branches of a tree into which she has climbed to escape pursuit. 

All these Norse stories have a wide range. I have heard among Jamaica 
negroes the episode of the voice-testing which occurs in the Fox as Shepherd, 
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almost exactly in the same form although wiih a quite different setting. And 
the concluding episode of the Widow’s Son occurs in the Hawaiian story of 
Kalelealuaka and Keinoboomanawanui of the Fornander collection, retold by 
Padraic Colum in his Man who was bold in his Wish. 

It is regrettable thatno notes accompany the tales, if only of the briefest, 
to place the stories and explain their relation toother Scandinavian folk-tales. 


The Folk-lore Foundation, MARTHA WarRREN BECKWITH. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


FoLK-LorE FROM THE Cape VERDE IsLanps, by Elsie Clews Parsons. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and New York. Published by The American Folk-Lore 
Society. G. E. Stechert & Co., New York, 1923. Two volumes (vol. I, 
xxv + 375 pages ; vol. II, x + 267 pages). 

This abundant and welcome collection of Portuguese-African folk-lore was 
brought together by Dr. Parsons during the summers of 1916 and 1917 from 
Portuguese Negro immigrants from the Cape Verde Islands residing in 
eastern Massachussetts, Rhode Island and the seaports of Connecticut. Most 
of the informants were from a colony at Newport. Dr. Parson’s guide and 
interpreter, Mr. Gregorio Teixeira da Silva, was also from this colony. 

Volume I consists of 133 folk-tales in English translation. The translations 
were made from the texts in the Portuguese dialect prepared by Mr. Silva 
from notes previously taken among the informants. The Portuguese texts 
of about two thirds of these tales (85 of them plus a few variants) are given 
in Volume II. In this volume are also published 183 proverbs and 292 
riddles both in the original Portuguese dialect and in English translations. 

The most important part of the material of the two volumes are 
the 133 folk-tales in English translation, published in Volume I. These 
give us a very good idea of the kind of folk-tales that are current among 
these peoples and are a very valuable contribution to the comparative 
study of folk-tales. As the editor tells us on page xiv of her introduc- 
tion to Volume I the greater number of these tales are of European source, 
that is to say, Portuguese, although in many of them there is an evident 
African setting, and a few of them may be of purely African source. The 
editor also states that many of the animal tales seem to reveal less Portu- 
guese influence than those where adventure is dominant. The reviewer is 
somewhat skeptical about this opinion for the reason that in the large Span- 
ish collection brought from Spain in 1920,and which is now being published 
by Stanford University, the animal tales are as common, if not the more 
so, and exactly the same types are to be found as in the Cape Verde tales, 
for example, the tale of the stupid wolf who is always beaten by the other 
animals, the identification of the wolf and fox by names of persons, etc. 
There is certainly one type, however, that is in all probability of purely 
African source, the tale of the wolf who is saddled and ridden by another 
animal. This tale appears commonly in the Porto Rican tales collected by 
Dr. Mason and seems to have a purely African setting. ? 


1. JAFL 34 : 127-142. 
2. These have not been published yet. See JAFL 34: 143-208 ; 35 : 1-61. 
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The majority of the wolf and nephew stories, however, may be a devel. 
opment of the wolf stories of Europe where the wolf always gets the worst 
of the bargain. These same tales have been found by Dr. Parsons in the 
Bahamas, and similar folk-tales are found, of course, in the old collections 
and in the Orient, for example. the animal stories of the Hitopadesha and 
Pantchatantra, so that the identification of their primitive type is not easy, 
The presence of a few apparently American Indian types in the Cape Verde 
collection is rather puzzling. No. 8, however, is European. See no. 8, be- 
low. 

Since the folk-tales given in the Portuguese texts in Volume II are merely 
the original texts from which the English translations were made they are 
of little importance for the comparative study of folk-lore. Volume II, 
however, has the additional material of the proverbs and riddles, a very 
important part of the entire collection. The folk-tales given in the original 
dialects in Volume II, however, are of the greatest importance for Romance 
dialectology, a problem with which we are not concerned at the present 
moment. We must call the attention of Romance dialectologists, therefore, 
to this new and important material in one of the least-known Portuguese- 
African dialects that furnishes abundant material for an interesting study of 
an isolated, antiquated, and very much simplified modern Romance-African 
dialect. The phonetic, morphological and syntactical problems involved are 
of the greatest possible interest and importance. The four-page prologue to 
Volume [I on orthography and phonetics by Miss Bensaude serves only to 
whet theappetite of the Romance dialectologist and tells us practically noth- 
ing of the salient features of these interesting dialects. 

In the following notes we shall discuss more in detail some of the more 
important materials of Folk-Lore from the Cape Verde Islands. 

The bibliographical material given by Dr. Parsons for each folk-tale is 
most complete and gives all the material necessary for definite comparative 
studies. A few very recent publications in the Spanish field should be added, 
some of which had not appeared when the Cape Verde material was pre- 
pared for publication. The most important of these are the following : Cuen- 
tos Populares Espanoles, recogidos de la tradicién oral de Espaia y publicados con 
una introduccién y notas comparativas, por Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stanford 
University Publications ; Tomo I, 1923, Tomo II, 1924, Tomo III, now 
in press ; Ramon A. Laval, Cuentos Populares en Chile, Santiago 1923-1924; 
S. de Sauniére, Cuentos populares araucanos y chilenos, Santiago, 1918 ; Aure- 
lio de Llano Roza de Ampudia, Del Folklore Asturiano, Cuentos populares, 
Madrid, 1924 ; C. Cabal, Los cuentos tradicionales asturianos, Madrid, 1924. 
In my own collection from Spain and in the work of Laval from Chile 
there are many important parallels to the tales from the Cape Verde Islands. 
This is additional evidence of the European character of the material. 

No. 1. While Grimm no. 142 seems to be a fine version of a well defined 
type of this folk-tale, the equally well defined though somewhat different 
Hispanic type of Los dos compadres or Los dos hermanos that is generally joined 
to the more complicated picaresque tale is undoubtedly a special Hispanic 
elaboration. Of the variants given by Dr. Parsons in the foot-notes a 
few are surely of literary source while others betray their African setting. 
For additional comparative data see : Biblioteca de las Tradiciones Populares 
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Espaolas, vol. IV, Sevilla, 1884, pages 62-66; Bulletin de Dialectologie 
Romano, vol. IV, 1912, pages 111-112;a New Mexicanversion ; Cuentos Popu- 
lares Espanoles (Espinosa), vol. II, nos. 172-176. 

No. 2. This tale is certainly not characteristically European, although 
the idea of wolf being beaten is so general in European lore. 

Nos. 3-7. These tales belong to the cycle that Dr. Parsons believes to be 
less under the influence of Portuguese culture than most other tales, and in 
general I agree with this opinion. No. 3, however, is certainly under Europ- 
ean influence and may be of direct Portuguese source, while no. 7 is 
undoubtedly a European tale as may be seen from the bibliographical note 
of Dr. Parsons on page 15. There are also Spanish versions of the tale. 
See Cuentos Populares Espanoles, vol. II] (now in press), no. 205. 

No. 8. This tale belongs to a special type of Hispanic picaresque tale that 
has a well defined character. See Cuentos Populares Espavioles, vol. 1, nos. 
37 and 38, and vol. III (now in press), no. 192. 

Nos. 12 and 13. While these tales belong to the John the Bear cycle, no. 
13 is also related to the animal-transformation type, an oriental element 
that appears, of course, in many folk-tales. To the bibliographical materials 
add Pitré-Marino, Archivio delle Tradizioni Popolari, vol. Il, Palermo, 1884, 
pages 538-540. 

No. 17. See also Cuentos Populares Espanoles, vol. 1, no. 93. 

Nos. 18 and 19. To the comparative notes add the numerous Pedro de 
Urdemalas, Pedro el Malas, and Juan Bobo tales of Hispanic source. See 
Biblioteca de las Tradiciones Populares Espanolas, vol. IV, pages 139-149 ; 
JAFL 27 : 221, Cuentos Populares Espanioles, vol. 111, nos. 163-171. In a foot- 
note to page 56 Dr. Parsons says that a Fogo man suggested that tale no. 19 
was based on a book ‘* Bartoldino ” that is widely read in the Cape Verde 
Islands, and refers to my note about this book in JAFL above cited. When 
I was in Spain in 1920 I secured a copy of this popular libro de cordel. It is 
the same that I had seen when a boy many years ago in Colorado. Any- 
thing like tale no. 19 of the Cape Verde collection, however, is not found 
in this little book, the complete title of which is Bertoldo, Bertoldino y Caca- 
seno, por C. Della Croce, Nueva traduccién del italiano, Barcelona, no date 
(but it is a very modern print). 

No. 22. This tale is also related to 18 and 19. 

No. 23. A very fine example of a thoroughly European type of tale where 
repartee and wit are brought into play, and related to the riddle tales, also 
so characteristically European and Oriental. See Cuentos Populares Espaioles, 
vol. I, nos. 1-4. 

Nos. 24 and 25. As I have indicated already I believe that these tales may 
be of African origin. Their wide distribution in North and South America, 
however, as one may see from the bibliographical data given by Dr. Par- 
sons on page 66, is a matter that has to be studied with great care before 
we can come to definite conclusions. 

No. 26. Related also to the Hispanic picaresque cycle. See our remarks 
on nos. 18 and 19. 

No. 27. This folk-tale may also be of African source. The skull that 
talks reminds one of the cave that talks (the snake in the cave) of the Mexi- 
can and New Mexican folk-tales. See JAFL 24 : 422. 
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Nos. 30 and 31. These are complicated types of European Picaresque 
tales. The tar-baby incident is another proof of its European provenience, 
See no. 33. 

No. 32. See also Cuentos Populares Espanoles, vol. 1, no. 13. 

No. 33. Here we have a very fine version of one type of the Tar-ba 
story, which I have always maintained to be of European and ultimately 
Indian source. The bibliographical data given on page 95 are most complete 
and furnish enough materials for a complete study of the problem. Dr. Par- 
sons had studied the problem before in Folk-Lore, vol. XXX, 1919, pages 
227-234. The Portuguese versions from the Cape Verde Islands support 
fully the conclusions reached by Dr. Parsons in the above article, namely, 
that the tar-baby pattern may have travelled from India to Europe, and that 
it reached Africa from Portugal or Asia. At present we can say no more. 
How the original pattern came to be attached to the tale of the Master Thief 
and other tales can be clearly understood. That the Jataka story of the 
Demon with the Matied Hair, as suggested by Joseph Jacobs (Indian Fairy 
Tales, London, 1892, page 8) is the source of this much discussed tale is 
for me beyond all doubt. I have found myself a fine version of a European 
form of this tale in my trip to Spain in 1920, the tale of Sansdén, no. 35 of 
Cuentos Populares Espatioles, vol. 1. Here a giantis caught by means of atar- 
baby, the pattern being in reality a direct development of the oriental tale. 
The incident of the catching of an animal by means of tar (a fish composi- 
tion in the Spanish tales) placed on a branch of a tree or on another ani- 
mal is also found in other types of Spanish folk-tales. For examples see : 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal in Romania, vol. XXIX, pages 376-377 ; Aurelio de 
Llano Roza de Ampudia, op. cit., pages, 28-31 ; Biblioteca de las Tradiciones 
Populares Espanolas, vol. 1, pages 109-113. The conclusions of Dahnhardt 
in Natursagen, IV, pages 26-43, have to undergo important revision in view 
of the recent versions and the evidence that is derived from them. 

Nos. 39 and 40. These tales are also good examples of European picar- 
esque types. The episode of the buried tails is one common to many of 
the Hispanic versions. 

No. 41. This is a version of the familiar tale where a coward or brav- 
ado accidentally kills a giant or dragon. See Biblioteca de las Tradiciones 
Populares Espanolas, vol. 1, pages 121-125, and Cuentos Populares Espanoles, 
vol. III (now in press) no. 194. 

No. 43. To the bibliography of the tale add Ramon A. Laval, Cuentos 
Populares en Chile, op. cit., pages 142-154. 

No. 44. The large amount of song in this and other Cape Verde tales 
is indeed interesting. While this phenomenon is not unusual in Hispanic 
folk-tales, in some versions, as in the present case, it is quite important. In 
general it seems to be directed to the arousing of the emotions of the list- 
eners, to make the incidents narrated in the story more real, more dramatic. 
Primitive folk-songs are used here with plain prose in order to remove from 
the listeners the monotonous atmosphere of ordinary story-telling. In 
Volume II Dr. Parsons has given us with the dialectic versions of the tales 
the music for the songs and jingles. This music is extremely interesting 
and it is characterized by its ballad-like movement and deep feeling. A study 
of all the music given in Volume II would give us interesting data on the 
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folk-music of the Cape Verde Islands. Here one would certainly hope to 
find a curious blending of European and African elements. The Negro may 
speak Portuguese but cannot disguise native articulation, native tone-color, 
native pitch and stress and other factors that constitute the complexity of 
sounds and silences that determine the real rhythm of speech and song. The 
music of tale no. 129 has all the characteristics of an old Hispanic ballad- 
melody. 

No. 48. For a Spanish version of this tale see Biblioteca de las Tradiciones 
Populares Espanolas, vol. 1, pages 196-199. 

No. 52. See Cuentos Populares Espanoles, vol. Il, nos. 122-124, for three 
long and very beautiful versions of this folk-tale. These tales seem to have 
a direct relation to certain Celtic folk-tales. The reviewer is studying this 
relation at present. He hopes to establish also a relation between these tales 
and many of the literary episodes of the chivalric tales of the Middle Ages, 
such as those of the Arthurian cycle and the fantastic incidents of the 
Amadis de Gaula. 

No. 58. In Cuentos Populares Espanoles, vol. U1, nos. 99-106, we havea 
series of very complete and interesting versions of this European folk-tale, 
which in its long development through the centuries has even added ele- 
ments of historical or semi-historical source. To the comparative bibliog- 
raphy given by Dr. Parsons should be added the following important 
works : Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Tratado de los Romances Viejos, 
Tomo II, Madrid, 1906, pages 513-516 ; Herman Suchier, Oeuvres poé- 
tiques de Philippe de Remi, Sire de Beaumanoir, Paris, 1884, pages 29-36 ; 
and Rodolfo Lenz, Un grupo de Consejas Chilenas, in Anales de la Univer- 
sidad de Chile, 1912, pages 96-150. 

No. 59, See also JAFL 24: 430-436. 

Nos. 62 and 63. To the bibliographical references add JAFL 24 : 415-419. 

No. 69. I have given a bibliography of the best-known versions of this 
accumulative tale and the general accumulative tale material in JAFL 27 : 
222-227. Add Laval, Cuentos populares en Chile, pages 26-29. 

Nos. 72-74. To the bibliography of the tale add JAFL 24 : 398-402. 

No. 82, The meeting of a poor man with God here isa new element in 
the Cape Verde tales. This seems rather strange since in our Cuentos populares 
Espaioles this incident is not unusual. In the fairy and enchantment tales 
of Vol. II the Virgin is frequently substituted for the traditional fairy or 
witch. 

Nos 84 and 85. It is really remarkable to note the fidelity with which 
this tale has been preserved in an apparently fixed Hispanic form. Even the 
names Paula, Paul’, Panda, etc., have not been changed in the numerous 
Portuguese and Spanish versions. In the following studies, especially the 
works of Lenz and Lehmann-Nitsche, additional versions are to be found, 
and also important and valuable criticism : Rodolfo Lenz, Cuentos de adivi- 
nanzas corrientes en Chile, Anales de la Universidad de Chile, 1912, pages 
353-357 : Lehmann-Nitsche, Adivinanzas Rioplatenses, Buenos Aires, 1911, 
pages 445-459 ; Cuentos populares Espanoles, vol. 1, pages 41-43 ; Rodriguez 
Marin, Cantos Populares Espanoles, vol. 1, Sevilla, 1882, riddle no. 942 and 
pages 395 ff. 

No. 92. Although this tale is related to the two that precede it, nos. 90 
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and 91, and Dr. Parsons has very properly grouped them together, in 
no. 92 we have an entirely new element, ‘‘ man or woman. ” This is, of 
course, a well-known episode in the folk-lore of Europe and one that may 
have many times been based on historical fact. In the Spanish ballads it js 
a very popular episode. In the ballads of La nina guerrera the episode is 
elaborated into a beautiful ballad that is extremely popular and one that js 
yet preserved in the oral tradition of Spain. See Narciso Alonso Cortés, 
Romances populares de Castilla, Valladolid, 1906, pages 16-21. In the collec. 
tion of ballads that I obtained for Menéndez Pidal in Spain in 1920 there is 
a very fine version of this one from Salas de los Infantes. I also obtained 
the music, which is a slow, semi-recitative, martial-like and_ plaintive 
melody. Dr. Parsons’ variant, pages 286-287, is a good prose version of my 
ballad from Salas de los Infantes, in the heart of Old Castile. For a Sicilian 
version of this legend see Pitré-Marino, Archivio delle Tradizioni Popolari, 
vol. III, op. cit., pages 365-369. An apparently more primitive version of 
the legend, one entirely in prose, and one that seems to be related to Medieval 
demonology and witchcraft is the curious tale of El oricuerno of my Cuentos 
Populares Espanoles, vol. I, no. 155. 

No. 97. This folk-tale is an elaboration of the general European theme 
of no. 58. 

No. 100. Add to the references Cuentos Populares Espaioles, vol. Ill, 
nos. 227-232. The relay race is not unusual in the Spanish versions. 

No. 113. This tale is probably of African source. The whole atmosphere 
of the story and the way it is narrated, the jingles, the music, and the repet- 
itions belong with the so-called Negro ‘* spirituals. ” Dr. Parsons seems 
to be of this opinion also. 

Nos. 115-116. This interesting, though brief tale, for which Dr. 
Parsons does not give any parallels, is certainly related to the legend of the 
Young Cid who is tested for his valor by his father Diego Lainez. No. 116 
is, especially, a very close parallel. The neglected son seems to be an echo 
of the legend that considers the Cid as not only the youngest son out also 
as the illegitimate son of the old Spanish legends. The whole ballad legend 
of how Diego Lainez, the father of the Cid, called his four sons in order to 
test their valor by biting their fingers, and how after the first three had wept 
and screamed, the youngest, who was the Cid and a bastard, threatened to 
kill the father, is really present in the Cape Verde folk-tale. It is also evident 
that the tale in question is related to the old ballad legend of the Cid and 
not to the later sixteenth century legends, for in these the father tests the 
valor of his sons by the more humane manner of pressing their fingers 
tightly with his hand and not by biting them. ' See Primavera y Flor de 
Romances by Wolf-Hofmann, Berlin, 1856, ballad no. 28. The Primavera 
y Flor has been reprinted by Menéndez y Pelayo in his Antologia de poetas 
liricos castellanos, vols. VII{ aud IX, Madrid, 1899, the edition ordinarily 
consulted by Hispanists. The complete version of the old ballad follows : 


Primavera y Flor, No. 28 


Ese buen Diego Lainez después que hubo yantado 
hablando esta sobre mesa con sus hijos todos cuatro. 


1. See Menéndez y Pelayo, Tratado de los Romances Viejas, op. cit., page 346. 
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Los tres son de su mujer, pero el otro era bastardo, 
aquel que bastardo era, era el buen Cid castellano. 

Las palabras que les dice son de hombre lastimado : 

— Hijos, mirad por la honra, que yo vivo deshonrado : 

porque quité una liebre a unos galgos que cazando 

hallé del conde famoso, llamado conde Lozano; 

palabras sucias y viles me ha dicho y ultrajado. 

A vosotros toca, hijos, no a mi que soy anciano! 

Estas palabras diciendo, al mayor habia tomado : 

queriendo hablarle en secreto, metidlo en un apartado ; 

tomdle el dedo en la boca, fuertemente le ha apretado ; 

con el gran dolor que siente un grito terrible ha echado. 

El padre le echara fuera, que nada le hubo hablado. 

A los dos metiera juntos, que de los tres han quedado, 

la misma prueba les hizo, el mismo grito habian dado. 

Al Cid metiera el postrero, que era el menor y bastardo. 

Toméle el dedo en la boca, muy recio se lo ha apretado ; 

con el gran dolor que siente un bofetén le ha amagado. 

— Aflojad, padre, — le dijo, — sino, seré mal criado. 

El padre que aquesto vido, grandes abrazos le ha dado. 

— Ven aca tu, hijo mio, ven aca tu, hijo amado, 

ati encomiendo mis armas, mis armas y aqueste cargo, 

que ti mates ese conde si quieres vivir honrado. 

El Cid callé y escuchdlo, respuesta no le ha tornado. 

A cabo de pocos dias el Cid al conde ha topado ; 

habléle de esta manera, como varoén esforzado; 

— Nunca lo pensara, el conde, fuérades tan mal criado, 

que porque quité una liebre mi padre a un vuestro galgo 

de palabras ni de obras fuese de vos denostado. 

2 Como queredes que sea que tiene que ser vengado ? 

El conde tomodle a birlas; el Cid presto se ha enojado ; 

apechugé con el conde, de pufialadas le ha dado. 

No. 129. This is an interesting prose and verse version of an old Spanish 
ballad, and one that is very popular in modern tradition both in Spain and 
in America. For versions of the old ballad see Primavera y Flor de Romances, 
nos. t§§5 and 156, and Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos, Estudos sobre o 
Romanceiro Peninsular, in Cultura Espanola, Madrid, 1907-1909, pages 103- 
109. For modern versions and criticism see : Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia 
de poetus liricos castellanos, vol. IX, Madrid, 1899, pages 238-239; Ibid., 
vol. X, pages 85-86 ; Ramon Menéndez Pidal, Los romances tradicionales en 
América, in Cultura Espanola, Madrid 1906, pages 75-80 ; Julio Vicuna 
Cifuentes, Romances populares y vulgares, Santiago, 1912, pages 43-58 ; 
Theophilo Braga, Romanceiro Geral, Il, page 287 ; Espinosa, Romancero 
Nuevomejicano, op. cit., no. 24 and notes, and Romances de Puerto Rico, Revue 
Hispanique, 1918, nos. 16-18 and notes. 

Owing to the fact that this review is already longer than the ordinary I 
shall not attempt to review in detail the proverbs and riddles of Volume II, 
given both in English and in the original Portuguese dialects. Most of these 
materials are also of European source. Among the riddle the most interest- 
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ing are the riddle-tales. No. 290 really belongs with the longer riddle-tales, 
such as nos. 84 and 85 of volume I. 

Folk-Lore from the Cape Verde Islands is one of the great modern contrib- 
utions to folk-lore. All students of folk-lore should be deeply grateful to 
Dr. Parsons for her painstaking labors in bringing together these materials 
and for publishing them in such a methodical and attractive form, and also 
for the great wealth of bibliographical data that she has been able to give us 
under each folk-tale. And in their name the reviewer congratulates our 
distinguished American folklorist for her most welcome scholarly contri- 
bution to the science of folk-lore. 


AvuRELIO M. Espinosa 
Stanford University. 
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